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C. MORTIMER WISKE 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


Paterson Music Festival, Fifteenth Year, April 24th and 25th 
Newark Music Festival, Third Year, May ist, 2nd and 3rd 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured. 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Canwecin Hatt, New York. 

Telephone 2634 Circle. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance, 
$2 Rest 77@ Street, New York. 
el. 3929 Lenox, 
UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST OF 
MME. Mn Seer rone 


For Terme. 
046: Amsterdam Ave., 





vy Prose 4664 Audubon 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST—Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. Soloist, 
Accompanist, Ensemble. 

401 Lefferts Ave., Richmond Hill, L. L 
Parson Paice Srupio, 





MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. 
y Teacher of Anna 


Case. 
Res, Studion y West voth St., New York City 
Phone, Columbus 3082. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO, 


am and Musicales. 

iv 

7th nga New York 
1600. 


Oraterien 


- 607 Ae 


” Phone, Aud 


Concerts, 


Studio: - - 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 


803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Author of “Graded Course,” “Exercises for 
Accuracy” and other instructive material. 
161 Weer 7:0t St., New Youx Crry. 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 

Management: Annie Friedberg, 142g Broadway, N.Y. 

Vocal Studio: 15: W. zand St., N. Y. Tel, 1833 Col. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Vee Serta Booe 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rechelle, N. Y. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


607 Carnegie Hall, and 423 East r4oth St. 





PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
#26 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 


E, 


1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St 
Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerta 


Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, 1, W, Sixty-ninth St. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus, Anna E, Zreotan, Director. 
Summer Co New York and Brookfield 

" Deates Conn. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant, 





Mr. and Mas. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
‘ Buite yo Carnegie Hall. Phone 1472 Circle, 


Residence and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
For particulars apply, | Canwmorm Hart Srupio. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 HBroadway--Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residenee, 2184 Bathgate Ave, Phone, 3967 Tremont 


MUSICAL 








Mas, Henzy Smock 
ic AR Bicton fs fe at 


Mies Susan S. 





65 Central Park West, cor. er 
¥- F.-4 7140 Columbus 


¢ 





ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West. 
Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York. 





HELEN ETHEL 


M Y E R, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
703-4 Carnegie Hall, Tel. Circle 1350 
Summer Term in Seattle. 


EDMUND J, 





F, REED CAPOUILLIEZ, 
BASSO CANTANTE 


Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York. 
Residence, 618 W. 187th St.; Tel. St. Nicholas 3140 
Day T. Tel. Bowli ing Green 8284. 





HERBERT DITTLER 
pcan mec iRpe M08 


ah Re Se 8 Tlethone” er eide 8200 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 


Broadway 
Roth Street) 


Tel. 4075 


Studio, 2231 
Schuyler 


(Elevator entrance, 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


115 East s3d Street, New York 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Conpuctor Neicnsornoop SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Director, East Sipe House Serrtement Music 
Scoot. 

Teacner or Viotin Ensemaiz, Tugory Music. 
Orchestral sen © Schon. Sts Carnegie Hall, 

Yor! 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside, 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(ren years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has 2 ga to form great artists.”— 


rancesco 
Carnegie Hall, PeStudios 1103-4, New York City 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
io). 


caiiaiies in Sight Singing (Solf 
usical Di La. “ Bast. “Temple oir) 
Pree taught Scena wn into prac- 


Large ag mE Private Classes now forming. 
vidual work at any time. 


220 Tong pte. Res, Phone, 5469 J Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of on 





ee 





COURIER 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST, 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and jie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West 111th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 


—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 
Advanced pupils and teachers. 
cialization in tone production, 
Princigies, of grt Busoni and Matthay. 
Studio: 468 Central Park Weat. 





CLARENCE ADLER 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


154 West 72d Street, New York 
Phone: 1311 Columbus 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No, 143 West g4and St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 








PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 


JACQUES S. DANIELSO* 


ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: ; 
Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





ELFRIEDA FUCHS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


ast West Eighty-first Street, 


- New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 3960. 





ALICE M. SHAW, 
ACCOMPANIST 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE FESTIVAL 
1916-1917 
106 West Bath” St., 


19! 
N. Y. Phone 2809 Schuyler 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 
Recital—Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Potrer, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New Yor«. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Metropolitan Opere House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
hone, Bryant 1274. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Charlton. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH, 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lome Ave. (61st St.) 


Telephone, a68s P 
Downtown Studio: Steinway Hall 


Monday and ‘Thursday Mornings. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, cor. sgth St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E, TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann: 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., tog2 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 

(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A, DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedmann) 
CONnTRALTO, Teacher the Art of Bel Canto Singing 
*res., The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E, 6and St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning > the highest perfection. 
. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel, 291 Morn’side. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; 'y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; 

. Residence, Park H wan, ¥ 





CARL FIQUE, Puxe 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
‘ Dramatic Soraano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, _ VIOLInistT. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will es engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

dress: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
*Phone, Morningside 2346. 

(is Philadelphia Mondays. Address, 1821 Dia- 

mond St.] 





BRUNO HURN, 


STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 


4t West asth Street, New York 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
ae 








THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS 


Soheo! of Bel Cante of Repertoire 
Cour: | Sead 


New Studio: 68 West 
ADELE KRAHE [EMILE R REYL 
OF 





College ‘Point: New York; Tel, 
CLARK HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorce Instructor anp Coacu. 
aes eacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
2ag West tooth St, N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


THOMAS ASKIN ¥esicaL 


BARITONE 
An art form-employing song, recitation and gesture 


214 Blanchard Hall Los Angeles, Calit. 


HARRY MUNRO Bazitone 


Available for Oratorio and Recital. Teacher 
, Voice and sineee from the Mental Standpoint, 


hor Divine Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 
1621-29 St. Rock Island, Il. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


lumbia School of M 
scatiaal . Cn egO Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Mariborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


omposer—Conductor 
227 maveniae Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 


“Tet oii may, beens Astioty, but everyone can 





























be taught to sing artistically.” 
HAGGERTY-SNELL 3222%7,21. 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 
— AYLOR 
Soprano | BS Ne $t., 





Management, Briggs Bureau, vaueans 


wassii [J _ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Carolyn WHT LARD aust 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICGE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


- LaForge Murphy 


‘ DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
ecital—P 














tod 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
< Gamo ae tui PIANO 
- New York 


| DUBINSKY 


yp 547 W. 147th St., New York City Tel. 3870 Audubon 





| Bails Onet 


Stadio: 9 E. 59th St., Sheri aan a nae Phone, Plaza 5057 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 WEST 57th STREET - - NEW YORK 





EDWIN EVANS 


Fuller Building, 10 seat rag og Philadelphia, Pa. 


Or Improvep Music 

DUNNING Srupy ror Brcinwers. 

sod Sgillicks of telecunmin We Cease Colon 
0: lorsemen 

Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


PRANO 
Address: 458 Contereed Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E. FLORIO 


rand Opera Tenor, 
Teacher ot Singing 
ea of “Voce postata” OE, — secret of 
Italian tone Le magnet Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio, 
177 West 88th St, N. Y. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. qenren 


BARITONE 
Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Tonle 
Beth-El, Union Th Seminary 
4a Fifth Ave., New York. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Ine. 
MAURITS LEEFSON} PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-—-ACCOMPANIST 
——"Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BA S S O 











Tel. 71a7 Riverside. 



































Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
606 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ii. 


Ralph Cc O xK 


Teacher Feacher of Sin 
Studio ot Bouse Building 
peadwes, 


DAISY CANTRELL POLK 


American Soprano 
Costume Recital and Oratorio 


of ag th 
oncert, 
262 West 85th St. New York City 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


ane: 79 West 146th St., N.Y. 
Tel. 259-M Audubon. 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


Concert Soprano and Teacher 
SOLOIST ist M, E. CHURCH 
Address : eer” Sey of Music 


Bonel? VALERI =: 
 SHARP-HERDIEN | 


SOPRANO 
Chicago, I11. 




















OnAcr=¢ 








6132 Kenmore Avenue 


John Doane 
ORGAN RECITALS 


Management: Mrs. Hermen Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue - - + .New York City 


MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





Director Organ Dept. 
Northwestern 
University 








CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


24 MICHIGAN AVENU 
Pers. Address 1430 Argyle St. tChicags, il, 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I1l. 











H. E. aw SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 








BULA DAWLEY 





Oratoria—Concert—R. 
5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago, Phone, y my 4042 


I. KAY MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


rere eke PIANIST 
; 60 Jefferson i. Columbus, Obie. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

















SOPRANO. 
1716 Waverly Place, $3 St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with N ee te 
and Becton Symphony 


STUDIO: Seaman ne mans 
Address, 144 East rsoth Street, New York City. 














Virgi 














For Intormation 
Address .- - 


[Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


ii Naw 68th 
W_ YORK 





ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubes 6820 


Personal R ntative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


M ~ ;roree Opera Comanny 
ep ny te "Rew York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Eight | ee leading teacher, 
Stern ‘onservato Berlin; 
three years at nstitute of 
Musical Art, 
Stadio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


AUGETTE FORET, Soprano 
“Costumes Chansons en Images” 
Recitals given in: Paris, London, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Vancouver, Hon- 
olulu, Japan, China, etc. Address, 
FRANCE 




















S CAREY, Secretary, 


100 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 2634 


Now booking 1917-18. 





jLazar 8, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Srnatne 
Indorsed by Chaliauin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
| bach, Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tataroe HOFFMANN ss 


Home Address: Sr. 











Paut 
S. WESLEY SEARS, 
St. James Church 
aad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION. 











MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


HOTEL RANSBY 
324 West 84th St., New York City 


um DIL LING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 ar 6oth St.,N. Y¥. Phone, Plaza 4570 
Chicago management: 
__Richard A. Pick, 641 _Lyon & n & Healy Bldg. 


MAUDE DE | Vol  COLORATURA 


SOPRANO 
Concert :: Recital :: 


Oratorio 
Exclusive Management 
Manrice & Cordon Fulcher, 8 West 40th Street, New York 























ae 











TENOR- COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe, a n Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red aanee. “Mo mlight and Starlight” 
(w altz s( ong 
ay Marie innate , Sroodeen. 66th & GTth Sts. New Yor 
{ALLETT GILFI TE Tel. 2740 Columbus 





EFLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkably clear 
and high, and great in volume.” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 


Mat.: Foster & David, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


& TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E, Krehbiel writes, hy most ingratiat- 
ing artist, with a beautiful voice o pecu- 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and e 

A most charming stage bearing.” 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 

33 West 42nd Street, New York 


y SHEPHERD 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 














Address 
Music League of se 
Aeolian Hall, N 





FRANK 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 
Mrs. Hermon Lewis, Inc., 
Chambers), New York 


Exclusive Management 
462 Madison Ave. (Carlton 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-2890, 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 


es 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Fort Worth, Texae 





OLD & NEW 
ee GRAND PRIZES 
BEST STRINGS CHICAGO 1893-ST. LOUIS 1904 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
EST. 1683 








4 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


May 3, 1917. 








A Popeye FREID 


CONCERT pues A ag 
oe ne for Ree’ he wicalae, Et 
2103 Vooe ee 


; iPLE i E Pili 


so 1 T—St. Louis Symphony 
S724 Wostmslucer PI Pi. ST.LOUIS, 53. MO. 











i Hi 





MARGOLIS tite 


L 528 Riverside Drive, 8. Y Phone, Morningside 1776 


The Sdith Rubel Trio 


Sdith Rubel, Marie Roemact, Brenda Putnam, 
**"welfechn Musica Basreau Rewer 


BECK 


lettin ng Baritone, Chicago” Opera » Assosiation, 
cert Reci 
M ye meme Julius Daiber, “Audit orium Theatre, Chicago 























205 WEST SO ST WY. 
MABEL GOX-VAN GROVE === 
ISAAG VAN GROVE ““Kcc.mpsnicr” 
Accompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 
807 Fime Arte Bidg., Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Herrison 2255 


KARL BARLEBEN 


VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Four times soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


77 Dartmouth Street - Boston, Mass. 


The KIMBALL 
TRIUMPHANT 


San Francisco Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 














HIGHEST HONORS 
Kimball da” se er Pianos 
Pipe O Organs 
usic so Ralls 
When you select a Kimball, your js; 
ment is sustaine ned by ju uries of ¢ mn of 
the greatest Inter 
San Francisco, 1915 
Seattle, 1909 maha, 1898 
Chicago World’s Fair, 1893 
All granted Highest Honors to the 
KIMBALL 
Manufactured by 


WwW. W. KIMBALL CO. 
Peabliches s ve, aod 
Jackson Blvd. 




















S. W. Cor, Wabash A 
Chic: 





HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
235 West 102nd Street New York 


MAY MUKLE << 


——Exclusive Management—— 
FLORENCE L. PEASE 1 West 34th St. New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_ TENOR 








Pittsburgh 
‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


WwW. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who mukes 
genuine artists of his p uupils.” 
Highly original — nd effective methods. 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


wim CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Talk” 


Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Fo] Management, The Wolfsohe Musical 
Burean, | W. 34th St.. New York 
address, St. Hubert Hotel, 120 W. S7th St., N. Y. 
Phone 2365 Circle 














Personal 


HUBBARD -GOTTHELF 


‘ ; OPERALOGUES 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


‘THE Conover is ofie of the few 
today rege sssor being built by a adage 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of ” mene? tone 


great Pianos of 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: :: 


MAKERS 











KATHERYN SHARY 


Concerts, Ab oy _ ae 
Telephone: Audubon 5623 614 W. nn St., N.Y. 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





VIOLA COLE 


—————— PIAN 18 T 
612 Fine Arts Bidg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


poris BARNETT 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Studio: 100 Carnegie Hall, New York Ci 
Knabel Piano Wood od 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA TO CONTINUE 


Contrary Report Declared False 








The statement made in a New York musical paper last 
week to the effect that the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will disband at once and that Dr. Muck has resigned as 
conductor is, in the language of Charles Ellis (manager 
of the orchestra), to whom the Musica Courier sent a 
request for confirmation, “a lie.” The word which is 
represented by a dash is not one which is used ordinarily at 
Sunday school or at a ladies’ seminary. 

Although Dr. Muck’s contract expired on May 1, nothing 
has been determined upon between him and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra organization about the renewal or 
abeyance of his further activities. with the association. It 
is practically an assured fact that Dr. Muck will remain 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and that 
under no circumstances will that body discontinue its con- 
certs. This is the declaration of Mr. Ellis and his imme- 
diate associates made to a Musica Courter representative 
on April 27 in Boston. 








SETBACK FOR PRESS AGENTS 





The Dailies to Refuse Free Publicity 





At the closing session of the convention held last week 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, in 
New York, a sustained and organized attack was made 
upon press agents and the consumption of newspaper space 
for free publicity. Editors of the Des Moines Capital, the 
Chicago Daily News and the Washington Star led the at- 
tacks on the press agents. It seemed to be the mind of the 
meeting to eliminate all free publicity in the future. Some 
questions were interpolated regarding publicity and news, 
but it seemed very difficult to separate the two. Baseball, 
Billy Sunday, Theodore Roosevelt, opera singers, famous 
concert performers, Jess Willard, Kaiser Wilhelm, and 
other publicity favorites, were discussed by the objectors, 
who urged the advisability of eliminating all those features 
from the daily newspapers except in the way of actual news 
reports. The editor of the Chicago Daily News, in dis- 
cussing the waste of free publicity, prophesied four page 
newspapers by the autumn if conditions did not change. 
The shortage of paper at the present time was urged as 
another reason for the restriction or entire elimination of 
the free publicity items. 


—--—y 
“Rigoletto” to Open Columbia ~ 
Summer Series of Opera 





Columbia University will inaugurate its short season of 
grand opera at the coming summer session with a per- 
formance of “Rigoletto” on Tuesday evening, July 17. 
Edoardo Petri, director of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company’s Chorus School, under whose management 
the Columbia operas are to be given, also has chosen 
“Bohéme,” “Faust” and “Lucia” as the operas best adapted 
and most suitable for presentation on the university cam- 
pus on Morningside Heights. Each will be repeated once. 
He has not yet determined the order in which they will 
be given with the exception of “Rigoletto,” which will come 
first in each of the two series. 

For the present, subscription books are open only for 
those who desire to subscribe for tickets for either one of 
thé two series of four performances. For the next month 
applications will be received only for a full series, but on 
June 15 the books will be opened for all of the perform- 
ances either separately or in groups. Students and pros- 
pective students in the summer session will receive a con- 
cession in the form of discount of fifty cents on each $2.50 
ticket. 





Puccini’s New Opera, “La Rondine,” Scores 
an Emphatic Hit at Monte Carlo 





Paris, April 5, 1917. 

“La Rondine” (The Swallow), a new opera by Giacomo 
Puccini, has been produced at Monte Carlo. This musical 
comedy was written in 1912 upon the book of the Italian 
poet Giuseppe Adami. The intention was to have pro- 
duced it at Vienna, but Puccini himself broke the contract 
aud spontaneously offered his work to the Monte Carlo 
opera, under the management of Raoul Gunsburg, to be 
produced the first time for the benefit of the French So- 
ciety for the Protection of the Réformés and of the Italian 
wounded. 

Judging from “The Swallow's” successful first flight, it 
will flit joyously north and south and east and west to pipe 
and trill on the golden wings of love. From beginning to 
end the music is pure melody, flexibly varied with a delicate 
orchestration full of happy touches. The action passes at 
the time of the Second Empire and is an episode of simple, 
tender love blossoming pure white from the black soil of 
“le monde galant” of Paris. Magda flies to love as the 
swallow to sunny climes. She loves the young student 
Ruggero, who wins her love and would wed her his lily- 
maid. But Magda, alas! must cause Ruggero and herself 
endless pain. She refuses him for conscience sake—tells 


him she is not his lily-maid Magda, but a repentant Made- 





lcine. The work is cleverly constructed, with harmoniously 
blended contrasts of sustained interest. 

The interpretation was worthy of the composition. 
Signorina della Rizza, as Magda, and Signor Schipa, a 
young tenor of remarkable quality, as Ruggero; Lisette 
and Prunier, the comic couple, found delightful interpreters 
in the charming Signorina Ferraris and Signor Dominici, 
the elegant comedian. M. Huberdeau must be added to 
this fine vocal quartet, and three young singers full of 
grace and vocal merit, Miles. Laugée, Moreau and Mattéi. 
The orchestra was capably and inspiringly conducted by 
the young Italian, Gino Marinuzzi. 

For the three acts of “La Rondine,” of which two trans- 
pire in Paris and the other at Nice, the decorations were 
frcm the brush of M. Visconti, a master of scenic art. 

Comte pr Derma-Hee. 


THE BUENOS AIRES OPERA SEASON 








The annual season of opera at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, the most important of the South American seasons, 
is scheduled to begin on the eighteenth of May with a 
performance of Strauss’ “Rosenkavalier.” The impresarios 
are again Walter Mocchi, of Milan, and Da Rosa, of 
Buenos Aires. In the repertoire, beside the standard 
works, there will be Puccini’s new opera, “Rondine,” Mas- 
cagni’s new opera, “Lodoletta,” which will have its world 
premiére at Buenos Aires, Ribot’s French opéra comique, 
“Marouff,” and “El Abanico,” a new work written especially 
for Mme. Barrientos by Maestro Vives. Another novelty 
for South America will be D’Indy’s “L’Etranger” which 
will be conducted by the composer himself. There are also 
three Argentinian works announced, “La angelical Man- 
uelita,” by Garcia Mansilla; “Ardid de Amor,” by Carlos 
Pedrell, and “Sueno de aima,” by Lopez Buchardo. 

The feminine contingent of the company will include 
Marie Barrientos, Fidelia Campina, a young Spanish 
soprano, Della Rizza, Mme. Vallin-Pardo, Julienne 
Marchal and Gabriela Besanzoni. The tenors are 
to be Caruso, Eduardo Ferrari-Fontana, who wil! sing 
the Wagnerian roles, Tito Schipa, and an Argentine tenor, 
Lafuente. Armand Crabhé and Eugenio Giraldoni are 
among the baritones of th@scompany, while the bass roles 
will be taken care of by Journet and Macini Peralli. The 
principal conductor will be Gino Marinuzzi. 

At the conclusion of the season of opera, there will be 
a season of ballet at the same theater by the Diaghileff 
Company. In connection with this season the two com- 
posers, Ravel and Stravinsky, will go to Buenos Aires 
personally to conduct their works, and Leon Bakst, 
designer of the decorations and costumes, which have 
added so much to the fame of the Russian ballet, will 
assume the stage direction. 





Opéra Comique on May 7 





The performances of the Society of American Singers, 
who are to do opéra comique in English, will begin May 7 
at the Lyceum Theater, New York. The works to be heard 
are Pergolesi’s “The Maid Mistress” and Donizetti’s “The 
Night Bell,” which will be given on Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings, and at the Wednesday and Saturday 
matinees, the orchestra will be directed by Artur Bodanz- 
ky, of the Metropolitan Opera House. Paul Eisler, also 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will conduct the per- 
formances of Gounod’s “The Mock Doctor” on Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday evenings. All three operas will be 
sung in English, with an entire American cast, and will be 
heard for the first time in America at these performances. 





Muratore Not to Go to South America 





It is announced that Lucien Muratore, the famous tenor, 
is threatened with appendicitis and will be unable to keep 
his engagements this summer in South America, as his 
physicians have forbidden him to travel. 


Nahan Franko for Cincinnati 





Nahan Franko, the New York conductor, will lead a 
series of concerts at the Cincinnati Zoo this summer, pre- 
liminary to his annual orchestral engagement at Willow 
Grove, Pa., and the Pittsburgh Exposition. 


Hadow Will Not Come Here 





Professor W. H. Hadow, the famous English musical 
conductor and writer, was offered a professorship of mu- 
sic at the University of California not long ago, but de- 
clined the offer. 


Ravel Wounded 





It is reported from Paris that Maurice Ravel, the com- 
poser, was wounded recently in the battles round Verdun. 
He is in a Paris hospital and expected to recover. 





Holbrooke at the Front 





Joseph Holbrooke, the well known English composer, is 
in France giving concerts at the front, together with the 
Belgian Quartet. 


ATLANTA’S ANNUAL 
GALA OPERA 


Fine Performances and Large Audiences in Attendance 





The annual Atlanta season of the Metropolitan Opera 
was one of the most brilliant of the series. It represents 
the great musical event of the South each year. From the 
box office point of view nothing could have been more sat- 
isfactory, for the theater was crowded every night, and 
there was a high artistic standard as well. — 


The season opened on Monday evening, April 23, with 
Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore,” with Marie Barrientos, 
Lenora Sparkes, Enrico Caruso, Antonio Scotti, and 
Adamo Didur; Gennaro Papi, conducted. A large audi- 
ence was present. 


“Trovatore” with Claudia Muzio, Margarete Ober, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, Pasquale Amato and Leon Rothier de- 
lighted the audience on Tuesday afternoon, April 24. 
Giorgio Polacco conducted. This was Miss Muzio’s first 
appearance in Atlanta and she won the hearts of her 
listeners. 

The Wednesday night performance was devoted to 
“Francesca da Rimini” which, with the artistic aid of 
Frances Alda, Giovanni Martinelli, Lenora Sparkes, and 
Pasquale Amato, could be nothing but successful, despite 
the many shortcomings of the opera itself, 

Claudia Muzio and Enrico Caruso are a pair which would 
attract a large audience no matter which work is given. 
In “Tosca,” presented Thursday afternoon, April 26, they 
drew an audience which occupied every inch of standing 
room and many could not gain admittance. Polacco added 
greatly to the pleasure of the afternoon by the splendid 
work which the orchestra did under his baton. 


On Friday night, April 27, “Boris Godunoff” was given 
with Adamo Didur in the title role. The other parts were 
sung by Luca Botta, Leon Rothier, Margarete Ober, De 
Segurola, Kathleen Howard, and Marie Mattfeld. Pol- 
acco conducted. 

The only German opera presented in Atlanta was “Sieg- 
fried,” on Saturday afternoon. Each and every part was 
well taken care of by Johanna Gadski, Johannes Sembach, 
Albert Reiss, Richard Leonhardt, Karl Braun, Basil Ruys- 
dael, Kathleen Howard, and Edith Mason. Bodanzky 
conducted. : 

“Rigoletto” with Barrientos, Caruso and De Luca, in the 
principal roles, brought the eighth Atlanta season of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company to a successful close. Gen- 
naro Papi conducted. Next week’s Musicat Courier will 
have a detailed account of the Atlanta week with numerous 
illustrations. 





Can Hammerstein Give Opera? 


The Court of Appeals of the State of New York has 
been called upon to decide whether or not grand opera is 
an interstate commodity, and whether contracts in restraint 
of it are in violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
Oscar Hammerstein and Arthur Hammerstein have ap- 
pealed from a judgment of the Appellate Division, Second 
Department, affirming an order of Justice Pendleton ai 
the New York Special Term, granting an injunction on 
the application of the Metropolitan Opera Company, re- 
straining the Hammersteins from breaking their contract 
not to engage in the production of grand opera in New 
York and Boston for a period of ten years from 1910. 

It will be remembered that the consideration for this 
agreement was $1,200,000, paid to Oscar Hammerstein by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, in return for which 
they acquired his Philadelphia Opera House and all his 
contracts and producing rights. In the meantime he built 
an opera house in London and produced grand opera there, 
but the venture was not a success. Then he returned to 
New York and built the Lexington Opera House, an 
nouncing that he would give grand opera in that building 
He contended that his agreement with the Metropolitan 
was void, as an unreasonable restraint of trade, part of 
an unlawful monopoly and an illegal attempt to monop- 
olize interstate commerce and a violation of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. The lower courts held that the word 
commerce means an exchange of merchandise, and that 
grand opera is not covered by the law. 


Song Prize Competition 





The New York Herald announces a prize song com 
petition open to every composer. It offers a gold, a silver 
and a bronze medal for the three best march songs (words 
and music) and three beautiful trophies for the best patri 
otic songs (words and music). The competition closes on 
June 15, after which manuscripts will be judged by three 
prominent musicians. Inquiries or contributions should be 
addressed to the Song Contest Editor, New York Herald, 
Herald Square. New York City. The conditions of : the 
competition are printed in the Sunday Herald. 





The Boston-National Grand Opera Company 





The Musica Courter learns that a large storage ware- 
house is being erected in Cleveland, Ohio. in which the 
scenery, costumes and properties of the Boston-National 
Grand Opera Company will be permanently stored. 
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Bush Conservatory Dormitories 





The most important problem for all music students who 
come to Chicago to spend a period of time here is “Where 
shall I live?” The surroundings and living conditions of 
the student play such a large part in his progress that, 
next to the choice of a teacher, this is the most important 
problem to be solved. No student can hope to do wholly 
satisfactory work, even with the best of teachers, unless 
the living conditions are acceptable 

Notwithstanding this important fact, and although it is 
increasingly difficult for students who do much practicing 
to get the accommodations in the average boarding house, 
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Bush Conservatory is the only large school of its kind in 
Chicago which maintains its own private dormitories for 
students. Colonial Hall, the residence of Bush Conserva- 
tory, is open only to students of the school and offers a 
most attractive environment to those who avail themselves 
of its privileges, 








COLONIAL HALL DORMITORY, BUSH CONSERVATORY. 


Colonial Hall is located on Dearborn avenue, one of the 
best residential sections of Chicago, and near the famous 
Lake Shore Drive and the entrance to Lincoln Park. It is 
close to the main building of the Conservatory and is 
opposite the Newberry Library which has one of the finest 
musical libraries in the world, including the collection of 
the late Theodore Thomas, 

Colonial Hall has residence accommodations for a large 
number of students. The rooms are all pleasant with 
plenty of sunshine and air, there being no inside rooms. 
The decorations are attractive, the furnishings complete 
and in good taste and every room has a comfortable bed, 
chairs, table and practice piano. 

On entering the Hall, one is pleasantly impressed with 
the spacious parlors and reception rooms, where the young 
ladies may receive their friends. A large vege leads 
to the upper floors where the living rooms are located. 
These are arranged in suites for two and three students 
with a few single rooms. 

The dining rooms are located on the south side of the 
building with an abundance of sunshine and pleasant sur- 
roundings. ‘The meals are wholesome and nutritious and 
every possible care and supervision is given to the physical 
welfare of the students, 

The dean of women at Colonial Hall is a woman of 
charm and refinement and a large experience in dealing 
with girls that gives her wisdem in influencing them in 
the finer ways of life. She has close supervision of the 
health and welfare of the students and has created a 
delightful home atmosphere which contributes much to the 
success of the dormitory life. 

It has not been found necessary to have strict house 
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MURATORE RECALLED 
THIRTY-FOUR TIMES AND 
SANG SEVEN ENCORES 


Chicago Evening Post, March Chicago Evening Journal, 


17, 1917. 


REMARKABLE ENTHUSIASM 
IS UNLOOSED 


Dayton Daily News, March 
21, 1917. 


MURATORE GETS 


Chicago Tribune, March 17, 


MURATORE HAD ‘AN 
EXTRAORDINARY 
RECEPTION 


March 17, 1917. 


CHICAGO PAYS HOMAGE 
TO MURATORE 


Chicago American, March 17, 
1917. 


MURATORE RAN AWAY 
WITH THE SHOW 


Chicago Herald, March 17, 
1917. 


MURATORE THRILLS 
ALL WITH VOICE 


San Francisco Examimer, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1917. 
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rules for the government of the students. The policy of 
the management has been to refuse admission to those 
who cannot furnish satisfactory references as to character 
and ideals, rather than to restrict the liberty of the ma- 
jority by irksome rules. The guidance and influence of a 
careful chaperon and house mother has been found the 
most successful way of meeting the problems of student 
government. This contributes much to the homelike atmos- 
phere which distinguishes the student life at Colonial Hall 
from that of the usual dormitory. 

_In fact, it has been said that the student life of Bush 
Conservatory resembles more the life of a college than 
that of any other large Conservatory in this country. The 
students of Bush Conservatory who come from all parts 
of the United States and Canada form a congenial and 
wholly interesting group of earnest students. The social 
activities at the Hall provide wholesome recreation and 
diversion from their serious studies. 

“Owing to the success of the student dormitory plan in 
connection with the Conservatory, President Bradley is 
planning an enlargement of the dormitory accommodations 
of Bush Conservatory for the coming season, 

Colonial Hall will remain open for the summer term. 
The management has already received a large number of 
applications for accommodations at the Hall for the sum- 
mer term beginning June 25. 





U. S. Kerr’s Recital Delights Large Audience 





U. S. Kerr delighted a large audience in Geneva, N. Y., 
recently, as the following from the Daily Times of that 
city, April 19, echoes: 


The recital given by U. S. Kerr, of New York, was one of the 
best numbers given this winter in a series of entertainments. Mr. 
Kerr’s program was varied, including songs in several different 
1 He has a voice of tremendous range. His intonation 
is perfect and as he skilfully attacks and then unfolds to a greater 
strength, he thrills the audience with the magnificence and power 
of his voice. His voice has a rich, smooth quality that could only 
be given by nature and with it the highest culture was discernible. 
u ¢ first part of the program includes a heav eee, which 


r. Kerr sang with ease. His rendition of “La umit,” “Zur 











U. S. KERR. 


‘ 

Ruh, Zur Ruh,” “Widmung,” and “Faith,” were superb as was 
Stephen’s “Mexicana” and the “Toreador Song,” in the second 
part. Among the numbers on the program of the evening and the 
encores were the old time songs, ate as “O Wert Thou in the 
Cau'd Blast,” “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
and the more recent “Rosary,” which were most enthusiastically 
received. The old songs, sung with a charm and pathos, as Mr. 
Kerr sang them, seemed to appeal to the hearts of all present. 

Mr. Kerr had as accompanist A. W. Bergemeister, of New York, 
Prof. Bergemeister gave two selections on the piano, the first being 
the rhapsody, op. i2, by Liszt, which called. forth the greatest 
applause. 





The Opera at Monte Carlo recently produced Rubin- 
stein’s “Demon,” a work that was announced in the reper- 
toire of the Boston-National Grand Opera Company this 
season, but not prodtced. 
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Directs the Southern Spring Tour of the 


Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra 
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PAT ERSON CELEBRATES 
FIFTEENTH MUSIC FESTIVAL 


This Year’s Event Eclipses All Previous Occasions—Conductor Wiske’s Efforts Have Made That City a Music 
Center—“McCormack Night”—Magnificent Work of Chorus and Assisting Artists—“Jubilee Night,” With 
Margaret Abbott, Dora Becker, Stetson Humphrey and Local Singers—Work by Music 
Festival Association—Behind the Scenes—Notes 


Paterson, N. J., April 25, 1917. 
amid an atmosphere of pomp 
Paterson and its surrounding 
country turned out in goodly numbers last evening to 
take part in the fifteenth music festival, which tonight 
reached the high water mark of success, both artistically 
and financially 

Che celebration was begun with a dash of brilliancy, i 
success grew momentarily and with its conclusion came a 
mingling of joy and extreme regret. The splendor of this 
year's festivities eclipsed all previous ones signifying more 
than ever the remarkable musical progress the people of 
Paterson have enjoyed under the guidance of their con 
ductor and friend, C. Mortimer Wiske, The chorus was 
truly justified in its rejoicing for such singing as theirs 
surpassed anything the writer had ever before heard. 
Their work was not only masterly but contributed much 
towards the general triumph of the two days’ celebration. 
And while enjoying the pleasure of having accomplished 
commendable work, thoughts of regret must have 
crept into their minds more than once, inasmuch as the 
final number, “The Star Spangled Banner” sung tonight, 
meant the retirement of Mr. Wiske and the loss of one of 
the finest men the city of Paterson has ever known. 

For twenty-five years all his efforts and energy have 
been directed towards furthering the musical development 
of his fellow men throughout northern New Jersey, and 
these efforts have most certainly not been in vain. During 
the period of time covering the fifteen music festivals he 
has arranged and conducted, Mr. Wiske never lost an 
opportunity of transporting some of the world’s best 
known artists to these festivals and thereby contributed 
unlimited enjoyment to those who have supported them 
most generously. His courtesy and encouragement to the 
artists during rehearsals has always prevailed, even during 
the most trying moments, and his almost magnetic influ- 
ence together with the mutual sympathy which exists be- 
tween conductor and the chorus have done much towards 
creating this organization of superior standing, whose 
work speaks for the ability and skill of its conductor. In 
fact, one might safely say that Mr. Wiske is directly re- 
sponsible for the rapid growth of Paterson along musical 
lines, and one quite naturally realizes that the withdrawal 
of Mr. Wiske’s services after this year will most certainly 
effect the situation, inasmuch as Mr. Wiske has shown 
himself to be most valuable to that city, and it is sufficient 
to say that it will be difficult to find this man’s equal. Mr. 
Wiske is not only superior mentally, but is endowed also 
with abnormal physical strength. 


First Rehearsal 


Yesterday afternoon there was a short but satisfactory 
rehearsal of the orchestra under Mr. Wiske. Both con- 
ductor and men worked with what seemed to be a complete 
understanding of each other and the results obtained 
during the evening’s performance testified well to their 
mutual sympathy and treatment of the various scores. 


“McCormack Night” 


“McCormack Night.” The excellent man- 
agement of the concert was, to cite just one instance, 
chown by the fact that at eight-seventeen, two minutes 
after the scheduled time for the opening of the program, 


Decked in holiday garb, 
and gayety the people of 
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Last night was 


CLARISSA ZOMERDYK. 











the orchestra, under Conductor Wiske’s able baton, ren- 
dered Flotow’s overture “Riibezehl,” before an audience, 
the size of which exceeded 6,000 people. The severity of 
the Fifth Regiment Armory was transformed into a veri- 
table bower of American flags, festooned over the platform 


JOHN McCORMACK 


artistically and rivaling in no mean respect the dexterity 
with which the rest of the armory was draped with various 
other flags of vivid coloring. Eager faces peeped over the 
galleries, hung with white bunting sprinkled with stars. 





BARBARA BOURHILL. 








After the chorus had sung, “O Italia” (Donizetti), and 
the popular Irish tenor, John McCormack, stepped onto 
the stage, the deafening applause which greeted Mr. Mc- 
Cormack kept him bowing for several moments. It must 
be said right here that whether it be in an operatic aria, 
or a simple Irish ballad, the tenor never fails to captivate 
his hearers. In Massenet’s “Le Cid,” accompanied by the 
orchestra, his voice was heard to great advantage. As an 
encore, “Una Furtiva Lagrima,” from “L’Elisir d’Amore” 
was resorted to most happily and in this, his art was again 
much in evidence. Mr. McCormack’s voice—as every one 
knows—is of exquiste quality, its richness rivaling the 
purity and brilliancy in color. His diction is excellent and 
his noble feeling was skilfully effected in all of his inter- 
pretations, yet with all this, there is still something that 
exists in his voice that makes it utterly different from that 
of any other tenor. Some may call it individuality or 
style, others, grace, but the most accurate definition might 
be “soul.” Certainly, Mr. McCormack’s singing possesses 
an abundance of that quality. As usual the biggest hit of 
the evening came with the group of Irish songs arranged 
by Hughes. They included “Nora O’Neale,” “Ballynure 
Ballad” ; “Must I Go Bound,” and “Pastheen Fionn” (Milli- 
gan-Fox), After each song the audience was profuse in 
its acknowledgment of Mr. McCormack’s delightful sing- 
ing. As encores, he gave the song which might be called 
his own, “The Little Grey Home in the West,” the other, 
“Mother Machree,” created the usual burst of applause, 
when Mr. Schneider played the introductory strains. Long 
after his golden tones had died away in that particular 
number, the people kept on calling for more, but they had 
to wait until later for any additional ones. In these num- 
bers, Mr. McCormack had the support of Edwin Schneider 
at the piano. As a final group, the tenor gave some songs 
which were a part of his recent New York programs and 
in which he pleased considerably. “The Bitterness of 
Love,” by Dunn, is said to have been composed by a resi- 
dent of Paterson. It is a lovely number and interpreted 
by the singer came well- -nigh up to the perfection mark. 
Schneider’s “Your Eyes,” is a magnificent little song, and 
Kreisler’s “Old Refrain,” with the quaint yodel, caused a 
deep impression. “Her portrait,” by Melvin, completed 
the group, but not his singing, for he gave two more 
encores, “Mavis” and the very appropriate “O That We 
Two Were Maying,” by Nevin, which was one of the best 
things that Mr. McCormack did. During the evening he 
received a huge basket of carnations bearing an American 
and Irish flag. As a final effect, Mr. McCormack led the 
orchestra and audience in the singing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” which created boundless enthusiasm. It might be 
well to add here that McCormack still continues to draw 
capacity houses. 


Donald McBeath, Assisting Artist 


In his association with Donald McBeath, the young 
Australian violinist, Mr. McCormack has an able assisting 
artist, as well as one in Edwin Schneider, who is a musi- 
cian of tried ability. The violinist played Svendsen’s 
“Romance” with excellent style and just the proper feel- 
ing. He was accorded an enthusiastic welcome. His tal- 
ent is accompanied by a modesty that renders Mr. Mc- 
Beath’s playing even more enjoyable under these circum- 
stances. His othcr two numbers were “Spanish Dance” 
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(Granados) and “Liebesfreud” (Kreisler). The audience 
was reluctant about allowing the yeung artist to cease his 
playing, and accordingly he was obliged to give two more 
encores before he could lay down his bow for the evening. 
These were Max Reger’s “Cradle Song” and Kreisler’s 
charming “Liebeslied.” 


Orchestral Numbers 


The orchestral numbers besides the above mentioned 
one included “Dance Espagnole” (Fliege) and “Spanish 
Dances” (Moszkowski), which were both excellently 
played. The delightful free rhythm prevailed throughout. 


Chorus Work 


The chorus work reached perfection in “Matona, Lovely 
Maiden” (Lassus), which is credited with being one of the 
oldest pieces written, inasmuch as it was composed in the 
sixteenth century. The work took on double merit because 


iy 


MARGARET ABBOTT. 





it was unaccompanied and the effect was pure and unham- 
pered in the slightest degree. So was the “Boatman’s 
Good Night” (Schira), which added a touch of brilliancy 
to the entire program. “The Miller’s Wooing” (Tanning) 
left the vast throng in a happy frame of mind, and in- 
cidentally concluded the excellent program. 


The Second Rehearsal 


Three o’clock today the second rehearsal was held in 
the Armory. ‘The artists went through their parts with 
little if any, repetition, and took this occasion more to 
acquire the little touches of finesse that made their work 
in the evening so commendable. A word might be in sea- 
son to the effect that a happy spirit of comradeship existed 
between the artists which made the afternoon more than 
pleasurable for all. 


Jubilee Night 


The sale of seats equaled that of the previous night, 
the majority of interest centering in the three local sing- 
ers. The other artists, well chosen for the occasion, were 
Margaret Abbott, contralto; Dora Becker, violinist, accom- 
panied by Sidney A Baldwin, and Stetson Humphrey, 
baritone. Another interesting feature of the evening came 
with the Orpheus Club. a body of excellently trained male 
singers, whose work possessed a mark of sterling print. 
The orchestra and chorus of four hundred men and women, 
again conducted by Mr. Wiske, repeated their success of 
last evening. 


Local Artists 


The three local artists were found in two very sweet 
young sopranos and an equally attractive contralto. 
Gertrude Fozard, the 1914 honor festival soloist, who has 
been studying at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
since that time, under the capable direction of Dr. Fery 
Lulek, appeared tonight and sang several numbers. Her 
first, an aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” in which 
she had the support of the orchestra, gave her much 
opportunity to show the great range of her lovely soprano 
voice, its purity and freshness heing an added delight. The 
certainty of her upper notes, over which she showed per- 
fect control, was amazing. Her interpretation was char- 
acterized by a fine dramatic feeling which aroused her 
hearers to the point of profuse applause. As an encore 
Miss Fozard gave the quaint Southern melody made 
famous by Alma Gluck, “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” 
If she had not shown her artistic qualities in the first num- 
ber, this alone ,would have been sufficient to show her 
talent. Her singing of this number possessed everything 
that was desirable. After she had received two huge 
bouquets, she accompanied herself to another graceful little 
ballad. Miss Fozard’s voice is unmistakably beautiful, and 
the development in it is attributed to her teacher, Dr. 
Lulek, whose work was clearly shown in her singing. One 
can say with assurance that under his guidance she will 
one day not far off be fitted for opera. She has much per- 
sonality and charm, which, added to her other qualities, 
will tend towards making her successful in the profes- 
sional field. As a final number she sang “Inflammatus” 


(Rossini) with the assistance of the orchestra and chorus, 
under Mr. Wiske. 


Last Year’s Soloist 


The honor soloist of last year was Barbara Bourhill. 
She, too, is the possessor of a pleasing voice of exceptional 
volume, which was evidenced in her rendering of “Un bel 
di” from “Madame Buttertly.” For some reason or other 
her teacher, William Kreamer, was allowed to conduct the 
orchestra for this number, and the general impression 
created was that the artistic effect was not what it should 
have been. Mr. Kreamer as a teacher no doubt possesses 
merit—as was shown by his pupil’s training—but it is cer- 
tain that his association with the orchestra was. not suc- 
cessful. As an encore Miss Bourhill gave “My Love Has 
Come to Me,” which proved most effective. 


1917 Soloist 


Clarissa Zomerdyk, the honor soloist for this year, might 
be said to have made her debut tonight. Unusual interest, 
therefore, centered around this young contralto, whose 
singing of Gluck’s “I Have Lost My Euridice” was lovely. 
Her notes are mellow and velvety in quality, and she sings 
with good taste and style. If at times her singing lacked 
the necessary coloring (which maturity will overcome), 
she at least showed that her feeling was true and un- 
affected. She was accorded a hearty demonstration of ap- 
proval and responded with “Just You,” a very attractive 
number. Miss Zomerdyk received five huge baskets of 
flowers and more than that number of bouquets. 


Admirable Work of Music Festival Association 


The work that the music festival association (suggested 
by Conductor Wiske) has been doing towards helping 
young talented students to the road of success by bringing 
them forward, and arranging in some cases, for their tui- 
tion, is excellent, and the writer felt after hearing the 
three soloists that their efforts have not been in vain and 
that their protegees will prove a credit to them. 

Miss Fozard, the honor soloist of 1914, through Mr. 
Wiske’s interest, is studying at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, under Dr. Fery Lulek, head of the vocal 
department. Mr. Wiske suggested this course of study 
with Dr. Lulek and to substantiate his judgment, Miss 
Fozard will complete within three years, a full four year 
course. ‘lherefore, entire credit for this young singer’s 
success is due to Mr. Wiske and Dr. Lulek. 


Dora Becker, Violinist 


Dora Becker, the talented violinist, created*much favor 
in her playing of Wieniawski’s “Romance and Finale.” 
She had the assistance of the orchestra and this combina- 
tion was a happy one. Miss Becker showed after the first 


SNAPSHOTS TAKEN 

(1) Stetson Humphrey testing his strength. (2) Left to 
Mrs. Wiske, Clarissa Zomerdyk; Stetson Humphrey and 
festival conductor, between two soldier boys, 





few strains that she was master of her instrument. Her 
tones are profound and of wide scope, while her technic 
and style are of the finest. Later in three sherter pieces 
she was given vast opportunity to show grace and variety 
of style in which she was most successful. These numbers 
were Tirindelli’s “Pierrot Cui”; Kreisler’s “Viennese Song” 
and “North Wind,” by Cecil Burleigh, At the conclusion 
of these the old Armory rang with a tumult of applause, 
and the violinist was obliged to wend her way more than 
once through the orchestra to the front of the platform in 
order to acknowledge her hearers’ appreciation of her ar- 
tistic work. In these numbers Miss Becker had the aid 
of Sidney Baldwin at the piano. Mr. Baldwin is an estab- 
lished and thorough musician and his work added to the 
general success of that part of the program. He never 
forgot his limits as an accompanist and worked in complete 
sympathy with Miss Becker, who, by the way, forms a 
prominent link in the chain of success of this year’s 
festival. 

It might be well to add here that Mr, Baldwin, too, is 
responsible in no small way for the success of the festival, 
inasmuch as he has been of valuable assistance to Mr. 
Wiske. 

Margaret Abbott, Contralto 


Margaret Abbott, the popular contralto, who has been 
associated with so many other festivals this season, did 
creditable work in her singing of “Mon Coeur se Prise” 
(Thomas). Her voice of unusual volume and _ beauty 
touched the hearts of all her hearers in this magnificent 
number. Her diction could be distinguished at a great 
distance, which is saying much, considering the tremendous 
size of the Armory. Miss Abbott’s lower notes are warm 
and of remarkable eveness. Her work has a decided finish 
and style of marked refinement. As an encore she ren 
dered the old English ballad “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes.” Her hearers were once more made familiar 
with this simple yet beautiful number sung so exquisitely 
by Miss Abbott. In the last number she was accompanied 
ably by Miss Matthews at the piano, and later in three 
songs: “Ein solcher ist mein Freund” (Wolf); “Mon 
Coeur Chant” (Chaminade); and “Summertime” (Ward 


(Continued on page 12,) 








BEFORE REHEARSAL. 
right: Gertrude Fozard, Elsa Proskey, William Kreamer, Barbara Bourhill, 


rs. Dalling in 
(4) Sidney A. Baldwin snapped on his way to rehearsal. 
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PITTSBURGH MALE CHORUS CONCERT 


Marie Morvisey, Soloist With James Stephen Martin’s 
Forces 

Under the direction of James Stephen Martin, the second 
oncert of the Pittsburgh Male Chorus’ eleventh season 
took place on Friday evening, April 20, in Carnegie Music 
Hall. This chorus is one of that city’s most notable or- 
ganizations, and the record of its activities during the 
past eleven years, is a credit to the artistic and musical 
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life of the city and to the splendid ability of Mr. Martin. 
Particularly pleasing was the program, which opened with 
a group of Greek songs, translated from the Anthology 
and set to music by Sir Edward Elgar. Of diversified 
style, they served to show the excellence of tonal coloring 
and the fine ensemble which the chorus, under Mr, Mar- 
tin's excellent training produces. Precision of attack and 
excellent diction were other points worthy of praise, In 
Hegar’s “The King and the Bard,” the chorus achieved 
some thrilling climaxes. Other interesting numbers on the 
program were three negro melodies arranged by Dr. 
Arthur Mees, “O Brudder William,” “Roll, Jordan, Roll,” 
and “Nobody Knows the Trouble I See,” richly melodious 
and having the characteristic flavor of the folk songs of 
the colored race, finely arranged with rich tone colorings; 
“The Keys of Heaven,” an old Cheshire folk song; “Sing, 
Sweet Bird” (Baldamus), “It was a Lover and his Lass” 
(Gibson) and “Killarney,” which was given by request. 
The program closed with Protheroe’s “Drontheim,” in 
which the solo parts were taken by C. Warren Kinder, 
tenor, and Frederick G. Rodgers, baritone. A patriotic 
flavor was given by opening the concert with “America” 
and closing with “The Star Spangled Banner,” both sung 
by the chorus and audience with great enthusiasm. 
Marie Morrisey, contralto, was the assisting artist and 
one who won instant favor with the beauty of her voice 
and the charm of her gracious personality. Her first 
number was the “Agnus Dei” of Bizet, in which she was 
assisted by Blanche Sanders Walker at the piano, and 
Earl Mitchell at the organ. Her dramatic gifts and the 
remarkable range of her voice were shown to special 
advantage. Her two song groups included “Gia La Notte” 
(Haydn), “Les Berceaux” (Faure), “Lauf der Welt” 
(Greig), “Schmied Schmerz” (Van Eyken), “A Lovely 
Maiden Roaming” (Branscombe), “Pirate Dreams” (Huer- 
ter), “Moon Time” (Brewer) and “Lorraine, Lorraine, 
Lorrie’ (Spross). Although each number won its special 
favor, she was perhaps at her best in Grieg’s “Lauf der 
Welt” and the charming “Pirate Dreams” of Huerter. 
Others who contributed to the success of the concert 
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Prima Donna Coloratura 











Florence Macbeth, the soloist of the evening, 
was received with a truly moving and deserved 
enthusiasm. It is a long time—far too long— 
since her beautifully pure, flexible, effortless 
soprano voice has been heard here. The “Bell 
Song” from Delibes’ “Lakmé” and “Thou Charm- 
ing Bird” were written to display the pure, round 
tones and always fascinating, wonder-compelling 
resources of just such voices as hers, and Miss 
Macbeth sung them with something very near 

erfection._—- Mr. Flandrau, the St. Paul Pioneer 
ess. 


The soloist was Florence Macbeth, the beloved 
Minnesota diva of coloratura song. It was pleas- 
antly realized how the art and voice of the song- 
stress are steadily unfolding. Enthusias- 
tically received, there was another brilliant extra 
| sw each number. ..— The Journal, Minneapolis, 

inn. 


Miss Macbeth was in perfect voice, which 
means that anything purer, sweeter, or more 
velvety smooth and gracefully flexible than her 
artistic vocalization has seldom been heard in 
the Auditorium. ..—Minneapolis Morning Tribune. 


Her voice is fresh, clear and charming, and 
proved entirely equal to all the demands made 
on a coloratura voice by those exacting favor- 
ites, the “Bell Song” from Delibes’ “Lakmé” and 
“Charmant Oiseau,” from David's “La Perle du 
Bresil.” . . .—St. Paul Daily News. 
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were H. T. Asher, tenor; Russell H. Kirk, baritone; 
Thomas Morris, Jr., bdtitone, and W. Jackson Edwards, 
who was the accompanist for the club. 


Homer Grunn’s Pupils Give Excellent Concert 





Pupils of Homer Grunn were heard in a recital of un- 
usual merit recently. Mr. Grunn is known both as pianist, 
teacher and composer, and the work of his pupils on this 
occasion attests fully his ability as a teacher. He evidently 
not only possesses knowledge but has the faculty of im- 
parting it. The program follows: 


Concerto, D minor, andante (Mozart), Ardena Felch; “S 
ligio” (Liszt), Emma _ Eble; prelude and fugue (Bach), Gladys 
Grant; ballad (Karajitschew), “Coucou” (Daquin), ‘Tamberin” 
(Rameau-Godowsky), concert etude (MacDowell), Elizabeth Barrett; 
concerto, E major, first movement (Mozart), Marcia Adelmann; 


HOMER GRUNN, 
Pianist-composer. 


variations (Mendelssohn), “Springbrunnen” (Aus der Ohe), con- 
cert etude, C major (Aus der Ohe), Irvina Shanklin; sonata, first 
movement (Charles W. Cadman), “Cloches a travers les feuilles” 
(Debussy), ‘‘Jeaux d’eau” (Ravel), Homer Simmons; orchestral 
parts played by Homer Grunn. 


Apropos of the foregoing are these “Zuni Impressions” 

to Homer Grunn by William Hooper Howells: 
Dame Nature, our sole tutor ever shows 
Her avid lust for beauty; by her skill 
In Art and Alchemy, she works her will. 
And from a lifeless clod evolves a rose. 
This lesson man has pondered till he knows 
Some little part of Nature’s secret way, 
And strives undaunted, happy if he may 
Fashion from crudity some othe things 
To mitigate the barrens of his day 
And give imagination radiant wings. 
So in the realm of music he will seize 
The primal notes by infant races sung 
And weave them into glorious symphonies 
Or songs like pearls upon a harp wire strung. 
This toil is yours and listening we perceive, 
New ncanings unrevealed to us before, 
Ot ancient rites and mystic Zuni lore 
And desert harmonies at morn or eve. 
Over some venerated fount you weave 
Rainbows of music; and the sacred dance 
We hear, with throbbing drums and rhythmic feet 
Invoking rain for arid corn and wheat. 
We see the chiefs retreating and advance 
In masks grotesque and gaudy colored plume. 
While sprays of melody, denote the strains 
Of Zuni flutes from out the Kiva’s gloom. 
These are the visions of the purple plains 
Which you embroider on your gamut’s loom. 


Marcella Craft at Erie 





_ Marcella Craft the American soprano who will be heard 
in a song recital at the Erie (Pa.) Festival, on May 7, 
has been engaged for a second appearance at the festival 
the following evening. She will sing on this occasion the 
soprano role in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” a work with 
which she won great success at the Worcester Festival 
last fall. Miss Craft has sung this oratorio a great many 
times both in this country and abroad and in it she has 
secured some of her most notable triumphs. 





“Why should opera tenors make good soldiers?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“Because they love to face the front.” 
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‘His reading of the Beethoven Sonata was that of a master—poetic, clearly 
articulated, exquisitely balanced.’’—H. E. KREHBIEL in The New York Tribune. 
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Loudon Charlton Announces 


- The Return to America Next Season 
(Under the Auspices of the French-American Association for Musical Art) 


of 


Three Attractions Which Have Lent Real 
Distinction to the Season Just Closing 


JOSEPH BONNET 


The Distinguished 
French Organ 
Virtuoso 


MADAME 


GABRIELLE GILLS 


The Brilliant French 


Soprano 





29 tie 














SOCIETE DES 
INSTRUMENTS ANCIENS 


(Fondee par Henri Casadesus) 


“In daintiness, historical curiosity and a certain sense of choiceness 
such a concert would be hard to excel.”-—New York Evening Sun. 





“The p'ayers are artists of uncommon skill and fine artistic feeling, 
| | and their playing shows long and intimate experience together and a full 
| understanding of the exacting demands of a well balanced and perfectly 
| finished- ensemble.”—Richard Aldrich, in New York Times. 








“A sound, splendid and admirable artist.” 





| 
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The Second American Tours of these three distinguished 
attractions will open in November, and will necessarily be 
limited to a few months. For terms and dates write 
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Paterson Festival 
(Continued from page 9.) 
Stephens). In these she created more pleasure, and was 
again accorded tremendous applause. 


Stetson Humphrey, Baritone 


Stetson Humphrey's rich, baritone voice was most agree- 
able in “Phaudrig Crohoore” (Stamford), an Irish can- 
tata, in which the chorus and orchestra played the im- 
portant parts. It is to be regretted that Mr. Humphrey 
did not have more of an opportunity in which to show the 
wonderful quality of his voice, However, he will be one of 
the artists to appear at the Newark Festival next week, and 
it is to be hoped that he then will be given full swing. As 
it was, he filled his part admirably, and added to the merit 
of this rollicking number, 


The Orpheus Club 


The Orpheus Club rendered two numbers, “Sunset” (Van 
de Water), and “For Love of Her” (Strauss). In both of 
these it displayed voices of excellent blending, the general 
effect of which was unusually successful, It was encored. 
Mr. Wiske conducted. 


Fine Chorus Work 


The chorus numbers began with “A New National Hymn” 
(written by a Patersonian), copies of which were sold 
during intermission by members of the regiment for the 
benefit of the American Red Cross. Without doubt the 
most magnificent number given by this sterling chorus was 
Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord,” whose many beauties were 
highly emphasized by the excellent singing of it. Sousa’s 
“Stars and Stripes,” an orchestral triumph, found as much 
favor as of old. “The Star Spangled Banner” again closed 
the concert, and incidentally marked the end of this year’s 
festivities. Judging from the after remarks, the unanimous 
decision was that it had surpassed all other festivals and 
would go down as an important step in the musical progress 
of Paterson, which it is hoped will not be neglected in the 
future. Certainly everyone enjoyed the two nights’ cele- 
bration, and each and every one was sorry that the time 
had come for them to find their way homeward, perhaps 
wondering when the next festival will take place. 


Notes 


Tribute must be paid to Mrs, Wiske, the clever wife of 
Paterson's greatest conductor, without whose inexhaustible 
energy the plans of the festival might not have gone on so 
smoothly. For months in advance of the celebration, Mrs. 
Wiske spent her time in sending out the necessary sets of 
circulars and literature in order to create interest in the 
Personal visits had to be made upon prospective 
patrons. Plans thought out and executed with as little 
waste of time and expense as possible. During rehearsals 
of the chorus which had been going on since Christmas, 
she turned her attention to accompanying the singers and 
aiding her husband in any way that she could. Up to the 
last moment before the concerts, she was to be found 
superintending the sale of tickets. She handles her five- 
passenger Overland car like a veteran, and inside of five 
minutes can make a quick change from her afternoon frock 
to her evening clothes, a feat not easily accomplished by 
the average woman, In connection with this, it must be 
:aid that Mrs. Wiske made a handsome picture in a very 
smart looking blue gown which she carried off with con- 
siderable grace. 

As a gift of appreciation for Mr. Wiske’s services during 
these years, the Paterson chorus presented him with a 
lovely box hammock in which the conductor can steal 
“seven winks” during the summer months. They also pre- 
sented Mrs. Wiske with several wicker chairs for use on 
the porch of their summer home. 

A supper was peld in honor of the Wiskes at the Hamil- 
ton Club, Paterson, after the concert. 

There are other people whose names deserve honorable 
mention, One among them is August Epple, city editor 
of the Press-Guardian, whose interests on that paper did 
not interfere with his efforts to make the festival the suc- 
cess it became, Mr. Epple has the appreciation of all Pater- 
son. Another one, is a little woman whose patience and 
genial smile went a long ways towards “nipping” the sale 
of many a seat. She is Mrs. E. Merrick, secretary of the 


chorus 


event, 


Behind the Scenes 


There were many amusing incidents that happened during 
the festival. A few of these must be noted down. 

(1). During the sale of tickets for the first night, an 
old son of Erin approached the window and the following 
conversation ensued: 

“Have you a ticket for Jahn?” 

“Yes, how many?” 

“One, to be sure, I’m a single man I am, but I’m goin’ 
to hear Jahn. ‘Tis a foine boy he is!” 

2). During the second rehearsal, when one of the 
sopranos was in the midst of her aria, an inharmonious 
sound issued persistently from under the stage. Upon 
investigation, two dirty-faced tots of four years each were 
discovered standing on one of the musicians trunks, shout- 
ing at the tops of their voices. Evidently they were trying 
to copy the soloist, When they found they were discov- 
ered, they scattered like so many chickens out of the back 
door, 

(3). (Overheard in the train). One woman (evidently 
a member of the chorus) to her friend: “Didn’t we sing 
well tonight?” 

Her friend: “Yes, and the altos took that B flat as if 
they really knew it, didn’t they?” 

(4). There were two bars of rest in one of the orches- 
tral numbers. Before the last beat was up, the armory 
mascot, a shaggy dog, gave a long mournful bark, followed 
by two staccato ones, which caused the entire orchestra 
to smile for the fraction of a second. 

(5). Those who had seats in the gallery, near the stage, 
got more than their money’s wo on Tuesday night. 
This time, John McCormack was the center of attraction, 
but behind the scenes, during one of the Spanish dances, 

Cormack 


layed so excellent! the orchestra, Mr. Mc 
aave an amusing exhib tion of what he called the “Mac- 


Wi Trot.” The tenor demonstrated fully that all his 
did not lie in his singi In. other words, he is 
unusually light on his toes! for Newark’s festival 


next week! 
Joseruine Vina. 
Paterson’s Opinion of Director Wiske 


“Regret was mingled with delight at the ‘jubilee night’ 
concert of the Paterson music festival in the Fifth i- 
ment Armory /ast night. For it was the final event of 
festival series covering a period of fifteen years under 
Director C, Mortimer Wiske, a series at once gratifyi 
and instructive, with the last of the series the Pang ome 
leader in musical activities in this city. Mr. Wiske, whose 
efforts have been crowned with success in Paterson, leaves 
in a few days for his little farm in Maine,” states the 
Paterson (N. J.) Morning Call as a preface to a glowing 
tribute to the splendid work which Mr. Wiske has ac- 
complished in that city during the past fifteen or more 
years. “Thousands turned out that they might witness the 
last of Mr. Wiske’s sweeping musical successes, And 
those who saw and heard, will carry with them the pleas- 
ant memory of this, the last festival under Director Wiske, 
will always feel its gratifying influence, yet regretting that 
Mr. Wiske will not be here to spur other festivals on to 
even greater triumphs, It must have been stimulating to 
Mr. Wiske to gaze on so big a gathering of admirers and 
music enthusiasts. It seemed, too, that members of the 
chorus, as well as the conductor, were quickened by the 
audience. At any rate, Mr. Wiske and his band of singers 
have never given a more dramatic performance than that 
of last night—a performance that approached closer in 
intensity of expression, in incisiveness and authority, to the 
standard Mr. Wiske has always looked upon as ideal. 

“The singing of the big festival chorus, numbering more 
than 400 voices, was undoubtedly one of the big features 
of the evening. The orchestra, consisting of sixty pieces, 
gave a support that was a very gratifying element. Mr. 
Wiske had drilled both well, and this was very evident 
in the results, 

“‘Phaudrig Crohoore,’ while a light and catchy trifle is 
by no means easy to perform. It required considerable 
rehearsal to key it up to the proper spirit for successful 
presentation, and for this reason, there is considerable 
credit due Mr. Wiske and his singers. The singing of 
the chorus was never ragged or off pitch, and generally 
the spirit and volume and quality of tone was genuinely 
admirable. Mr. Wiske had excellent control over so large 
a body of singers. At times it seemed the tone was pro- 
duced by but one voice.” 

And in another portion of this article, the Call declared 
that “The chorus showed the fine training of Mr. Wiske 
and acquitted itself so admirably as to win rounds of 
applause after every offering. At all times it revealed the 
sureness of Mr, Wiske’s master touch. It revealed the 
essence of each selection, giving an interpretation at once 
artistic, inspiring and remarkably beautiful. Some num- 
bers were replete with characteristic touches, varying in 
significance from genial and gay to the dreamy and ro- 
mantic, But each mood was well brought out, not at all 
overdone, and this is surely indicative of the ability of 
Director Wiske and his chorus. 

“The performance as a whole was an artistic climax to 
the fifteen years of festivals under Mr. Wiske. His in- 
genuity and perseverance have, though the music festival 
may not be revived, placed the Paterson music festival on 
a lofty pinnacle of artistic triumphs. His work is a monu- 
ment to himself and music in Paterson. That he and Mrs. 
Wiske, who was the accompanist for the chorus, are so 
soon to leave fills every music lover for miles around with 
deep regret. All wish him well and all hope sincerely he 
may return to conduct another splendid festival, 

“Perhaps he may. Who knows? 

“Meanwhile there is the memory of past successes.” 








Newark’s Third Annual Music Festival 


On Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 
Newark, N. J., is holding its third annual music festival 
at the First Regiment Armory. On the first night, John 
McCormack, assisted by Donald McBeath, violinist, and 
Edwin Schneider, pianist, presented the following program: 
Orchestra, “Riibezahl” overture, Flotow; chorus, “Anvil 
Chorus,” “Trovatore,” Verdi; rondo for tenor, “Per Pieta 
Non Ricercate,” Mozart; orchestra, “Danse Espagnole,” 
Fliege; chorus, “The Dance,” Elgar; violin, Romance, 
Wieniawski; Irish folksongs-—‘Norah O’Neale,” “Bally- 
nure Ballad,” “Must I Go Bound” (arranged by Hughes), 
“Pastheen Fionn,” Milligan-Fox; orchestra, “Irish Rhap- 
sody,” Herbert; chorus, “Hymn to Music,” Buck; violin 
solos—“Spanish Dance,” “Liebesfreud,” Kreisler; tenor 
songs—“The Bitterness of Love,” Dunn; “Your Eyes,” 
Schneider ; “Menie,” MacDowell; “Her Portrait,” Melvin; 
chorus, “Hallelujah,” “Mount of Olives,” Beethoven. 

On Wednesday evening, Mme. Galli-Curci, assisted by 
Merced de Pifia, Roger de Bruyn, Andrea Sarto, and Mrs. 
George J. Kirwin and Mrs. C. M. Stanley, Jr., from the 
chorus, was scheduled to present this program: Orchestra, 
overture, “Magic Flute,” Mozart; chorus, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” scene and prayer, Mascagni; bass aria, “Eury- 
anthe,” Weber; mad scene, “Lucia,” Donizetti; solos and 
chorus, waltz “Faust,” Gounod; orchestra, “Spanish 
Dances” Nos. 1, 4 and 3, Moszkowski; bell song, “Lakme,” 
Delibes ; chorus, “Wreath of Roses,” “Alceste,” Gluck; or- 
chestra, “March Movement,” “Leonore” symphony, Raft; 
soprano songs, “Caro mio ben,” Giordano; “Bourbonaise,” 
Auber; “Chanson de Solvejg,” Grieg; march and chorus, 
“Carmen,” Bizet. 

On “Ysaye Night” the famous Belgian violinist will pre- 
sent the appended program, assisted by Hazel Moore, so- 
prano; Stetson Humphrey, baritone, and Marguerite 
Hamill, with Maurice Dambois at the piano, and Sidney 
A. Baldwin at the organ: Orchestra, “Coronation March, 
Svendsen; bass aria, “Evening Star,” “Tannhauser,” Wag- 
ner ; chorus, “Three Pictures,” “Tower of Babel,” Rubinsteia ; 
soprano aria, Proch; concerto in G minor, No. 1, Bruch; 
chorus, “How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps,” Leslie; orches- 
tra, “Elegie,” strings, Tschaikowsky ; ee aria, “Una 
voce poco fa,” Rossini; violin solos, “Havanaise,” Saint- 











Saéns; “Lointain Passe,” Youre; “Ballade et Polonaise,” 
Vieuxtemps ; cantata, “Fair Ellen,” Bruch. 

A detailed account of this ‘festival will appear in the 
Musica. Courter issue of May 10. 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell in Atlanta 


The visit to Atlanta, Ga., of Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
be of the great American composer, was an event of 





interest. 

The object of Mrs. MacDowell’s visit to Atlanta was 
to lend her sympathy and support to the recently organized 
MacDowell Association there. Organized now, just as 
war threatens, this association will have a significant part 
in the upholding of all the arts and in fostering talents 
ss would otherwise starve during the critical period 
of war. 

Mrs. MacDowell was the guest of honor at a large 
reception given by her hostess, Nan Stevens, at 
her home in Druid Hills. The members of the MacDowell 
Association ‘acted as a reception committee. In the receiv- 
ing line were Mrs. MacDowell, Miss Stephens, and Mrs. 
Wayne Wilson, president of the association. Several 
hundred music lovers were present and the event was one 


EDWARD MACDOWELL AND GUTZON BORGLUM, 
THE SCULPTOR, AT STONE MOUNTAIN. 


Mr. Borglum is explaining to Mrs. MacDowell his plans for the 
carving of a great memorial on the face of the mountain. 


MRS. 


of happy greeting of Mrs. MacDowell’s old friends and 
the cordial greeting of many new ones, 

By way of welcome to Mrs. MacDowell, William Gilmer 
Perry, the poet, read the following original lines: 


TO THE MEMORY OF EDWARD MacDOWELL. 


God touched him, and before him lay 

The wonder of earth’s pageantry, 

While each small flower along life’s way 

Grew radiant with divinity; 

Through star-strewn space, by woodland stream, 
Alike he heard God's footsteps pass: 

The splendor of the sunrise gleam 

He found in every blade of grass, 


He knew the flaming autumn woods, 
Wide waters under fading skies, 

The salt sca in its varied moods, 

The meadow’s lyric ecstasies; 

The beauty of the wilding rose, 
Pansies by some old garden wall, 
Lilies that spread their fragrant snows 
Where soft the gloaming shadows fall. 


He trod the lands of old romance, 

Of knightly deeds and loyal love; 

He strayed where gnomes and fairies dance— 
In moonlit glade of summer wood; 

Then, as he walked amid the throng 

Where homely human lives must pass, 

He heard the mother’s cradle song, 

The old, old tale of lad and lass. 


And so upon his inward eye, 

Was flashed eac'! t’s rich content— 
Visions he wove in melody 

That thralls the soul with ravishment. 
_Thus to this mortal beauty’s frame 

A rarer loveliness was given; 

And as he wrought, this earth became 

A doorway to the courts of Heaven. 

Mrs. MacDowell spoke of her work at Peterboro 
and outlined to the association the plans of other Mac- 
Dowell clubs. Following her talk she played several of 
her distinguished husband’s compositions, 

The second day of Mrs. MacDowell’s visit she was the 
honor guest of an automobile party to Stone Mountain, 
the largest single piece of granite in the world. The party 
had lunch on the beautiful grounds surrounding the home 
of Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor who has undertaken the 
carving of the gigantic memorial to the Confederacy, on 
the face of the mountain. Here, in the shadow of the 
great stone, which is said to be almost a mile from base 
to summit, the sculptor explained to Mrs. MacDowell his 
plans for the memorial to which he has dedicated his life. 
So profound is the interest in this work that the young 
sculptors who are associated with Mr. Borglum have 
pledged their lives to this cause, so that in the event of 
Mr. Borglum’s death his plans will be faithfully carried 
out by these young men. 








Newark Papers Generously Exploit Festival 


Due to the energetic efforts of George Kuhn, press rep- 


resentative of the Newark (N. J.) Music Festival, the 
Sunday Call and the Evening News, both of that city, are 
devoting a great deal of space to detailed information 
which is a great help to the many music lovers of New 
Jersey who are interested in the concerts. Newark’s third 
festival is being held this week in the First Regiment 
Armory, with John McCormack, Amelita Galli-Curci and 


Eugen Ysaye as the leading attractions. 
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The Zoellners 


The acid test of true excellence in quartet playing (tech- 
nical equipment and interpretative intelligence being taken 
for granted), lies in the perfection of the ensemble, the 
achievemen: of which, in its highest quality, is the con- 
stant aim of every chamber of music organization, and is 
attained in its most complete sense only after years of un- 
remitting labor. The possession of a fine ensemble means 
something far more subtle than the mere maintenance of 
a perfect tempo, pulsing rhythm and a proper observance 
of dynamics and tone shadings. In quartet work it means 
the absolute abnegation of the individual and the musical 
fusion, as it were, of four natures into one, swayed, for 
the time being by the same ideals and impulses, and breath- 
ing through their work a perfect unity of artistic spirit. It 
would seem, therefore, that a family, all the members of 
which were artists would, logically, offer ideal material for 
the quartet par excellence. Such, in truth, has been the 
case in the history of the Zoellner Quartet, which is com- 
posed of the father, Mr. Zoellner, Sr., his daughter, Mlle. 
Antoinette and his two sons, Joseph, Jr., and Amandus. 

A résumé of the history of the quartet, which was 
founded as a serious artistic organization when Amandus, 
the second violinist and youngest child, was only seven and 
a half years old, reads like a novel. Like all artists, the 





WALTER 


Famous Artists studying with 
Mr. Rothwell: 
Orchestration: Albert Spalding, 

Paolo Gallico, Crosby Dansby 
Morris. 
Composition: Marion Bauer, 
Elizabeth Gest, Blanche Goode. 
Opera and Concert: Mme. 
Melanie Kurt, Helen Stanley, 
Mary Jordan. 


HENRY ROTHWELL 


Conductor Civic Orchestral Society of New York 


SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES BEGIN JUNE 1 
Address: S545 West i1ith Street, New York City 


Coaching Opera and 
Concert Repertoire, 


Instruction in Composi- 
tion, Orchestration, 
Score Reading and 

Technic of Conducting 


Phone, Morningside 6549 
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ONE OF THE MANY TRIBUTES 
RECEIVED BY 


SOPRANO 


“Her enunciation is so clear that she 
makes her texts perfectly intelligible and 
this without interfering with her tone. 

“Miss Fischer would be a pleasing singer 
even if she stopped here, but she possesses 
also fancy, intelligence, humor and taste. 
She can sing with sentiment, if not with 
profotind emotion, and her reading showed 
musicianship as well as artistic sympathy 
with the content of the music.”—N, Y, Sun. 


Aeolian Hall, New York 








Zoellners found their path up Parnassus a narrow 
one, stony with hard work and strewn with the sharp 
briers of discouragement and deprivation. Not for a mo- 
ment, however, did the ambitious father, the devoted chil- 
dren and the self-sacrificing mother lose sight of their life 
dream, which was at last realized when the musical world, 
both in Europe and America, finally welcomed their organi- 
zation as one of the greatest string quartets of this, or 
any other day. Small wonder then that reference is made 
to them as “something unique in the annals of 

music organizations” or that the conservative musical 
papers rhapsodize in glowing terms of their “unparalleled 
ensemble, exquisite perfection of tone shading and mar- 
velous unity of spirit.” . For the Zoellners have undergone 
a preparation for their particular line of musical. art prob- 
ably without a precedent in the annals of chamber music 
organizations. Dominated by the same resistless purpose, 
undergoing the same joys and sorrows, walking hand in 
hand along the hard upward road of artistic endeavor, 
burning with a mutual enthusiasm for their work, their 
art has, in the crucible of the years of continuous labor 
become fused into a perfect and harmonious whole, the 


THE ZOELLNER QUARTET. 


r 


beauty of which is as splendidly inspiring as it is unique. 
While America, by reason of birth and citizenship, has the 
honor of claiming as her own this famous quartet, the 
entire musical world of two hemispheres has just cause to 
rejoice in the possession of the Zoellners. 





Sterner-Friedheim Pupils’ Recital 


The joint recital by vocal pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner, 
voice specialist, director of the New York School of Music 
and Arts,.and Arthur Friedheim, pianist, member of the 
faculty of the institution, found the roomy salons crowded 
on April 26. Annie Grace and Samuel Critcherson began 
the program with “Trovatore” duet. Later Miss Grace 
sang “Stride la vampa,” proving herself a splendid singer. 
Mr, Critcherson later appeared as soloist, singing “Una 
furtiva lagrima” (Donizetti), and showing wonderful im- 
provement; he certainly has a future. ary Tracy sang 
“One Fine Day,” with beauty of tone, and Sarah Moninger 
did exceedingly well in a Rubinstein barcarolle and Mosz- 
kowski waltz. Tula Miller played a Beethoven excerpt very 
well, and Dorothy Clark proved herself a star soprano, one 
of the best who has ever been under Mr. Sterner’s expert 
guidance. Olga Soennichsen played Mendelssohn’s “Vari- 
ations serieuses,” with genuine artistic interpretation, pleas- 
ing even Mr. Friedheim, exacting teacher-critic, greatly. 
Margaret Burgess has a big, deep voice, and sang the 
“Habanera” well. Frederick Kahn did some good playing 
in the Liszt “Love-dream” and “Campanella,” showing 
highly developed technic. Real enthusiasm characterized 
the demeanor of the audience. 

April 19, pupils of Mabel Rivers Schuler, member of the 
faculty, shared a recital of dramatic art, with piano num- 
bers. A large audience heard and applauded this affair 
also. Those who took part were Joseph Tayerle, Samuel 
Burkholder, Evelyn Ross, Marian Durbin, Ruth McGrath, 
Samuel Critcherson, Lucie Belden Scott and Candace 
Dawson. 





Amy Ellerman Becomes the Bride of Calvin Coxe 


The many friends of Amy Ellerman and Calvin S. Coxe 
will be pleased to learn that these two splendid artists were 
married recently. They will make their home at 473 West 
158th street, New York, where they will be at home after 
May I5. 
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RECENT,;COMPOSITIONS:OF MR.'BUZZI-PECCIA 


NOCTURNE ORIENTAL—(Piano accompaniment also 
with orchestration and chorus). 

SULLA LAGUNA—(Piano accompaniment or with or- 
chestra). 

FEDE—(Sacred song with piano or orchestra accompani- 
ment). 

OTHER SONGS WITH ORCHESTRATION : 

SERENATA GELATA—(String quartet, two oboes, two 
flutes, and harp). 

LA BALLATA DEL BEL CAVALIERE—(String quar- 
tet). 

BACIAMI—( Regular orchestra). 

COME BUY—(Regular orchestra, classic style). 

SALUTATION—(Sacred song (Tagore) solo with piano 
accompaniment). 

SALUTATION—(For chorus (mixed voices) and full 
orchestra). 

SONGS WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT : 

JE TE VOIS EN REVE, LES BAISERS, VENUS RUN- 

AWAY, IT WAS NOT IN THE WINTER, MOTHER 

BID ME TO SPEND MY SMILES, WHEN MOLLY 

SMILED, JENNY KISSED ME, GOD BE IN MY MIND 


(solo chorus). 
ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS : 

KING HAROLD HARFAGAR, a symphonic poem per- 
formed at the La Scala, Milan; Turin, Rome, Venice, 
Paris, London. 

SATURNALE, performed at the La Scala, Milan; Turin, 
Rome, Metropolitan Opera House, New York; and 
Victor Herbert’s concert tours. 

SOFT STILLNESS OF A SUMMER DAY (Andante), 
performed at La Scala, Milan. . 

FORZA D’AMORE, grand opera in four acts, performed 
at the Royal Theatre in Turin. 

THE DREAM OF MILAN, comical musical review, per- 
formed in Milan three hundred times. 








ARTISTS WHO SING MR. BUZZI-PECCIA’S SONGS 


ALMA GLUCK—“The Miller’s Daughter.” 
GALLI-CURCI—“ Little Birdie.” 
ENRICO CARUSO—‘“Mal d’Amore,” “Lolita,” “Povero 


Pulcinella,” “Torna Amore.” 

JOHN McCORMACK—“The Rose and the Flame.” 

FRANCES ALDA—"“Le Monde est stupide.” 

PASQUALE AMATO—“Serenata Gelata di Arlecchino.” 

GIUSEPPE DE LUCA—“Serenata Gelata di Arlecchino,” 
“Mal d’Amore.” 

LUCREZIA BORI—‘“Ballata del bel Cavaliere,” “Torna 
Amore,” “Lolita.” 

SOPHIE BRASLAU—“Fairies’ Lullaby,” “Mal d’Amore.” 

LUCA BOTTA—“Mal d’Amore,” “Povero Pulcinella.” 

CHIAPPARELLI-VIAFORA—“Baciami,” “Povero Pul- 
cinella.” 

FERRARI-FONTANA—‘“Torna Amore,” “Lolita.” 

WILLIAM RICE—“AlI Cader de la sera” (Twilight), 

PERCY HEMUS—“Come Buy.” 

CARL SCHLEGEL—“Alleluja.”’ 

HELEN REMLEY—‘“Sweet Suffolk -Owl,” “Miller’s 
Daughter,” “Little Birdies.” 

DAVID BISPHAM—“Gloria.” 

HERBERT WITHERSPOON—“Gloria.” 


VOCAL TEACHERS WHO INDORSE AND USE 
MR. BUZZI-PECCIA’S SONGS 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH, DAVID BISPHAM, OSCAR 
SAENGER, MME. RENARD, MME. VIAFORA, TECLA 
VIGNA (Cincinnati), PIETRO MINETTI (Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Baltimore), etc. 
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Mr. Buzzi-Peccia will be glad to 
coach in his songs those artists 
who wish to sing them in public 
concerts. 
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Artists desiring to sing Mr. Buzzi-Pec- 
cia’s songs with orchestra may obtain 
the orchestral parts from the publish- 
ers of the songs, Schirmer, Boosey, 
Ricordi and Luckhardt & Belder. 
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Artists singing Mr. Buzzi-Pec- 
cia’s songs in public concerts are 
kindly requested to send their 
programs to his studio, 33 West 
67th Street, New York, for record. 
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Anton Hoff’s Art 





In addition to the splendid press tributes published in 
these columns last week, concerning the gifts of Anton 
Hoff, as an accompanist it should be added that in Hous- 
ton, Texas, the Chronicle commented that “Hoff was all 
that could be desired in his line, and Mme. Gluck gave 
recognition to his claims as a composer by rendering his 
delightful song, ‘The Little Witch.” In the same city 
a headline in another paper reads: “Anton Hoff is truly a 
master of his art.” The San Antonio Light placed Hoff 
on the same footing with Mme, Gluck as an artist. “One 
to inspire confidence in both the singer and audience,” 
says the Austin (Texas) Statesman, of Mr. Hoff. In 
Dallas, the Morning News calls his work “very remark- 
able,” and speaks of sis “rare finish.” 

From the Kansas City Times, one learns that he played 
with “fine sympathy and understanding,” and that his 
song “The Little Witch,” is “piquant and full of liveliness.” 
Springfield, Ohio, discovered that “no small part of the 
success of the evening was the accompanying of Hoff, 
who thoroughly understands that art.” In the same vein 
is a Sioux Gity notice, which reads: “The work of accom- 
panying has been developed to the point of a fine art by 
Mr. Hoff.” The Springfield (Ohio) Union, reviews the 
Hoff work like this: “Versatile Mr. Hoff knows well the 
subtle art of accompanying, and all his work was a sub- 
dued, yet potent delight. His charming composition was 
sung by Mme. Gluck with such brilliancy of art that it 
sounded like a perfect cascade of melody. 





Advance of American Music 





In the Birmingham News, Birmingham, Ala., of April 20, 
Robert Dolejsi, the well known — and roma = = 
ity, wrote a very interesting article in connection with ot 
of the concerts a the N. F. M. C. biennial held in Bir- 
mingham from April 15 to 21. Mr. Dolejsi had the follow- 
ing to say about American music in general and Edgar 
Stillman Kelley’s “New England” symphony in particular : 


remark of Saint-Saéns, when asked his opinion of 
Ry Sew = Sag: Breen and he replied, “The American composer? 
t know him,” was put to shame when one considers that a 
7? meatal work like Edgar Stillman Kelley’s “New England 
montune is in existence. We have been regarded as musical jokes 
Oya European countries, and even MacDowell’s works are rarely 
by ae a hearing on programs in Berlin, Paris or Vienna. 
s is true that our musical development in the past twenty-five 
; a been nothing short of remarkable, for we have had no 
— whatsoever from our Government. No appropriation has 
sweet for the instruction of pupils in public conservatories; 
ewe f the states contribute sums for the same purpose; there is 
een bvention for orchestral organizations or choral societies and 
oa prises granted for musical achievements to composers, singers or 
players. P F 
iders that France, Belgium, Russia, Italy, Great 
When one, oomnan all contribute sums ranging from ten to four 
——, thousand dollars annually for music and that the United 
— with a larger population (Russia excepted) than any of 


these countries appropriates nothing, the growth of our music has 
been the more astounding. 

The Stillman Kelley symphony as performed last evening is a 
work of very dignified nature and is the achievement of a master 


mind, 
Von Doenhoff Piano Recital 


_Albert von Doenhoff, the pianist, gave another one of 
his popular recitals at Hunter College, April 22, when he 








ALBERT VON DOENHOFF. 


played works by composers ranging from Bach to Dvorsky. 
A large audience heard this recital, and applauded with 
such vigor that he was obliged to play encores, namely, 
the black key and “Butterfly” studies by Chopin. A fea- 
ture of the recital was the presentation to.Mr. von Doen- 
hoff of a bust of himself, inscribed “To Albert von Doen- 
hoff from his grateful pupils.”. The sculptor is Kilenyi. 
Following was the program: Organ fantasie and fugue in 
G minor, Bach; intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1, Brahms; 
capriccio, op. 76, B minor, sonata, op. 58, B minor, Chopin; 
“Jeux d’Eau,” Ravel: serenade, op. 15, No. 2, Blanchet; 
“Reflets dans l’Eau,” Debussy; “Danse Negre,” op. 58, 
No. 5,” Cyril Scott; “Le Sanctuaire,” Dvorsky; prelude in 


G minor, op. 23, No. 5, Rachmaninoff: “Etude de Con- 
cert,” E flat, Schloezer; “La Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt 





Minneapolis Orchestra Spring Tour 


Today, May 3, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is 
playing two concerts out in Illinois which marks the very 
middle of the long, long tour which the organization is 
making this year. A glance at the following list of dates 
will readily convey the idea that a player in the Minne 
apolis Orchestra has no chance to be lazy during April 
and May. In all but eight of these cities two concerts 
(afternoon and evening) are played. 

Apr'l 8&—(Sunday)—Minneapolis, matinee only 

April 9—Madison, S. D., matinee and evening 

April to—Aberdeen, S. D., matinee and evening 

April 11—Yankton, S. D., matinee and evening 


April 12—Vermilion, S. D., matinee and evening 
April 13—-Des Moines, Ia., evening only 
April 14——-Des Moines, Ia., matinee and evening 


April 15—(Sunday) 

April 16—Oskaioosa, Ia., matinee and evening 
April 17—Centerville, Ia., matinee and evening 
April 18—-Maryville, Mo., matinee and evening 
“April 19——Lawrence, Kan., matinee and eve ning 
April 20—Salina, Kan., matinee and evening 


April 21—Hutchinson, Kan., matinee and evening 
April 22—(Sunday). 

April 23—Bartlesville, Okla » matinee and evening 
April 24—Springfield, Mo., matinee and evening. 
April 25—Fort Scott, Kan., matinee and eve ning 
April 26 pplin. Mo., matinee and evening 

April 27 ittsburg, Kan., matinee and evening 

April 28—St. Joseph, Mo., matinee and evening 
April 29—(Sunday)—Kansas City, Mo., matinee only 


April 30—Warrenshurg, Mo., matinee only 

April 30—Sedalia, Mo., evening only 

May 1—Columbia, Mo., matinee and evening 
2—Alton, Ill., evening only 
3—-Alton, Ill., matinee and evening 
4~—Decatur, Ul, matinee and evening 

y §-—~Jacksonville, Ill, matinee and evening 
May 6—(Sunday) 
y 7—Grinnell, la, matinee and evening 

May 8&—lIowa City, Ia, matinee and evening ‘ 

May 9--Cedar Falls, Ia., matinee and evening. 

May to—Charles City, la, matinee and evening 

May 11—Dubuque, Ia, matinee and evening 

May 12—Rockford, Ill, matinee and evening 

May 13—(Sunday) Chicago (Athletic Club), afternoon only 

May 14—Kalamazoo, Mich., matinee and evening 

May 15-—Kalamazoo, Micli., matinee and evening 

May 16—Lansing, Mich., matinee and evening 

May 17—Mt. Pleasant, Mich., matine¢ and evening 

May 18—Flint, Mich., matinee and evening 

May 19—Benton Harbor, Mich., matinee and evening 

May 20—(Sunday). 

May 21—Cedar Rapids, Ia, evening only 


May 22—Cedar Rap‘ds, Ia, matinee and evenir g 
May 23—Cedar Ravpids, Ia., matinee and evening 
May 24—Appleton, Wis., matinee and evening 
May 25—Appleton, Wis., matinee and evening 


May 26—Milwaukee, Wis., matinee and evening 

May 27—(Sunday). ’ 

May 28—Evanston, Ill., Chicago North Shore Festival 
May 29— Evanston, Ill., Chic ago North Shore Festival 
May 30—Evanston, IIl., Chicago North Shore Festival 
May 31-—Evanston, Ill., Chicago North Shore Festival, 
— t—Evanston, Ill, Chicago North Shore Festival 
une 2—Evanston, Ill., Chicago North Shore Festival. 
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CONCERTS IN GREATER NEW YORK 


MONDAY, APRIL 23 


Big Audience Hears Maud Powell 
at Aeolian Hall 


Owing to the sudden indisposition of Mr. Hinshaw and 
to the difficulty of securing an adequate substitute at short 
notice, Maud Powell, violinist, generously contributed the 
program at Aeolian Hall, April 23, for the benefit of the 
New York Osteopathic clinic, announced to be given jointly 
by Mr. Hinshaw and Miss Powell, 

A big audience was present and gave evidence of great 
pleasure in the program presented by Miss Powell and the 
assisting artist, Arthur sser, pianist. These were the 
numbers: Concerto, D minor, op. 22 (Wieniawski), so- 
nata, F major, op, 8 (Grieg), Hungarian Dance, No. 8 
(Brahms-Joachim), “Love’s Delight” (Martin-Powell), 
“Scherzo Fantastique” (Bazzini), “Legende” (Paderew- 
ski), prelude (Rachmaninoff), valse (Stokowski), “Ra- 
koczky” march (Liszt), “Wah-wah-tay-see” (“Little Fire- 
Fly,” an Indian melody) and polonaise (Vieuxtemps). 

This was Miss Powell's third recital and fourth per- 
formance in New York this season. Her first recital at 
the opening of the season was at the Cort Theater. Twice 
she played in Carnegie Hall early in January, her pro- 
gram of Victor numbers and later as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Society. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24 


Mme. Sundelius, Soloist With 
Brooklyn Apollo Club 


The one hundred and twenty-first concert of the Apollo 
Club, of Brooklyn, Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, conductor, was 
given at the Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, April 
24, to a capacity house of enthusiastic listeners. Marie 
Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
assisted, and two of the club members, George S. Tamlyn, 
tenor, and Walter Koempel, baritone, were also apprecia- 
tively heard in solo numbers by Russell, van der Stucken, 
Franz and Dudley Buck. 

The choral selections of the evening were: “Follow the 
Colors” (Elgar), “The Three Fishers” (Goldbeck), “Moun- 
tain Lay” (Thayer), “Forest Harps” (Schultz), “Summer 
Evening’ (Palmgren), “Killarney” (arranged by George 
Matthew), “Shadow March” (Protheroe), “The Sparrows 
Twitter” (Otto), and “A Plainsman’s Song” (Bliss). The 
satisfying volume of the chorus, with its unanimity of at- 
tack and ending, its nice gradations of forte and piano, 
evidenced not only Dr, Brewer's skill as a conductor, but 
the enthusiasm and intelligent work of the club as well. 
Of special beauty were “Forest Harps” and “The Three 
Fishers.” “Killarney” and the “Shadow March” the audi- 
ence had to have twice. In “Summer Evening”—an Old 
Finnish folksong—Mme. Sundelius sang the soprano ob- 
ligato. This was the gem of the choral work of the even- 
ing, conductor, soloist and chorus giving to the haunting 
melody a rendering that its exquisite beauty deserved. 
Needless to say, this was also asked for the second time. 

Mme. Sundelius’ first number was “Spring” (Leo Stern), 
a waltz song whose seductive rhythms the singer evidently 
enjoyed as much as did her audience. Her flute like high 
notes and trills won her an immediate encore, which Mme. 
Sundelius announced was a Swedish folksong. This was 
given with what seemed to be an innate love of folk- 
music—or is it of Swedish music? A moment of great 
beauty in the folksong was a long diminuendo on one note 
which held the audience as if spellbound. 

For her second group she chose “Zuni Indian’s Wooing” 
(arranged by Troyes), “The Daisy's Secret” (Sinding), 
“Slumber Song” (Gretchaninow), and “Come, Child, Be- 
side Me” (Bleichmann), The intensity and queer barbaric 
characteristics of the Indian song, which received a won- 
derful interpretation, made a striking contrast with the 
delicate freshness and charm of the Sinding number fol- 
iowing. The whole group was given with an artistic finish 
and graciousness which matched the loveliness of the sing- 
er’s voice. Two encores followed this group, one of which 
was another folksong. 

Before the intermission, chorus and audience joined in 
the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner.” * 

The accompanists of the evening were Alfred Robert 
Boyce at the piano and Albert Reeves Norton at the organ 
Mr. Boyce playing for Mme. Sundelius, as well as for 
Mesers, Tamlyn and Koempel and for the club. 


Columbia University Chorus Sings 
“Samson and Delilah” Under Walter Henry 
Haji, With Mary Jordan, Dan Beddoe, 
Robert Maitland, Alan Turner, as Soloists 


When one takes an inventory of the choral societies of 
the metropolis which are wide awake and in the business 
of giving the public music of the very best, the Columbia 
University Chorus must be given prompt attention. This 
body of singers, under the direction of Walter Henry Hall, 
has become one of the dominant factors of New York's 
musical life. Another triumph was added to the long list 
which very properly belongs to the credit of this organiza- 
tion, when on Wednesday evening, April 25, Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah” was presented at Carnegie Hall be- 
fore a large and demonstrative audience. Assisted by an 
orchestra of selected players from the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, the chorus sang the ensemble numbers 
with precision of attack, an wey of tonal balance, a 
purity of diction and a general excellence of interpretation 
which were a credit both to the singers themselves and to 


their very gifted and energetic leader. There were cuts 
made in Act Two, owing to the length of the work, but 
these were done so skillfully that the continuity of the 
work was unspoiled and to one unfamiliar with it, the 
omissions were scarcely noticeable. 

And not only was Prof, Hall fortunate in being able to 
command so fine a chorus, but his selection of the soloists 
was also worthy of the highest commendation. Mary 
Jordan, mezzo-soprano, who had sung the role with marked 
success with the Century Opera Company, was the Delilah. 
And what a Delilah! The sensuous beauty of her voice, 
the purity of her diction and the dramatic force of her 
interpretation united to make her work one of the out- 
standing features of the occasion, Her efforts were ably 
seconded by Dan Beddoe, who sang the role of Samson. 
Mr. Beddoe has become widely known as one of the best 
singers of oratorio to be found in this country, and his 
singing on this occasion proved this reputation to be well 
founded. As Abimelech, Robert Maitland displayed his 
powerful voice and interpretative ability to advantage, 
showing himself to be a worthy third in the array of 
soloists. The fourth member of the quartet was Alan 
Turner, baritone, who sang the role of the High Priest 
very acceptably. 

As a preface, as it were, to the larger work of the even- 
ing, chorus and audience stood and sang the “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” sang it with a fervor which was inspiring 
and contagious. 

Prof, Hall has every reason to be congratulated upon 
the success of the entire program. 


Polish Victims’ Relief Fund Benefit Concert | 


A concert for the benefit of the Polish Victims’ Relief 
Fund was given at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Tuesday 
afternoon, April 24, which attracted a good sized and fash- 
ionable audience. 

Marguerite Alexander, Clara Weiss and Carrie Aus- 
lander, three artist pupils from the Elinor Comstock Con- 
servatory of Music, together with a symphony orchestra, 
conducted by Arnold Volpe, rendered a program which 
comprised Beethoven's sonata, op. 53; “Romance” for two 
pianos (Thern), barcarole (Rubinstein), “Prés du Ruis- 
seau” (Stojowski), “Elfe”’ (Philip), concerto (Grieg), 
“Valse Paraphrase” (Schuett), and Paderewski’s “Polish 
Fantasie.” 

The young artists distinguished themselves by their artis- 
tic playing, winning much favor and reflecting great credit 
upon their teachers, The orchestra under the able guidance 
of Mr. Volpe gave excellent support in the concerto by 
Grieg and Paderewski’s “Polish Fantasie.” 


THURSDAY, APRIL 26 


Edith Chapman Goold and Salvatore de 
Stephano Assist Bruno Huhn’s Choral 


The Nylic Choral Society, under the able direction of 
Bruno Huhn, gave a delightful program at Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday evening, April 26, with the as- 
sistance of Edith Chapman Goold, soprano, and Sal- 
vatore de Stefano, harpist. The choral selections were 
“Come, Tuneful Friends” (C. H. Lloyd), “The Wood Min- 
strels” (Mendelssohn). “Call of the Breeze” (C. For- 
rester), “The Shepherd’s Waking” (Eaton Faning), “Now 
Is the Month of Maying” (Thos. Morley), “Spring” (F. 
H. Cowen), “Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming” (Fos- 
ter), “Song of the Pedlar” (C. L. Williams). “Vikine 
Song” (Coleridge-Taylor). “Hymn to the Madonna” 
(Kremser-Spicker) and “My Boy” (Bruno Huhn). The 
majority of these numbers was given without accompani- 
ment. The chorus entered into the infectious, lilting. 
springtime spirit of “The Wood Minstrels” and “Call of 
the Breeze.” taking the audience with them in evident en- 
icyment. The spirit of spring was also in evidence in 
“The Shepherd’s Waking,” “Now Is the Month of May- 
ing,” and “Spring,” the quaint words of which date back 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Mr. Huhn did 
a fine piece of work with his chorus in the “Song of the 
Pedlar,” which the audience insisted upon hearing the sec- 
ond time. The encore was richly merited, as both tech- 
nically andmusically, the piece was beautifully given. The 
nresent strenuous conditions of national life were reflected 
in the splendid “Viking Song” and in Mr. Huhn’s stirring 
new composition, “My Boy.” The vitality and patriotic 
fervor of the latter roused the audience to genuine en- 
thusiasm. and this number also had to be repeated. 

Edith Chapman Goold sang “The Lark Now Leaves Its 
Watery Nest” (H. Parker), “Mammy’s Song” (Harriet 
Ware), “A Song of Joy” (Woodman), “Candle-Lightin’ 
Time” (Coleridge-Taylor). “Hayfields and Butterflies” 
(Del Riego), and with the chorus, “Hymn to the Madonna” 
(Kremser-Spicker). She evidenced her keen sense of hu- 
mor in her delightful interpretation of the neero dialect 
songs, and sang charmingly all her numbers. Salvatore de 
Stefano was enthusiastically greeted for his artistic playing 
of “Ballade” (Hasselmans). “The Fountain” (Zabel). pre- 
lude in C minor (Chooin), bourrée (Bach) and “Etude de 
Concert” (Dizi), receivine an encore after each groun. 

Special mention should be made of the Kremser-Spicker 
“Hymn to the Madonna.” which was beautifully given by 
Mrs. Goold and the chorus, with accompaniment of harp 
and organ. Harry Gilbert was at the piano and the organ. 


Lanham Musicale and Thé-Dansant 


The second and last Lanham “Hour of Serious Music,” 
followed by a Thé-Dansant (Markel’s orchestra) occurred 
in the music room. Hotel Biltmore. Anril 24. with the fol- 
lowing prominent soloists: Edith Chapman-Goold, 


soprano; Corinne Welsh, contralto; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor; McCall Lanham, baritone; Vladimir Dubinsky, cell- 
ist, and Francis Moore, pianist. The American composers, 
Mana Zucca, R. Huntington Woodman, Jean Paul Kir- 
steiner and Alexander Russell were at the piano, accom- 
panying their own songs. 

Francis Moore opened the program, playing “Caprice 
Espagnol” with great brilliancy, but easy execution. One 
is reminded of Von Biilow’s saying: “He plays the easiest 
things with the greatest of difficulty,” only the opposite is 
the case with Mr. Moore. Edith Chapman-Goold sang 
Woodman’s inspiring “I Sang of Love” beautifully, with 
a veritable outpouring of her expressive voice, Mr. Wood- 
man at the piano. That charming person, Mana Zucca, 
was represented by three songs, which Mr. Lanham sang 
with vigor and expressiveness, to the artistic accompani-- 
ments of the composer. Mr. Lanham has probably never 
sung better. Mr. Dubinsky’s exquisite playing of “A Song 
of India,” brought murmurs of “Oh’s” and “Ah’s” from 
the audience. His personal resemblance to Victor Her- 
bert is pronounced, and his cello playing partakes of much 
of Herbert’s individuality. A real tours de force was his 
playing of Popper’s “Butterflies.” Corinne Welsh, hand- 
some of appearance, with a dramatic contralto voice, sang 
songs by Kiirsteiner with beauty of tone and distinct enun- 
ciation. Her low A flat was really splendid. Three relig- 
ious-dramatic songs by this same composer, namely, “Sup- 
plication,” “Hope,” and “Deliverance,” are making their 
way. 

John Barnes Wells reached a high climax in the song, 
“A Lyric from Tagore,” and produced lovely tones in “In 
Fountain Court,” all by Alexander Russell. The musical 
program ended with Miss Zucca’s duet, “Tendres Aveux,” 
beautifully sung by Mrs, Goold and Mr. Lanham, following 
which “The Star Spangled Banner” was sung, tea was 
served and dancing enjoyed. It was remarked that all 
three composers played from the printed notes. 


University Glee Club Concert 


The University Glee Club held its forty-sixth private 
concert in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor, Thurs- 
day evening, April 26. Lois Ewell, soprano, assisted, ren- 
dering two groups of songs in which she shared in the 
evening’s honors. 

The Glee Club’s program was excellently chosen, in- 
cluding numbers by Mendelssohn, Schindler Gaul, Atten- 
hofer, Andrews, Mosenthal, Sullivan, Cook and Wells, be- 
sides a group of college songs. 

The best singing was done in “To the Sons of Art” 
(Mendelssohn), but the most effective number was found 
in the “Chant of the Volga Boatmen” (arranged by 
Harvey B. Gaul), a melody which has been sung for over 
one hundred years: by the convicts who work on the boats 
of the Volga River. The appreciation of the listeners 
was such that the number had to be repeated. 

Other successful numbers also were: “John Peel” (ar- 
ranged by Mark Andrews), “Exhortation” (Will Marion 
Cook), and “The Lost Chord” (Sullivan). 

Among the active members are the following well known 
singers: Lambert Murphy, Jerome Uhl, John Barnes 
Wells, Reinald Werrenrath and Albert Wiederhold. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 27 


Gabrilowitsch as a Conductor 


At the second of his orchestral concerts in Aeolian Hall, 
on April 27, Ossip Gabrilowitsch again proved that he 
possesses uncommon ability with the baton, and he suc- 
ceeded in arousing his hearers to demonstrations of un- 
limited enthusiasm. 

In Brahms’ C minor symphony, the strength and sincerity 
of the Gabrilowitsch reading made a deep impression. 
The leader brought out all the essential details of the 
work, but he did not lose sight of its broader organic 
design, and as a result the performance had admirable 
balance, logic, and authority. The slow movement was 
particularly appealing; it has not been done here often 
with as much poetry as Gabrilowitsch extracted from its 
pages. He reflected too all the vigor, all the jubilance, and 
all the elevated thought of the final movement. Gabrilo- 
witsch conducted the symphony from memory, a feat that 
would have demonstrated his intimate knowledge of it, 
if his accurate and convincing conducting had not done 
so even more potently. 

A spirited and imaginative rendering of Liszt’s “Les 
Preludes” ended the program with impressive brilliancy 
and pomp. The orchestra played throughout with highly 
commendable technical finish and due regard for all tonal 
considerations. 

Between the orchestral pieces, Harold Bauer played in 
truly beautiful and lofty style the ever appealing Schu- 
mann piano concerto. The artist was at the very top of 
his form, and his smooth technics, warmly colored tone 
and admirable understanding of the romantic atmosphere 
of the work, gave his listeners intense musical pleasure. 
His performance was a deep and unending delight. and 
he was recalled a dozen times or more. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch and his men accompanied masterfully. 


Recital at American Institute 


One of the numerous educational “Faculty Recitals,” 
which are a highly important and always interesting fea- 
ture of the course of music study at the American In- 
stitute of Applied Music, Kate S. Chittenden, dean, took 
place April 27, Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. New York, 
when Mr. Hodgson played a program of piano pieces, 
ranging from Rameau to Granados. Eauisitely delicate 
was his playing of pieces by Couperin, with large variety 
in Rameau’s “Tambourin.” Big applause followed Cho- 
pin’s sonata, op. 35, when he played as encore the same 
composer’s study in A flat. The beautiful nuances in Al- 
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beniz’s “Twilight,” and his unusual playing of Dohnanyi’s 
“Rhapsodie,” the latter being the best playing of the 
evening, brought him an encore, so he played a romance 
by Sibelius. 

_The hall was crowded with enthusiastic listeners, who 
distributed applause through the program. This was un- 
doubtedly by far the best recital Mr. Hodgson has ever 
given. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 28 


Ferdinand Carri’s Artist-Students’ Recital 


The violin recital by artist-students of Ferdinand Carri, 
director of the New York Institute of Violin Playing, at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on Saturday evening April 28, 
proved to be one of musical interest. The young players 
acquitted themselves of their task in admirable manner, 
musically as well as technically, and again manifested the 
high artistic results, Mr. Carri achieves with his pupils. 

Where there was so much excellence, it is difficult to 
particularize, but mention must be made of those who dis- 
tinguished themselves in their performances. Perpetuo 
Caruso, gave a brilliant rendition of Vieuxtemps’ concerto 
op. 10, and Sarasate’s “Caprice Basque.” Later in the 
evening Miss Caruso in conjunction with Michel Hoffman 
played Ferdinand Carri’s transcription of Ernst’s “Rondo 
Papagens,” in splendid style. Michel Hoffman gave a 
masterly performance of Paganini’s concerto, No. 1. His 
technic was reliable, and his cantilena in the slow move- 
ments very impressive, Ernst’s F sharp minor concerto, 
was played by Walter Freudenfeldt with much bravura. 
He mastered the technical difficulties of this work with 
comparative ease. Willie Madden won favor with his fine 
rendition of the “Othello” fantasie, Ernst. The tone pro- 
duction of this gifted young artist is of good singing qual- 
ity. Claire Griffin made a favorable impression with 
Nardini’s “Larghetto,” and Bohm’s “Gavotte.” Edward 
Wieland who played Leonard’s “Souvenir de Haydn,” is 
a young man endowed with much talent. Anna Braun- 
stein gave a creditable rendition of Hauser’s “Foreboding” 
and Wieniawski’s “Kuiawiak,’ and Eugene Folcarelli 
showed fine training in andante and rondo by De Beriot. 
Much applause was bestowed on the miniature violinists, 
Rose Silfin and Lawrence Goodmann for their rendition 
of Mr. Carri’s “Ernani” fantasie for two violins. 

Of the ensemble numbers F. Carri’s “Norma” fantasie 
was well played by Lillian Taubenblatt and Claire Griffin. 
Spohr’s concerto for two violins received a good reading 
by Willie Madden and Walter Freudenfeldt. 

The concert closed with an impressive rendition of Her- 
mann Carri’s “Andante Religioso” for violins, piano and 
organ performed by fifty of Ferdinand Carri’s pupils. 





Von Ende Pupils at Chickering Hall 


At Chickering Hall, New York, on Saturday afternoon, 
April 28, pupils of The von Ende School of Music pre- 
sented an interesting program. Max Nabutowsky, pupil of 
Hans van den Burg, opened the program with Chopin 
numbers, the ballade in G minor, and the scherzo in B flat 
minor. He was followed by Mary Bingham, pupil of Mr. 
von Ende, who pleased with the Hungarian Fantasy of 
Hauser. Adrienne Remenyi’s excellent training was shown 
in the singing of Cecile Heller, who gave “Cher Nuit” 
(Bachelet), “Elfentanz” (Wolff) and “Joy of Spring,” by 
Woodman. Another Hans van den Burg pupil, Lena Roth- 
man, played a Mendelssohn prelude, the Liszt etude in D 
flat, the second Rachmaninoff prelude and Daquin’s “Cou- 
cou.” Because Alfred Newman, pupil of Sigismond Sto- 
jowski, was ill, another pupil of Mr. Stojowski, Phyllida 
Ashley, played her teacher’s “By the Brookside” and a 
Chopin nocturne and etude. Mr. von Ende’s second repre- 
sentation on the program was by Helen Vogel, who played 
the Tartini-Kreisler theme and variations, the Frim! ber- 
ceuse and Hubay’s “Hejre Kati.” The final number on 
the program was given by Eli Miller, pupil of Hans van 
den Burg, who played compositions by Bach-Moszowski. 
Diversity was lent by the thoroughly enjoyable exhibition 
of plastic art which Roxane von Ende gave to the musical 
accompaniment of Alice M. Shaw. 


Rose Tabib in Recital 


Rose Tabib gave a piano recital at Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on Saturday afternoon, April 28, on which occasion 
she played compositions by Bach-Liszt, Beethoven, De- 
bussy, Liszt, and Schulz-Evler. 
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John McCormack Again Sings to 
Capacity Audience at the Hippodrome 





An audience of between 5,500 and 6,000 people packed 
the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, April 20, to hear 
John McCormack’s last regular New York concert of 
the season. Every available space of the big amphi- 
theater, including the orchestra pit and the stage, and 
even back of the wings, was crowded. In fact, so many 
were turned away that it was announced from the 
stage by Collector of the Port of New York Dudley 
Field Malone, that McCormack would give a benefit on 
Sunday, May 13, the proceeds of which are to be di- 
vided between the French soldiers, the Tuberculous 
Relief Fund and some other war sufferers at McCor- 
mack’s old Irish home, Athlone. The audience stood 
up while McCormack sang The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” at the beginning of the program. McCormack’s 
singing of this patriotic song exhibited the perfect dic- 
tion which has become identical with his work. The 
words were heard distinctly in every part of the house, 
The first number on the program was Il Mio Tesoro, 
from “Don Giovanni,” by Mozart. 





Irish folksongs and “Ah! Moon of My Delight,” by 
Lehmann, and an aria from “Elisir d’Amore” by Doni- 
zetti. A great many encores were given in response 
to the prolonged applause. Donald McBeath assisted, 
and among his numbers were air for G string by Bach, 
“Menuett” by Haydn, “Spanish Serenade” by Chami- 
nade-Kreisler, “Kuyawiak” by Wieniawski, and “Gipsy 
Airs” by Sarasate. Edwin Schnader was the accom- 
panist. 


Arnold Volpe’s “Young Men’s 
Symphony Orchestra” 


The second subscription concert of the Young Men’s 
Symphony Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, conductor, was given 
on Sunday afternoon, April 29. It is always refreshing 
to listen to music played by an amateur orchestra that is 
as enthusiastic and interested in its music as are the 
young men of this orchestra. Arnold Volpe is a conduc- 
tor of unusual talent. Not only does he succeed in in- 
fusing into his players the real spirit of the work being 
performed, but he has as well advanced them to a tech- 
nical standard which becomes higher and higher with each 
year of his work. Beethoven’s second symphony was 
given a reading which for freshness and virility com- 
pared most favorably with the work of any professional 
orchestra now playing in New York, and Goldmark’s “In 
Springtime” overture was done with marked dash and 
vigor ; while the compljcated orchestration of Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Marche Slave” was accorded full justice. The solo- 
ist was Marie Mikova, who played the Liszt E flat con- 
certo with capable technic and considerable musical un- 
derstanding. 








Caruso’s Concert Tour 





For the first time in many years, Enrico Caruso will 
make a concert tour, under the direction and management 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. Not only has the 
bureau engaged this artist for concert, but also engaged 
for him the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, which will 
accompany him on tour. Immediately after his Atlanta en- 
gagement in Metropolitan Opera, Mr. Caruso with his en- 
tourage will leave for Cincinnati, where the first of the 
series of three concerts is scheduled, at the Music Hall the 





ENRICO CARUSO. 


evening of Tuesday, May 1. The people of Cincinnati, 
always musical, greeted the opportunity to hear Caruso 
himself with keen delight. The hall, the largest in the 
entire territory, was entirely sold out days before the con- 
cert. The social significance of the concert was made 
much of, and induced many to stay over in the Queen City 
until after the concert. 

The second of the series of concerts is scheduled for 
Toledo. Here the Metropolitan Musical Bureau made ar- 
rangements with the Civic Music League, Bradford Mills, 
manager. The Terminal Auditorium, where the concert 
will take place this evening (May 3), seats 5,500 persons. 
A special train had to be provided from Sandusky, two hours 
away, and Detroit, an hour and a half removed. The Civic 
Music League made arrangements for Caruso’s coming as 
a climax to its musical season. 

The third of the series is scheduled for Pittsburgh at the 
Shriners’ Mosque on May 5. It will be under the local 
promotion of May Beegle. In Pittsburgh the hall was en- 
tirely sold out about six weeks in advance of the concert. 


The scheduling of the concerts in the above cities on the 
dates mentioned facilitates the traveling arrangements of 
Mr. Caruso greatly and enables him to reach New York in 
time to catch the steamer for Buenos Aires. 


Mr. Caruso has chosen for his set program three arias 
which are representative of the three types of song in 
which he is pre-eminent. His first number will be “O Para- 
diso” from “L’Africaine.” his second “Una furtiva La- 
grima” from “L’Elisir d’Amore,’ and his third “Vesti la 
Giubba” from “Pagliacci.” Of course, he will not restrict 
himself to these arias. There will be a number of encores, 
which he will draw from his extensive repertoire. The 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Dr. 


Then came someErnst Kunwald, will play a few numbers. 


“in Chicago 


DANIEL MAYER DIRECTS 
HUGE BENEFIT CONCERT 


Macbeth, Dambois, Levitzki, Van Dresser, Easton and 
Maclennan Among the Stars 





Under the direction of Daniel Mayer, a huge benefit 
concert was given Sunday evening, April 29, at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York. The concert, which was 
given for the purpose of raising funds for the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Committee for Naval Recruiting, worked in 
direct co-operation with the United States Navy, and the 
huge audience which filled the auditorium and the standees’ 
space bore a liberal sprinkling of the boys in blue. There 
were several features which marked this benefit concert as 
unique; first, all of the numbers were given as scheduled 
with but two exceptions out of the entire twenty-four. 
These were: Clarence Whitehill missed his train and was 
obliged to telegraph his regrets, and Clifton Crawford, 
whom E. H. Sothern introduced, but whose number was 
omitted for no apparent reason. Telegrams also were 
read from President Wilson and Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, 

Under Pierre Monteux the orchestra gave the over- 
ture to Massenet’s “Phedre” to open the program, after 
which Admiral Nathaniel R. Usher made an address. 
Auguste Bouillez sang the Paladilhe’s “Air de Patrie,” 
with a vigor which was contagious. He was heard again 
later in the program, singing his native anthem, the Belgian 
“Brabanconne.” 

Florence Macbeth sang the mad scene from Donizetti’s 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” with such brilliancy and charm 
that she was obliged to repeat the last part of it before 
the audience would permit her to depart. In this number 
the flute obligato was played by George Barrere. Maurice 
Dambois’ interpretation of the Saint-Saéns’ cello concerto 
in A minor was that of a master, and the audience recalled 
him again and again. Another number which met with 
instantaneous success was the duet from the first act of 
“Madame Butterfly,” which Florence Easton and Francis 
Maclennan sang with rare beauty of blended tones. 

In the Liszt concerto in E flat, Mischa Levitzki displayed 
his remarkably brilliant technical and interpretative ability 
He also was obliged to respond to many recalls. One of 
the most effective numbers on the entire program was 
Marcia van Dresser’s singing of “Right Makes Might,” by 
K. K. Mussey. Miss van Dresser, garbed in white and 
standing in the midst of a company of sailors from the 
United States Navy, with the colors as a background, 
made a picture not soon to be forgotten. Later, Miss van 
Dresser sang “Dixie” with equal success, to the delight of 
many in her audience, presumably Southerners. 

Other musical numbers on the program were an aria from 
“Andre Chenier” (Giordano), sung by Leone Zinovieft ; 
“For Your Country and My Country” (Irving Berlin), 
sung by Sidney Jarvis; “The Star Spangled Banner,” sung 
by Louise Homer; “Land of Hope and Glory” and “God 
Save the King,” sung by Amy Castles. The several speak 
ers of the evening were introduced in a gracious manner 
by Edward H. Sothern. They were Martin T. Littleton, 
Mrs. M. C. Crumpacker, president of the committee; and 
Dudley Field Malone, Collector of the port of New York. 
Mr. Sothern gave two of Alan Seeger’s poems, one of 
which was the “Ode to American Volunteers Fallen in 
France.” Julia Marlowe’s dramatic reading of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” (Julia Ward Howe), “Verdun” 
(Harold Begbee) and “Ballade to the Soldiers of Lafay 
ette” were other long to be remembered numbers. A 
navy drill by sailors of the United States Navy, under 
command of Lieut. Wilcox and Gunner Petry was a 
splendid display of the discipline which is maintained in 
that branch of the service. The Marine Band of the 
Navy Yard, under the direction of Mr. Buteau, not only 
played during the drill, but also delighted with the only 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever.” The orchestra, play 
ing the “Marseillaise” brought the concert to a close just 
at midnight. 

Mr. Mayer has every reason to feel proud of the manner 
in which this concert was given, and many in the audience 
were heard to remark that they had never attended a 
concert of this nature which bore signs of better manage 
ment. 





Soder-Hueck Singers Engaged for 
New Dippel Operetta, “Love Mill” 


On April 22 the latest light opera production of the 
Dippel Company, “Love Mill,” opened in Chicago with 
Yolanda Prezburg, a Soder-Hueck pupil, in the leading 
soubrette role. Miss Prezburg has a clear soprano voice, 
which is sweet and strong. She is also a fine actress and 
her graceful and charming appearance is a delight to the 
eye. Small wonder then that she has made such extraor 
dinary progress. She has only been before the public 
for two years, starting in a small part in “Princess Tra- 
lala.” Last year she appeared in “She Blue Paradise.” A 
great future is predicted for her. The operetta will play 
i for about two months and then come to 
New York. 

Daisy McGlashan, coloratura soprano, also a Sodet 
Hueck pupil, is appearing in this opera in a small part 
She possesses a fine voice, pleasing personality and is a 
splendid dancer. 


Aborn Grand Opera Company Notes 


The Aborn Grand Opera Company after giving its last 
eight performances this week at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, will move to the Bronx Opera House for a sea 
son of three weeks beginning Monday, May 7. This final 
week in Brooklyn will be equally divided between Verdi's 
“Rigoletto” and Donizetti's “Lucia.” Three artists new to 
the Aborn forces will make their first appearance with the 
organization, Nadina Legat, Russian coloratura soprano; 


Victor Ballister, Spanish baritone, both of whom came to 
America for the first time last autumn to sing with the 
Boston-National Grand Opera Company, and Francesca 
Milana. 
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A Recital of Mme. Vigna’s Pupils 


Walter Anderson 
presents 


Mabel 
ADDISON 


Contralto 


From the busy studios of Tecla Vigna, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, comes word of another interesting recital. This sea- 
son has been one of great activity. The Vigna pupils have 
been in demand constantly and Mme. Vigna’s influence is 
far reaching. Students from all sections of the country 
come to the studios to avail themselves of the superior 
knowledge and broad experience of this highly successful 
teacher, voice builder and coach. There is a spirit of 
enthusiasm and an atmosphere of real achievement. To 
a profound knowledge of the human voice in its every 
peculiarity, Mme. Vigna unites an intuitive sympathy with 
singers and that innate capacity for bringing about the 
best results, even when indifferent material is at hand, 
which is in itself a form of genius. Mme. Vigna keeps 
abreast of the times. At the recital given at the Audi- 
torium, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Cincinnati, last Wednesday 
evening, three new and very interesting songs were given 
their first hearing. They were “The Miller’s Daughter,” 
“Sweet Suffolk Owl” and “Little Birdies,” by Buzzi-Peccia. 
They were sung by Helen Remley, whose voice is well 
suited to the varied expression of these songs. She gave 
them an excellent interpretation. Another song given for 
the first time, was Tirindelli’s “Fantasie,” beautifully sung 
by John Quine. Mr. Quine sang also Buzzi-Peccia’s 
“Serenata Gelata,” in the Venetian dialect. With fine in- 
sight, he caught the mood of this number, afd sang it 
splendidly. His voice is of fine quality, resonant and ex- 
cellently trained. Later on, he sang Rigoletto’s part in 
the duet and finale of the second act from “Rigoletto,” 
with intensity of expression. Miss Remley was the Gilda 
in this last number. Her beautiful soprano voice rang out 
in the touching “Tutte le Feste al Tempio,” and in the 
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The Only Vital Interpreter of the 


NEGRO SPIRITUAL 


Brooklyn Life says: 
There are times when criticism passes over into enthu- 
siastic appreciation, when the jaded commentator can 
shout as enthusiastically as the merest tyro of an 
auditor. Such a time came Sunday afternoon when 
OSCAR SEAGLE gave his first Brooklyn Recital. 
The most important part of the program was the 
group of Negro Spirituals. 
The popularity that the spirituals deserve can 
never be until a singer is found who not 
only possesses keen musical intelligence 
but also a deep knowledge of, and inter- 
est in, the people who produced them. 
In OSCAR SEAGLE these songs 
have found their true interpreter. 
For a long time the writer has 
hoped that some artist equipped 
forthe work might makeknown 
universally these songs. Oth- 
ers have sung arrangements 
of them, but always there 
has been lacking what 
SEAGLE furnished— 
the thorough apprecia- 
tion of, and the abil- 
ity to convey, the 
deep, underlying 
spirit of the 
compositions. 


Great 

American 
Folk-songs 

sung by the 
artist qualified 
to give them 
fitting expression 


SEAGLE IS A 
MASTER-SINGER 


The wonderful negro spirituals arranged by 

Mr. burleigh and sung with exquisite beauty by 

Mr. Seagle. Nor can we conclude without ex 
appreciation of Mr. Seagle’s magnificent 
range of tones, his perfect voice control, his singularly 
appreciation of these old  folk-songs.— 





Book Now for Next Season 
500 West End Ave., New York City 


CHICKERING PIANO USED 
Exclusive Management (until July rst) 
FLORENCE L, PEASE, « West 34th St., New York City. 








finale all its dramatic beauty was shown to full advantage. 
She opened the concert with a number from ,” in 
which her ability as a coloratura singer was demonstrated. 
She promises to have a brilliant future. Leo Harman 
sang well the Monterone part in his big and sonorous 
voice, Earlier on the program Mr. Harman sang with 
fine expression a group of songs. 

A number that attracted especial attention was the sing- 
ing of a group of songs—a male quartet 
composed of Frederick Schoeffler, . Strub, John 
Quine and Leo Harman. The four voices blended remark- 
ably well. Van Water's “Sunset” and Dudley Buck’s “On 


TECLA VIGNA. 


the Sea,” were much applauded. Mr. Strub has a very 
good tenor voice which he uses with refinement and poise. 
He sang two groups of songs. Mr. Schoeffler is blessed 
with a voice of great beauty, and sings with intelligent 
interpretation. 

A Vigna artist-pupil who makes her songs interesting 
with vivid expression is Irene Griffin Strohl. Two other 
very beautiful soprano voices are those of Mrs, M. Clyde 
and Alice Engelbert, while a fine contralto voice belongs 
to Katherine Brown, who sang Tirindelli’s splendid song 
“The Shade of Carmen” and Chaminade’s “On the 
Shore.” 





Alfred Megerlin, New Concertmaster 
of the Philharmonic 


Alfred Megerlin, the newly engaged concertmaster of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, has appeared in all the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe as soloist, having had extensive 
experience in this line. He is not only an experienced, 
eminent solo violinist, but has also had wide experience 
as concertmaster of orchestras. Alongside his musical 
gifts must be mentioned his facility in languages, as he 
speaks his native Flemish, French, Italian, German and 
English. His young wife, a former pupil of his in Bel- 
gium, is also Flemish. The Philharmonic Society and Mr. 
Megerlin are both to be congratulated, for while much will 
be expected from him, there is no doubt of his fulfilling 
all expectations, 





Aborns Present “The Jewels of Madonna” 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of Madonna” was the work 
presented by the Aborn Opera Company at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music the second half of last week. This is 
a very tuneful and melodious work and was done full jus- 
tice by the excellent singing of each and every member of 
the cast. On Thursday evening Edith Helena sang the 
role of Maliella; Lillian Eubank, Carmela; Giuseppe Agos- 
tini, Gennaro; and Louis d’Angelo, Rafaele. There was 
a large audience present, which showed its appreciation by 
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hearty and prolonged applause. 
Mezzo 


Contralto 
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Russian Symphony Orchestra 











MODEST ALTSCHULER, Conductor 


“Altschuler plays his orchestra as perfectly as a master organist controls his keys.” —San Francisco Examiner. 
Exclusive Direction JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York. (The Stieff Piano is the official piano of the Russian Symphony Orchestra) 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
CLOSES GREAT SEASON 


Other News From the Ohio City 








Cincinnati, Ohio, April 28, 1917. 

This week’s pair of symphony concerts closes the most 
successful season, artistic as well as financial, the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchetra ever has had. Under its 
gifted leader, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, its activities d@ring the 
past winter not only have reaffirmed the fact of its high 
order of efficiency here, in its home city, and won for it 
recognition and appreciation in the big musical centres of 
the land, but also have served to knit its parts into a 
more complete unity and to bring it into more perfect 
rapport with the lofty aims and ideals of its distinguished 
conductor, so that now, at the end of the musical year, 
after a period of earnest work, the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra is in form to do even greater things than ever 
before. 

The last program of the series was a strictly classic one, 
consisting of the symphony D major (Haydn); concerto, 
G major for strings (Bach) and “Symphony Eroica” 
(Beethoven). The Haydn work was played with refresh- 
ing naiveté and charm and captivated the audience. In 
the playing of the Bach concerto, the virtuosity of the 
strings was evidenced in no uncertain manner. They made 
a splendid ensemble and went through the strong, stirring 
rhythms of the two allegros with a swing that roused 
their hearers to a high pitch of enthusiasm, which was so 
insistently voiced that a part of the second movement had 
to be repeated. 

Dr. Kunwald’s reading of the “Eroica” symphony as of 
other classic works, is individual. On this occasion, how- 
ever, it was more than that, it was highly inspiring. It is 
doubtful whether this great score ever has been better 
played here. Dr. Kunwald’s dircting it with evident fervor 
and intensity and the orchestra following in the same 
spirit, made each part, each phrase and figure stand out 
as if illumined. The funeral march was impressive in 
the extreme. The whole performance was a most fitting 
close to a memorable season in the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra’s history. 


Successful Conservatory Concerts 


The Conservatory of Music Chapter of the Sinfonia 
Society gave a large audience a delightful evening in Con- 
servatory Hall on Monday evening, April 23. John 
Hoffmann won the pronounced favor of the audience by 
the manner in which he presented an aria from “Le Roi 
d’Ys,” a group of Strauss songs and two art songs by the 
local honorary Sinfonians. Fdgar Stillman Kelley and 
Louis Victor Saar. Mr. Jordan gave a fine reading of 
“Enoch Arden,” to the effect of which George Leighton 
added greatly by his artistic interpretation of Strauss’ mu- 





sical setting to this poem. The program was highly ap- 
preciated. 

Dr. Fery Lulek presented a group of junior members 
of his class in a recital attracting more than usual atten- 
tion reason of the new voices of exceptional merit 
brought out at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music April 
25. The promising young performers reflected great credit 
upon their inspiring instructor, whose pupils are always 
characterized for brilliancy of tone, pure enunciation and 
artistic ease. 

An attractive program was that given by Helen Moore 
Smith, pupil of Dr. Harold Becket Gibbs, at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music the evening of April 26. Miss 
Smith presented songs exclusively from the text of 
Shakespeare and the novelty of the program appealed 
strongly to a large and appreciative audience. 

Four young pianists drawn from Wilhelm Graupner’s 
class appeared in a recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music on April 27. Hilda Werning played the D minor 
concerto of Rubinstein, exhibiting a good technic and 
considerable temperament. Ardene Phifer gave a fine 
rendering of the first movement of the Grieg A minor 
concerto and Viola Knoll performed very artistically the 
Chopin E minor concerto. Verena Althaus brought the 
program to a close by a brilliant rendition of the Saint- 
Saéns G minor concerto. 

Marcian Thalberg’s artist pupils are winning widespread 
recognition, During the past week Myra Reed played the 
new Lyford piano concerto with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra before the national convention of the Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at Birmingham, Ala. Alma Betscher 
played with the Russian Symphony Orchestra at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and Lena Palmer has been chosen by Dr. Kun- 
wald to be the soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra on its last tour of the season, alternating with 
Caruso, who appears at Toledo and Pittsburgh May 3 
and 5, respectively, Miss Palmer playing in Dayton, May 
2, and in Erie, Penn., May 4. She will play the concerto 
of Saint-Saéns in G minor. 

Gertrude Fozard, a gifted young singer, who has been 
studying under Dr. Fery Lulek during the past three years, 
was brilliantly received at the Paterson, N. J., festival 
held this week. Miss Fozard sang the “Inflammatus” with 
a chorus of one thousand voices and completely captivated 
her hearers by her artistic singing 


Fine College Concerts 


The last concert of the College of Music chorus and or- 
chestra series took place Tuesday evening, April 17, be- 
fore a very large and enthusiastic audience. The orches- 
tra under the direction of Albino Gorno played the first 
movement of the Haydn symphony No. 13 and the diffi- 
cult accompaniments to the solo numbers in a very effi- 
cient manner. George Seger, baritone, from the class of 
Giacinto Gorno, sang the “Gloria” of Buzzi-Peccia with 
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good effect. Grace Clauve, pianist, a pupil of Adele West- 
field, gave evidence of decided technical and musical abil- 
ity in. playing Pierné’s “Fantasie Ballet.” Nell Gallagher, 
violinist, pupil of Emil Herrmann, performed the Bruch 
G minor concerto, displaying a fine tone, solid technic and 
a deep musical sense. Sadie Yergin, from the class of 
Hans Schroeder, sang with a lovely voice and fine dra- 
matic effect the “Ritorna Vincitor” from “Aida.” Pauline 
Carson, pianist, pupil of Romeo Gorno, gave a rendering 
of the first movement of the Sinding concerto, evidencing 
rare technical skill and artistic insight. The College 
Chorus, under the direction of Louis Victor Saar, gave a 
splendid account of itself. Incidental solos in the choral 
numbers were sung by Bertha Marks, Edna Brockhoff and 
Eleanor Walker. 

The organ recital given Saturday afternoon, April -21, 
by pupils from the class of Lillian Arkell Rixford, of the 
College of, Music, was of, an excellent order, the par- 
ticipants displaying very careful training. The predom- 
inance of works of modern composers added keen interest 
to the program. 

An organ recital at the College of Music last Tuesday 
evening by Lucile Bilers and James Phillip Johnston, pu- 
pils of Lillian Arkell Rixford, proved a great success. 
The program throughout was interesting and Mrs. Rix- 
ford is to be highly commended for the fine taste she 
shows in building a repertoire for her pupils. Although 
no other feature, vocal or instrumental, aided to lend vari- 
ety to the performance, it was not monotonous, demon 
strating the fact that recitals confined entirely to one spe- 
cialty can be made agreeable. 

At the song recital given by the College of Music at 
the Odeon last Monday evening young pupils of Lino Mat- 
tioli participated, and it was much enjoyed. The quality 
of these youthful voices was of a high order and their 
evenness and flexibility gave proof of excellent training 

Laura Holmes and Thomas Hughes appeared in recital 
at the Odeon Friday evening, April 20. They are well 
schooled pianists. Both are advanced pupils of the class 
of Athino Gorno, principal of the College of Music piano 
department, and this master’s art plainly reflected itself 
in the interpretations of his products on this occasion. 
Miss Holmes performed in the ensemble numbers with 
Mr. Hughes and also played three solos. The concerted 
numbers included the Bach organ toccata and fugue in D 
minor, the Arensky romatiza and valse, the valse para- 
phrase of Schuett and a transcription for two pianos of 
the Petit Suite of Debussy. 

A complimentary recital was given by pupils from the 
College of Music for the Chautanqua Circles of Coving- 
ton Monday evening and the general excellence of the per 
formance merited warm praise for the participants, who 
were Lisette Linnemann, violinist; Norma Giunchigliani, 
pianist ; Lucy Jones, vocalist; Mildred Sporti, reader, and 
Bernadette Linnemann, accompanist. S. 











Maurice Dambois 








“A New Cellist and a Fine One.”— Tribune. 
PRESS OPINIONS OF HIS RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK, APRIL 2ist: 





GIFTED MUSICIAN IS WARMLY GREETED ON HIS 
FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE IN AMERICA. 


New York welcomed a new artist yesterday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall when it accepted with evident enthusiasm and 
spontaneous appreciation Maurice Dambois, the _ brilliant 
young cellist from Belgium. Mr. Dambois united in his 
playing warmth and great beauty of tone, technical skill and 
a strongly magnetic personality, a rare combination indeed— 
one that resulted in an artist of unusual polish and refine- 
ment. His performance was perhaps the most noteworthy of 
the late musical season. He ranks with the best and he will 
unquestionably take his place among the foremost cellists of 
the day. Maurice Dambois’ first appenranes in America was 
an unqualified success.—Morning Telegraph, April 22, 1917. 

















RECITAL AUDIENCE, 


Maurice Dambois gave his first local recital in Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon, arousing to enthusiasm a gathering of 
music lovers. Perhaps Dambois may be persuaded to give a 
piano recital too before long. It is worthy of note that he 
won simultaneously the first prize on both instruments at 
competitive examinations at the conservatory at bog Tech- 
nically the young Belgian is finely equipped, his fingers are 
fleet and reliable messengers of his will, answering the most 
exacting demands with ease and precision. His bowing is 
energetic and vigorous, yet also sufficiently light and elastic 
and he draws a broad and manly tone from the strings. 
What distinguishes Mons. Dambois’ playing more than any- 
thing else, however, is his temperamental intensity and verve. 
—The American, April 22, 1917. 








VERVE OF DAMBOIS BRINGS OUT ENTHUSIASM OF 











Mr. Dambois played with much temperament . . . 
which had force and spirit in the passages suited for such 
qualities —The Sun, April 22, 1917. 





























“He Ranks with the Best.”— Telegraph. 








A new cellist and a fine one made his bow to a New York 
audience yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. He was 
Maurice Dambois, a young Belgian. He is a musician of 
great poetic feeling, temperament and imagination. His tech 
nic is unusual and at times he accomplished feats which 
generally are limited to the violin. His tone was rich, warm 
and vibrant; he played with an exquisite feeling for nuance 
and rhythm; his style was at once. polished and masculine 
He is a youth who is yet a mature artist. He is one of the 
few newcomers whose return we will look forward to with 
pleasure.-The Tribune, April 22, 1917. | 








Dambois gave a recital here yesterday afternoon at Acolian 
Hall. His playing has something of the grace and refine 
ment of a Vrenclanan yet he played the allegro of Saint 
Saéns’ work with more force than French musicians usually 
have. He is proficient in technical matters and plays with 
temperament as well as with fine musical feeling. The audi 
ence showed enthusiastic appreciation for his playing. 
Herald, April 22, 1917. 








Maurice Dambois gave a cello recital at Aeolian Hall 
Saturday. He won instant favor. He has skill and taste, 
and, above all, he produces a real cello tone, rich and warm, 
maintaining the bass qualities of his instrument and not 
seeking to imitate the violin.—The [Evening World, | 


22, 1917. 











He showed himself an accomplished artist on this instru 
ment, a master of its technic, with a crisp and brilliant 
style, a seductive and penetrating tone and a genuinely 
musical feeling that animated everything he did and found 
significant expression for it all.—N. Y. Times, April 22, 1017. 
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The next educational section of the Musica 
Courter will appear in the issue for May 24. 


Protest has been made in England against the 
engagement of bands in parks, the opinion on the 
part of some of the taxpayers being that such ex- 
penditures of public money during war time are not 
consistent with the policy of economy. 


Fdouardo di Giovanni, the tenor, who used to be 
Edward Johnson before he went to Italy, is not to 
sing with the Colon company in Buenos Aires this 
summer owing to the fact that he is a Canadian citi- 
zen and that Argentine sentiment appears to be 
rather preponderatingly pro-German. 

—_—o———_ 


“Could there be,” asks the New York World, “a 
sillier exhibition of false patriotism than the agita- 
tion to suppress Wagnerian opera at the Metropoli- 
tan next season, now that the United States is at 
war with Germany?” There could be nothing sil- 
lier and fortunately the Metropolitan directorate is 
composed of men of wide artistic vision and innate 
common sense. 

—— 

Edward A. MacDowell, American composer, got 
his education through a. national conservatory of 
another country. At the age of fourteen he won 
one of two scholarships at the Paris Conservatoire. 
It should not have been necessary for him to study 
abroad, and this might have been obviated had 
America possessed a national conservatory. If some 
time, why not now? 

a Seen 

The Diaghileff Ballet is going to Buenos Aires 
this summer. Incidentally Ravel and Stravinsky, 
the composers, are going along to conduct their own 
works, and Leon Bakst will also be there to over- 
see personally everything connected with his scenery 
and costumes, which the ballet uses. Nothing a 
pears to be too good for the South Americans. Tf 
it has been possible to arrange to have these dis- 
tinguished composers and this distinguished artist 
visit Buenos Aires, why was it not possible for the 
gentlemen who arranged the American tour last 
winter secure them? Certainly it seems as if no 
more inducement would have been necessary to 
bring them to New York than to Buenos Aires and 
it would have been interesting, indeed, to see these 
distinguished composers conduct and to learn their 


own interpretations of their works. To secure them 
would have given a certain éclat to the season 
which was distinctly wanting and the additional ex- 


pense incurred would have been insignificant in pro-. 


portion to the huge total sum of the losses. 
—_—_-o--— 


The New York Herald announces a prize song 
competition, open to every composer. It offers a 
gold, a silver and a bronze medal for the three best 
march songs (words and music) and three beautiful 
trophies for the best patriotic songs (words and mu- 
sic). The competition closes on June 15, after which 
manuscripts will be judged by three prominent mu- 
sicians. Inquiries or contributions should be ad- 
dressed to the Song Contest Editor, the New York 
Herald, Herald square, New York City. The con- 
ditions of the competition are printed in the Sunday 


Herald. 
———o— 


In spite of the war clouds, already over fifty per 
cent. of the Philharmonic Society seats for next sea- 
son at Carnegie Hall have been taken. Last year 
at this time only thirty per cent. of the subscriptions 
had been received. Seventy per cent, more appli- 
cations for new subscriptions and additional seats 
are in hand now than on May 1 of last year. This 
is the best answer to the recent malicious attempts to 
injure the Philharmonic income, and also it is the 
best reassurance that war activities are not interfer- 
ing with the business preliminaries which will make 
1917-18 a tremendous musical season in this country. 


—— 


John McCormack is not only a record maker-- 
for the Victor—but a record breaker as well. With- 
outa doubt he holds the record in this country, both 
for the number of concerts in which he sings dur- 
ing a season and the number of people who come to 
these concerts to hear him. Another record which 
may also be counted to his credit is that of fulfilling 
the engagements booked for him. In the six sea- 
sons during which he has been appearing in Amer- 
ica he has been obliged to miss only twelve dates, a 
rapid feat of mental arithmetic showing that this 
makes an average of two a season. The record is 
all the more astonishing in view of the total number 
of concerts booked for Mr. McCormack. 

a nen 


Many of the delegates and visitors to the recent 
N. F. M. C. Convention and Biennial in Birming- 
ham, Ala., passed through New York last week en 
route to their homes, and all of them brought the 
same story about the striking success of the big event 
in the South. Birmingham excelled even its own 
previous proud record for hospitality, the concerts 
were of a remarkably high order, and unbounded 
enthusiasm and a spirit of eager cooperation marked 
the meetings of the delegates and their working to- 
gether. The N. F. M. C. is just beginning to come 
into its own. The growing power and influence of 
the organization have been known heretofore to 
watchful observers; in a few years that realization 
will be a matter of general knowledge. 

——@—— 


Paterson’s fifteenth annual music festival is now 
a matter of history, but the spirit and the man who 
made these fifteen festivals possible still lives. 
There is an old saying that all good things must 
come to an end. This is not necessarily true, for 
when those “good things” are a comprehensive 
growth in musical worth—a growth which the music 
festival does much to foster—they should not be 
allowed to “come to an end,” but should rather go 
on and on, ever enlarging in scope and in genuine 
merit. Therefore, if | oat is wise, not only re- 
garding its musical welfare but its municipal and 
social well being, that New Jersey city will not per- 
mit this to be the “last” music festival, nor will Con- 
ductor C. Mortimer Wiske be permitted to withdraw 
from this field of endeavor. During the past fif- 
teen years, this indefatigable leader has bent every 
energy toward making the music festival a dominant 
factor for the general good not only of Paterson but 
its environs as well. And he has succeeded in a 
great measure in arousing this city from its leth- 
argy. Will those who have the good of their city 
at heart permit it to slip back into a musically dor- 
mant state, after it has enjoyed a season of promi- 
nence among the other festival centers of this coun- 
try? Due to Mr. Wiske’s efforts, also, this city has 
assumed an importance as a music center by reason 
of the other activities which have been fostered by 
the festival.: Through Mr. Wiske’s influence the 
very best artists available have been heard in Pater- 
son, and during this period it has never lost the 
reputation of being a leader in this field, Those 
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who are farseeing and who have the best interests 
of Paterson at heart are awaking to the real worth 
of Mr. Wiske’s endeavors. It is to be hoped that 
this awakening will not come too late and that Pat- 
erson will not allow this splendid leader to depart 
from her midst, 


—o—_——_ 

In the St. Louis Globe Democrat of April 21 is 
an interesting editorial regarding the new open air 
Municipal Theater, now being erected in Forest 
Park, St. Louis. As has already been announced 
by the Mustcat Courter, “Aida” will be produced 
there in June, and the Globe Democrat hopes that 
the performance will be the means of stimulating the 
producers into promoting a Shakespearean revival 
later on. “The Municipal Theater in the leading 
park,” concludes the St. Louis newspaper, “is a 
much bigger thing than the city yet comprehends, 
but knows enough about it to give it a fine start.” 

ay cen 

The exclusive story in last week’s Musicat Cou- 
RIER about Cleofonte Campanini’s intention of con- * 
structing a new opera house in New York and estab- 
lishing a regular annual season here with his 
company, beginning in February, 1919, created a 
veritable sensation in operatic circles. Mr. Campa- 
nini avers that he is not coming here to compete with 
the Metropolitan, but the conditions prevailing are 
bound to cause a certain degree of competition. This 
will be anything but harmful or detrimental to the 
cause of opera in New York and it is bound to be a 
boon to music lovers. The New York season, which 
Campanini is to give at the Lexington Opera House 
in January and February, 1918, will present such 
artists as Nellie Melba, Amelita Galli-Curci, Rosa 
Raisa and Lucien Muratore. With these for the 
nucleus of the company which he will bring to his 
new house in 1919 and with other names of almost 
as much luster to supplement them, there is bound 
to be an operatic uplift in New York, which will 
cause Mr. Gatti-Casazza to bestir himself in order to 
retain the Metropolitan’s share of the patronage. 

—_—o——_ 

A Music Publishers’ Protective Association has 
been formed and is co-operating with the Vaude- 
ville Managers’ Protective Association in protecting 
songs performed publicly, and in correcting many 
abuses in connection therewith. The first action of 
the new organization will be to stop all payments to 
public performers for using songs. It has been esti- 
mated that at present $200,000 a year is being paid 
to singers for exploiting material. There are two 
sides to this question, and it will be interesting to 
see how the singers will act toward the proposed 
new order of things. In England it has been cus- 
tomary for many years to pay singers in that man- 
ner even at high class concerts. Most of the bal- 
lads introduced to the London public were heard 
principally because the singers were paid to perform 
them. In America some of the best known concert 
performers have insisted on being paid by the pub- 
lishers, and even by the composers, to sing certain 
songs at public concerts. In one case a famous 
vocalist insisted on sharing in the royalties of the 
composer, and, as the song proved to be a success, the 
singer made as much money from it as did its cre- 
ator. It remains to be seen how the new associa- 
tion will succeed in having unfamiliar material per- 
formed publicly if the payments to the singers are 
to be discontinued. 





—_—o—-— 
“STAR SPANGLED BANNER” CUT 


It appears that the “Star Spangled Banner” no 
longer will be sung here in its entirety so far as the 
text is concerned. In the future the third verse 
will be omitted, and only the first two and the last 
are to be sung. The canceled verse reads: 

And where is that band who so vauntingly swore, 

"Mid the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 


A home and a country they’d leave us no more? 
Their blood has washed out their foul footsteps’ pollu- 


tion ; 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave, 
And the Star Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

It will be seen that the text in the foregoing is 
not complimentary to our English ally, and its fu- 
ture omission therefore is a tactful and compli- 
mentary act. When Francis Scott Key wrote the 
song which later became our national anthem, he 
was imprisoned in a British man of war that was 
shelling an American fort, and, of course, at that 
time England was America’s bitterest foe. Now, 
however, things have changed, and the authorities 
at Washington have thought it necessary to revise 
the “Star Spangled Banner.” 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Save the Seed 


It was Mrs. MacDowell, widow of the great Mac- 
Dowell, who called our attention the other day to a 
significant musical matter in connection with the 
war. She pointed out that the possible tragedy of 
our losing some of our gifted young creative musi- 
cians, of whom we have so pitifully few, should 
cause us to seek to convince patriotic young com- 
posers that there are other ways to serve one’s coun- 
try beside actually facing the guns of the enemy. 

Mrs. MacDowell’s point is an important one and 
should be well heeded. America has dire need of 
her composers and other creative artists and they 
form such a tiny percentage of the country’s 100,- 
000,000 population that their not going to the fight- 
ing front at this time cannot possibly interfere in 
the slightest degree with the success of the new 
drafting system. We have been so long in develop- 
ing our American composers, writers, painters, 
sculptors, poets, architects, and the time for them 
to come fully into their own is so imminent, that 
the blow to artistic America would be almost fatal 
were we to lose an appreciable number of them in 
this war. 

Mrs. Jamison, first vice-president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, came into our office 
while Mrs. MacDowell was making her earnest plea, 
and she agreed that practical advice to our young 
artists might be helpful in inducing them to enlist 
in other United States service branches than soldier- 
ing. Mrs, Jamison said that Dr. Ochsner, the fa- 
mous Chicago surgeon, and whose wife is president 
of the N. F. M. C., is organizing a military unit for 
important service away from the battlefield, and he 
is selecting for such posts all the “worth while” 
young men whose exceptional achievements and abil- 
ities have made them of the highest potential value 
to their country. Any ablebodied young man is 
capable of drilling, shooting, and carrying out strictly 
military duties. However, those who write our mu- 
sic, our literature, poetry, and drama, who paint pic- 
tures, make statues, and otherwise display the crea- 
tive faculty should be kept out of the trenches un- 
less they are needed there imperatively. Hospitals, 
governmental and military executive departments, 
clerical bureaus, shipping, economic, industrial ac- 
tivities, all those branches of the war machinery 
must be attended to capably, and posts in them 
should be given to those young men whose conser- 
vation: means saving the creative power, the inven- 
tive talent, the artistic resourcefulness of our coun- 
try. 

Mrs. MacDowell’s cry of distress was justified, 
for three gifted young composers of her acquaint- 
ance have enlisted. Their action speaks for the 
heroism of the American composer, but it endangers 
the cause of American music. Far better would it 
have been for those same young men to show their 
real patriotism by joining Dr. Ochsner’s unit. The 
thing that counts just now is not so much where 
we help our country, but how. The visiting com- 
missioners from Europe have told us that our Al- 
lies need food, not men. The food producer, there- 
fore, is momentarily even more important than the 
man who carries a gun. 


An Artist in Words 


We had the rare pleasure of meeting Anne Simon 
in Washington several years ago, together with her 
husband, Otto Torney Simon, musical director there 
of the Motet Choral Society. He impressed us as 
a febrile, fine feeling artist, and his ideas on tone 
production and vocal coloring as applied to choral 
singing interested us especially. We resolved to 
hear his organization at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity, but that chance has not yet presented itself. 
In the meantime, however, we have been assured by 
competent listeners, that the Motet Choral Society 
of Washington sings with a quite unusual delicacy. 
smoothness, and precision in dictional and tonal re- 
quirements. 

At the time we met Mrs. Simon, we had only 
short conversation with her, but even in the limited 
period of the interview we were struck with the 
depth and authority of her musical opinions and 
with the quiet force of her manner and style of 
utterance. Spirituality was written on her sensitive 


features, and its appeal eradicated any impression 
she might otherwise have made, of being pedantic 
and cerebrally overstocked. We left the Torney 
home feeling that we had come in contact with a re- 
markable couple whose relation to life was uncon- 
ventional and wholly admirable, so concerned were 
they with the things of the spirit and of the mind. 

Last summer Mrs. Simon died suddenly in Col- 
orado Springs, In her obituary notices we read that 
she had been a splendid theoretical musician and a 
brilliant pianist, a pupil of Matthai, Godowsky, 
Hamerik. She also had been a writer, having in- 
troduced to many readers through her translations 
some of the most interesting of the modern Italian 
poets. We were surprised to hear further from 
Mr. Simon that his wife possessed not only the fac- 
ulties of an intense appreciator and critic, but also 
creative ability of a most uncommon kind. For 
years she had been keeping journals filled with her 
thoughts on music, literature and life. Mr. Simon 
should publish that material in its entirety, for the 
few extracts which we have been permitted to read 
make it clear that Anne Simon was a literary artist 
of peculiar ripeness, experience and responsiveness. 


Buried Treasures 


Here are some of the passages that aroused our 
curiosity and extreme interest, and made us recall 
our earlier impressions of Anne Simon: 


Art should seek its inspiration in the world beyond our 
senses, It must glow in an atmosphere of aloofness and 
detachment. The near must become far, and the far must 
recede into the mists of infinity. 

I cannot ridicule Cubism, or the Futuristic attempt of 
creative artists, for I am convinced that it is a sincere 
striving for an ideal which is unattainable for the present. 

There is always something compelling and magnetic 
about “image breakers.” But one wishes that the sought- 
for ideal might be obtained without such a violent use of 
hammer, bomb and dynamite. 

The poet and the artist alike should have the myopic 
vision. The possession of an accurate vision may be a 
hindrance to poetic imagination. The mass must be seen 
in preference to the detail. Miroscopic minutiae must be 
left to the observation of non-creative eyes. It is an 
article in the artistic credo which cannot be overstated, 
the beauty of suggestion. 

Poetry should never be used for protest. It should have 
nothing to do with the question of the day, or, as Carducci 
says, “the exigencies of the moment.” No artist should 
want to prove anything. 

Mallarmé was one of those who love literature too much 
to write it except by fragments. That would apply to me 
also, could I do anything. 

Art consists in seeing a star where minor mortals see 
only darkness. 

In youth we dream tha‘ Life is in a straight line. Later 
we know it to be a circle in which the present presses on 
the future, the future on the past. 

Do not evade life. Let it play on your soul at all angles. 

The modern tendency is to ripen everything—before its 
time. 

It is wise to try to keep the mind swept clean of all 
unnecessary accumulations, of old prejudices, in ordtr that 
it may receive new beauties in all their freshness and 
power. Some people seem to defend themselves from 
impressions, and to protect themselves by old habits, re- 
fusing to see the truth, or new beauty, but prefer to refer 
to some old precedent or standard. 

Do you know “The Story of Europa and the Bull,” by 
Moschus? Such charm and interest! It has a Mozartian 
freshness, or perhaps it would be better to say Mozart has 
a Moschian freshness. I don’t know! 

. . . Certain nights when sleep is so heavily impregnated 
with forgetfulrless that one becomes enamored of death. 

The almond-tree flowering to the blue sky. 

Mauve snows. 

The star-dusted sky over the musical silence of the 
Desert. 

A drift of white rose-petals. 

Altars and deserted ruined temples, overthrown marble 
columns, and grass bestrewn with crimson ruined roses. 

A fountain dripping through a mossy cushion of gen- 
tians into a crude trough filled with water lilies. 

The exquisite spiral flutings of the miniature columns. 

The orchard of dreams. i 

I am so strange—I confuse myself—I am physical, sen- 
suous, vibratory, vital, reveling in a maze of different 
sensations, when suddenly appears, entirely uncalled, a 
little gleam of mysticism—that baffles and interests my 
onlooking self. Today I was contemplating the deep 
blue of the sky, feeling the wine of life permeating every 
cell, when suddenly an extraordinary perception of God 
and His love came to me, so that my soul saw itself and 
all surrounding things from a new point of view. How 
thin the partition seems between the sensuous and the 
spiritual. Ee : 

Sometimes the accumulated blindness of a lifetime rolls 
away for a moment, and then how acute and dazzling the 
new vision is! 


I experience a tremendous exaltation even in the con- 
templation of the word “Future.” 


The Odious Organ 


Under the caption of “The Strange Tragedy of 
the Church Organ Loft,” the New York American 
of recent date gives a harrowing account of the 
shooting of Edward Kreiser, the Kansas City or- 
ganist, by his jealous wife. That lady telis how her 
husband’s playing disturbed the emotions of num- 
bers of the fair sex. “In the hands of a master 
player,” says Mrs. Kreiser, “the humano stop (pro- 
ducing a most sensuous imitation of the human 
voice) on a great church organ can be made to sing 
the death knell of almost any woman’s modesty.” 
Continues the complainant: “Of all the music made 
by man that of the church organ is the most sensu- 
ous, the most certain to lead to his undoing. 
The tempting of St. Anthony was a travesty on hu- 
man passion in comparison with pitfalls which beset 
the organist of a fashionable church The 
young girl's defenses crumble into evanescent dust 
when the moods of ‘Tristan and Isolde’ are trans- 
lated on the organ stops, and the woman of the 
world, to whom her church is just a safety valve for 
her conscience, becomes a primal Circe.” All this 
is very dreadful and should be looked into at once. 
Personally, we always had looked upon organists as 
the most staid and respectable branch of the musical 
profession. If what Mrs, Kreiser says is true, how- 
ever, the men of pipes and pedals must at once be 
enjoined from using the “humano” stop hereafter. 


Why Is a Critic? 


Critics do not seem to change much as the ages 
roll on. In a recent program book of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra there is an article by Philip 
Hale, called “Some Early American Music Critics.” 
It appears that in the early years of American music 
(the 20’s and 30's), according to Richard Grant 
White, “the taste of the audience was far more 
trustworthy than the knowledge of the critics.” The 
same White (he was critic of the New York Cou- 
rier and Enquirer) proved it by insisting that Ade- 
lina Patti, by virtue of her physical nature and her 
mental nature, could not be a great prima donna; 
Nilsson was a very gifted and highly finished vocal- 
ist of the second rank; Campanini, with a worn 
voice which was never rich or sympathetic, was a 
fine dramatic singer; Lucca was a coarse peasant 
woman, “whose inherent rudeness of fibre was soft- 
ened and enriched by a warmly emotional nature 
and by humor—it would have been impossible to 
have had more local color and less of poetic feeling 
and of sentiment in Lucca’s presentation of Goethe's 
heroine” ; Gerster’was simply a vocalist of wonder- 
ful capacity and skill, “as awkward as a clothes- 
horse.” He found the music of “Carmen” not of a 
high order: “it has a character of its own—a rhythm 
and a swing which, although undeniably vulgar, are 
captivating, for a time at least, to the general ear.” 

William H. Fry (1813-64) was the music critic 
of the New York Tribune. When Gounod’s 
“Faust” was first produced here, Novemer 25, 1863, 
Fry wrote that the opera did not contain one mel- 
ody. 

John S. Dwight asserted that the finale of Ber- 
lioz’s “Fantastic” symphony was bad music, on ac- 
count of the subject which it illustrated. How 
strangely modern that complaint sounds! “Every 
great work of art,” Dwight went on, “should have a 
serene or noble close.” Raff’s “Lenore” symphony 
was to him a graveyard horror, and Liszt’s “Me- 
phisto” waltz was the apotheosis of vileness. He 
found no talent in Offenbach’s operettas. “He could 
not, or would not, find strength or beauty in the 
music dramas of Wagner,” reports Mr. Hale, 

Even Benjamin Edward Woolf, the famous Bos- 
ton critic, “fought at first against Wagner, but he 
reformed before he died. He was one of the first 
to appreciate Tschaikowsky ; he was by no means in- 
clined to reject the claims of Richard Strauss; he 
was by nature an admirer of the clearness and the 
elegance of musical expression so long the charac- 
teristics of French composers, yet he was enthusi- 
astic over the romanticism of Berlioz. He judged 
visiting virtuosos by their performance, not by the 
report that preceded them, not by the behavior of 
the audience, not by the earnest words of the pas- 
sionate press agent.” 

Tt seems almost needless to add that Benjamin 
Woolf was on the staff of the Mustcat Courter. 
And so was Philip Hale. 


Militarism and Music 


Not every Englishman believes that German com- 
posers are emissaries of Beelzebub. Lord Boling- 
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broke, who recently has gone to the front, said to 
a correspondent of the London Daily Sketch: “I 
am a passionate lover of music, and I confess it 
really is all I live for. I love the organ, piano and 
violin, and Bach and Beethoven particularly appeal 
to me.” Apropos, although written by a man with 
the German name of Handel, “The Messiah” was 
performed in London on Good Friday at Albert 
Hall, under the directorship of Sir Frederick 
Bridge. 

Apropos II, it is learned that Director Ivanoff, 
principal of the Moscow Conservatory, wrote not 
long ago to the leading newspaper of Petrograd, 
cautioning the young Russian composers against the 
\nglo-Saxonizing of their music. It appears that 
these musicians have been very anxious recently to 
free themselves from external influences. This ac- 
tion on the part of the Moscow principal is probably 
the most flattering tribute that ever has been paid to 
English music, and doubtless will be a great surprise 
to the composers of that nationality. It is rather a 
difficult thing to conceive of the exact process which 
would have to be employed by a Russian composer 
in order to Anglicize his music. What are the dis- 
tinguishing ear marks of English music? The an- 
swer is rather amusing to disinterested onlookers, 
for there is no doubt that the more English the Rus- 
sian composers make their music, the more German 
it will be in character, composition, and sound. 
Without the German school of music as a founda- 
tion and model, there would be no English music of 
the orchestral kind. 

Apropos III, the Chicago Orchestra concerts of 
April 20 and 21 consisted of compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Brahms, Strauss, and Wagner. The April 
27 and 28 concerts of the Cincinnati Orchestra had 
a program of Haydn, Bach and Beethoven, 

Apropos IV: Under the caption of “Farewell, 
Beethoven,” the following letter was published in 
the New York Globe of April 26: 

Editor Globe—Some of your learned and esteemed 
correspondents have seriously suggested that in the future 
German operas be sung in the English tongue. Why stop 
at halfway methods? Let's make a clean job and not only 
Anglicize the German language, but also Americanize this 
much hated German music by having such highly eminent, 
heaven inspired and gifted American musical geniuses of 
the first rank as Irving Berlin, George M. Cohan and 
others rewrite: the diabolical German harmonies into the 
highly inspiring and ennobling syncopated time of the won- 
derful American ragtime music. To do less—to change 
the tongue and not the music, would be an act of hypocrisy 
that the world will never forgive. 

Personally I shall never again enter our opera houses 
until I know that I shall hear there the beautiful ragtime 
melodies which lend wings to fancy, make the heartstrings 
to throb with emotion, and fill to overflowing my cup of 
musical enjoyment. Oh! How often have I listened en- 
raptured to this wonderful American music and in fanc 
have seen the ocean roar, heard the stars twinkle, and felt 
the growth of nature with all its wonders. 

Mr. Editor, I earnestly entreat and beseech you to please 
start a serious movement at once having for its aim the 
relegation to oblivion of all such detestable German insig- 
nificants as Wagner, Liszt, Schumann, Strauss, Beethoven, 
Bach, and others. Place in the front ranks of the musical 
world the highest gifted musical geniuses the world has 
ever known or will ever know—our American composers, 
the ragtime kings. C. C. McDonNALL. 


Brooxtyn, April 15. 
Everyone a Critic 


H. E. van Surdam, of El Paso and Coronado 
Beach, sends this: “I attended the Cecil Fanning con- 
cert at the Spreckels organ recently in San Diego. It 
was a very good concert, and therefore I was more 
than surprised when, after Dr. Stewart, the organ- 
ist, had played a big number in the middle of the 
program, an old man next to me exclaimed at the 
conclusion of the composition in question, ‘Thank 
God, that’s done.” Although the audience had en- 
joyed the concert thoroughly, naturally every one 
sitting about this self constituted critic laughed quite 
audibly.” 

I1. Godfrey Turner, manager of Maud Powell, 
kindly offers Plaintiff's Exhibit B, overheard at the 
Ysaye-Deru concert at Aeolian Hall recently: “As 
they were playing the Bach duo, two women got up 
and left the hall, one of them indignantly remarking 
to the other: ‘Fancy men as great as that imitating 
two fellows who made it for the talking machine.’ ” 


Signs of the Times 
One of the prizes at a recent singing competition 
at the Camberwell Palace in London was a sack of 
potatoes, 
Elevating Music 
London Musical News tells of a very cheerful 
new war song published in England recently and 


called “In the Ambulance.” The text of the song 
sets forth that in an ambulance there arises the dole- 


ful moan of a soldier, with both legs shot off, sing- 
ing in his delirium: “Mangelwurzels! Fine fresh 
greens! Best spring peas and kidney beans!” It 
appears that the poor fellow is supposed to have 
been a market gardener in civilian life, and in his 
agonized ravings his trade cry reasserts itself. “Nor 
is this all,” says Musical News; “one would have 
thought that, at least, some sympathetic reference 
to his suffering and heroism would have been added. 
But no. The end of the song tells of the growlings 
of his fellow sufferers at being kept awake by his 
cries.” How did Richard Strauss ever overlook 
this text for a composition of his own? 


Sound Waves 


Home Weeks, Cleaning Days, Mother Days, Ap- 
ple Days, and French Days, all have been estab- 
lished, and the Charleston, W. Va., Leader of April 
21 now comes along with a suggestion that we have 
a Music Day once a week. However, the paper in 
question does not put its suggestion in exactly that 
way. It says: “Take a Music Bath,” and continues 
in this fashion: 

“Take a music bath once a week!” 

This is the thought of a friend of ours—of a sort of in- 
spiration doctor to whom we go when the ideas don't 
come; and it’s good advice to pass along the line. 

Funny thing about this friend is that he couldn’t sing 
or play a line of audible music to save his soul—but that 
soul is a musical soul none the less, and it goes along life’s 
pathway singing a song of good cheer and perennial op- 
timism that does good to the souls of others on the way. 

Show us a man who has no appreciation of music, and 
we'll introduce you to a man with shrivelled soul—a man 
without spirit, or a pessimist without hope in the world. 
Show us a human wreck who can sing a song of cheer, and 
we'll present to you a man who can pull himself together 
and climb back to the heights of true manhood. 

Music is the universal language, and the voice of God 
to those who can hear it with the inner ear of the spirit. 

So take your “music bath.” Let it make you the better 
man or the better woman it will make of all who seek its 
benefits. 

Make your own music if you can; if not, revel in the 
music of another—and keep within your heart always that 
song of joy that comes of doing good. 

There seems to be something familiar about the 
Leader’s idea that a man who has no appreciation 
of music is a man with a shriveled soul. If the 
paper had added something about stratagems, trea- 
son, and spoils, the remark would have seemed even 
an older friend to us. However, the plan of a “mu- 
sic bath” once a week is not a bad one. We know 
several millionaires who have been in the habit of 
indulging themselves in that fashion for many years 
past. Some of them engage a string quartet to play 
for them some evening each week. Others have a 
pianist perform, and those who are fortunate 
enough to be able to play an instrument take part in 
regular weekly chamber music performances. Those 
who like music, however, bathe in it more frequent- 
ly than once a week, and nowadays by means of the 
mechanical reproducing pianos and other devices, it 
is a simple matter to lave oneself in the tonal flow— 
in fact, to turn on one of the machines is no more 
difficult than to turn on the faucet in the bathtub. 
By all means, let every one cultivate the “Take-a- 
Bath-Once-a-Week-in-Music Habit.” None of us 
should go tonally unwashed hereafter. 


Our Chance 


German: “Down with Puccini.” 
Englishman: “Down with Wagner.” 
Italian: “Down with Bach.” 

Russian: “Down with Mozart.” 

Servian: “Down with Beethoven.” 
Japan: “Down with Strauss.” 

France: “Down with Schumann.” 
Rumanian: “Down with Schubert.” 
Montenegro: “Down with Haydn.” 
Belgium: “Down with Weber.” 

Turk: “Down with Debussy.” 
Bulgarian: “Down with Tschaikowsky.” 
American: “Very well; we'll take them all.” 


Variationettes 


Josef Stransky tells us that he is a great admirer 
of Bruckner, and adds: “He does not appeal to the 
public here, more is the pity. Whenever a Bruck- 
ner work is announced in New York, the concert 
givers might as well, so far as attendance is con- 
cerned, precede their entertainment by decorating 
the outside door of the auditorium with a placard 
reading “Smallpox Within.” 

nee 


In the New York Morning Telegraph of April 
18, 1917: 

Despite the Musica Courter’s playful little jibes, I 
sadly miss the weekly “Colyum”—“What the Jury Thinks.” 


Perhaps the esteemed editor found that no one particularly 
cares what the jury does think, especially as a spicy little 
tidbit in a recent issue says that socalled “leading” critics 
are often “misleading critics.” 

The New York Morning Telegraph is one of 
many inquirers along the same lines. Hereafter 
their wish shall be granted regularly as long as the 


musical season lasts. y 
. 


Some one writes: “Why don’t you mention B. 
L. T. of the ‘Line O’Type’ occasionally and quote 
something from his column?” Very well; we strive 
to please ; these are recent B. L. T. paragraphs: 

It is a breathless interesting moment when the violin 


* virtuoso, having broken a string, reaches over and quickly 


exchanges instruments with the concertmaster. Some day 
the worm will turn. The concertmaster will look scorn- 
fully at the violin handed to him, and will exchange with 
the man at his left. 

The suggestion that “Dixie” be made the national tune 
reminds us of our friend T. T’s reason for preferring 
Irish songs above all others; there is no chance of their 
containing a reference to Dixie. 


ene 


The penal code should provide punishment for the 
criminal shyness of most American composers. 


nemre 


If only American composers had the talent to 
Billy Sundayize themselves a bit. That vociferous 
gentleman never loses the eye of the public. And 
withal, he has nothing new to say. His mode of ex- 
pression is crude and even coarse. He overstates 
unimportant platitudes. However, he is a genius at 
fathoming the psychology of the mob. 


nene 


What with the English penetration of the Wotan 
line and the piercing by the French of a part of the 
Siegfried line, it is to be assumed that the Germans 
now are feverishly reinforcing the Parsifal, Tristan 


and Lohengrin lines. 
ed 


George Washington II proclaims loudly that he 
conducts the honestest musical paper in the world. 
l°vidently his morale is shaken. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


ese eens 
A FALSE ACCUSATION 


The statement, which bears all the earmarks of 
maliciousness, published last week in a New York 
musical paper, that Louis Koemmenich had _re- 
fused to conduct “The Star Spangled Banner” at the 
last concert of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, is un- 
true. Mr. Koemmenich not only conducted “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” which was sung by the 
chorus and the audience at that concert, but he also 
had made a special arrangement of “America” for 
male chorus, which was sung under his baton at the 
beginning of the concert. It is unpatriotic, to say 
the least, when patriotism and loyalty should be the 
watchword of every one, that unprincipled sources 
rush into print with statements which have no foun- 
dation. It looks as though the accusation against 
Louis Koemmenich had some ulterior motive. Mr. 
Koemmenich has been a citizen of the United States 
for many years. His children were born in Amer- 
ica and he and his whole ‘family are loyal Ameri- 
cans. His son is a member of the aviation corps of 
the United States army. 


tiem iinincines 


Suit has been entered in the Supreme Court by 
Albert Mildenberg (the well known composer, pian- 
ist and head of the department of music at Meredith 
College, Raleigh, N. C.) against the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Maryland. It appears from 
the papers filed by Mr. Mildenberg that he carried 
a health policy in the aforementioned insurance as- 
sociation, which guaranteed him certain payments in 
the event of illness. He was taken ill suddenly last 
October and was brought to New York, where he 
has undergone three operations at the German Hos- 
pital here, and still is confined to his bed. Mr, Mil- 
denberg alleges that he has not received any of the 
promised payments from the insurance company, 
and that is the reason for his present suit against 
that organization. The New York agent of the com- 
pany in question is named DeWitt Sterne. 


——@—_—_ 


Rabaud’s opera comique, “Marouf,” has made a 
hig success in France, likewise in Italy, and is to be 
seen in South America this summer. Without doubt 
it will reach the Metropolitan not later than 1920. 
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_ The rapid growth and success of the Musica. 
COURIER are mainly to be attributed to the fact that 
it has held steadfast to certain principles, which, up 
to its appearance in the field many years ago, had 
been ignored by sheets that claimed to be “musical 
newspapers,” 

When we say that the Muscat Courter has the 
largest, most influential and widely distributed circu- 
lation of any paper of its class, we are simply stat- 
ing a fact known to every musical manager, artist, 
musician in the musical field who is unbiased and 
has the opportunity of becoming personally ac- 
quainted with the facts. The steady increase in the 
advertising patronage of the paper is due to a rec- 
ognition of this fact. Advertisers in the MusicaL 
Courter have found, by experience, that they get 
better and greater results than they can obtain from 
announcements in any other musical paper. 

It may be well at this time for the editors and 
publishers, in expressing their sincere appreciation 
of the support that they have received, to state the 
principles on which the paper has won its success, 
and on which it will continue to be conducted in the 
future. 

The MusicaL Courter was designed to be a 
paper of news and of information as to the activi- 
ties of those engaged in the musical field, It was 
not intended to be a commercial sheet, where every- 
thing is for sale, whether it be so called news, opin- 
ions, articles, editorials, pictures. On the contrary, 
the Musica Courier long ago maintained a sharp 
division between the business and the news and edi- 
torial departments. It never has had but two 
sources of income: the first, from the subscriptions 
and sales of copies; the other, from direct advertis- 
ing. It does not sell its pictures, its news, its arti- 
cles. It is concerned in no “deals.” It has no 
secret understanding with managers, pianoforte 
houses, teachers. In fact, it has again and again 
not only antagonized, but even lost valuable patron- 
age, through its adherence to that independence 
which is the very life of any self respecting periodi- 
cal and which, furthermore, is the only basic prin- 
ciple upon which a paper must rest before it can be 
of service, whether to reader or advertiser. 


The Musicat Courter has been enabled to gather 
about it a staff distinguished for ability, integrity 
and reliability. It does not pretend to be immacu- 
late, nor that it is free from those errors which are 
common to all human efforts, but it does claim that 
it has been sincere and honest in its endeavor to do 
justice to all, and that its business methods have 
been clean and above reproach. It has often re- 
fused questionable advertising, and has even gone 
so far as to close the accounts of advertisers whose 
deniands were not in consonance with the paper’s 
character and independence, not to speak of their 
being in direct conflict with the postal laws. 

Most publications today are issued to readers and 
subscribers at a fraction of the actual cost of pro- 
duction. The daily paper which sells for one cent, 
receiving only perhaps half a cent from the news- 
dealer, goes to the re@der at a fraction of the cost 
of the paper on which it is printed. It has to look, 
therefore, to revenue from advertisers to pay the 
difference between the actual cost of production and 
what it receives for the copies, and also to provide 
a profit. The same situation faces the weekly 
paper. The problem, therefore, is to secure adver- 
tising in an honorable manner, and also how to give 
the advertiser such publicity, through a large and 
valuable circulation, as will bring results commen- 
surate with the expenditure. This problem can 
only be met, first through the efforts of the editorial 
and news departments to create a paper which will 
attract a large number of readers and which will 
also win their confidence. . When such a clientele 
has been established, it then devolves upon the ad- 
vertising department to get such business as the cir- 
culation and its character warrant. 

Herein the Musicat Courter hds won a distinct 
success. It had to labor under the odium which had 
been created through the banality and dishonest 
methods of some of its contemporaries, and which 
are of such common knéwledge that it is unneces- 
sary to do more than refer to them.” Indeed, it had 
come to be almost an accepted belief that it was 
impossible to expect a musical newspaper to be hon- 
est. This belief had been partly created, let us not 
forget, by the unfortunate attitude of, many mem- 
bers of the profession who erfonéously believe that 
a paper could, for cash, be of service to them which 
would not only be willing to print afiything and 
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everything that they wished, but had so little self 
respect and character that it would stoop to the most 
disreputable methods to secure patronage, unless 
such was willingly forthcoming. 

_ The Musicat Courter all along has taken the po- 
sition that advertising in its columns did not carry 
with it the right to make all kinds of demands either 
on the news or editorial departments, which is sim- 
ply the principle on which all reputable publications 
are run. And it has furthermore contended, and 
will continue to contend, and with justice, that no 
commensurate results can come to an advertiser 
whose announcements appear in a paper whose news 
and editorial columns are for sale and whose-meth- 
ods are disreputable. 

Common sense should tell any intelligent person 
that people do not subscribe, or read, or put con- 
fidence in a paper whose contents are mainly made 
up of “paid puffs” of glowing eulogiums of the ac- 
tivities of musical mediocrities. Nor can there be 
any respect for a paper which persistently omits 
reference to nonadvertisers even of the highest dis- 
tinction, just as it does not hesitate at times to ex- 
coriate those who refuse to advertise, even when 
they hold high rank in the musical world and their 
work merits sincere commendation. 

To those advertisers who have from time to time 
complained that they could secure “anything they 
wanted” in other musical papers when they adver- 
tised, which they cannot secure in the Musicat 
Courter, let us say that it has been not only our am- 
bition, but our pride, to tell them that they get ade- 
quate return for their advertising in the publicity 
they have secured in the advertising columns, and 
that the reason that they get this return is simply 
because the paper is conducted primarily in the in- 
terest of the subscriber and reader. Then, having 
secured a large number of readers and subscribers 
greater than that of the circulation of all other 
papers of its class combined, the MusicaL Courter 
offers a valuable medium to the advertiser on the 
terms which must be adhered to by every indepen- 
dent paper which desires to give those who spend 
money with it a square deal. It is a weak sheet 
which is compelled to send out its edition to dead- 
heads and nonsubscribers, give away copies to news- 
dealers to induce them to display it on their stands, 
print any blessed thing which the advertisers request. 
A strong sheet, however, need neither prostitute its 
columns nor its character to methods which are not 
only unbusinesslike, but reprehensible. 

It may all be summed up in this: That the time 
has come when the musical profession and music 
lovers have shown their willingness to support a 
clean and honest musical newspaper, conducted in 
their interest with ability by a competent staff, and 
that the day has gone by when the commercialist 
and the blackmailer can secure revenue from the 
timid or from those who are ambitious of fame, to 
which neither their competence nor their perform- 
ance entitle them. If, therefore, the Musicat. 
CourIeR is able to maintain the largest and hand- 
somest publication offices of any paper of its class, 
as it has for many years, it is because it has endeav- 
ored all along, and often under grave disadvantages 
and against serious obstacles, to maintain the dignity 
and character of the profession of which it is a 
member. 

Many years ago the Musicar Courter decided 
that it was far better to own its own printing plant 
than to depend upon others who own a printing 
plant. No other weekly musical paper has its own 
printing plant. Great pride therefore is taken by 
the Musicar Courter institution in the fact that it 
maintains one of the largest and most complete 
printing offices to be found in the publication field 
in New York City. This part of the Musicar 
Courter institution is known as the Eilert Print- 
ing Company, and the unit occupies three great floors 
in the Finck Building, in West Thirty-ninth street. 
From this printing institution, which is of the high- 
est standard as to its work, are issued a great many 
regular periodicals of all kinds. 

Also it might be added with some pride that this 
unit of the Musicat Courter institution has a high 
commercial rating. At the same time, it may be 
stated also that the financial standing of the Mu- 
sical Courier Company is higher than that of 
any like organization in this country. When a com- 
parison of these ratings, as made by the large 
commercial agencies, with those of other music 
publications is made, it will be found that the finan- 
cial resources of the Musicat Courier institu- 


I SEE THAT— 


will open the Columbia University opera 





“Rigoletto” 
season, 

The Boston-National Grand Opera Company is to have its 
own storage warehouse in Cleveland, 

“Rosenkavalier” will open the annual opera season in 
Buenos Aires, 

The New York Orchestral Society will give a series of 
popular Sunday concerts this summer. 

Amy Ellerman is now Mrs, Calvin Coxe. 

Next Monday the Aborn Opera Company opens a three 
weeks’ engagement in the Bronx. 

Paterson’s fifteenth festival was a genuine artistic success. 

Chicago’s new Kimball Building will be completed early 
this summer. : 

Guy A. la Belle has enlisted in the army. 

Mme. Valeri is recovering from an operation for appen- 
dicitis. 

La Petite Virginia and Baby Alice appeared before the 
New York Rubinstein Club. 

Alexander Lehmann has a yacht—the Strad. 

Columbia University Chorus under Walter Henry Hall 
presented “Samson and Delilah,” 

Paterson, for its music sake, should not allow Director C. 
Mortimer Wiske to leave. 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra is on tour. 

The Diaghileff Ballet is going to Buenos 
summer. 

From April 8 until June 2 the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra is busy every minute, 

Joseph Holbrooke is at the front in France. 

Professor W. H. Hadow declined an offer from the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Last week Atlanta enjoyed its annual season of opera. 

Wassili Leps is to conduct University of Pennsy!vania 
“Masque of American Drama” Week. 

rhe third annual Newark (N. J.) Festival takes place 
this week. 

Ravel is reported wounded. 

Oscar Seagle’s singing of negro spirituals delights the 
South. 

American composers had a program at the Los Angeles 
St. Cecilia Club. 

Maurice Aronson will teach during the summer, 

New Mana Zucca compositions have been published by 
G. Schirmer. 

Mahler’s eighth symphony was given its Chicago premiére 

The first Chicago festival took place last week. 

Lincoln, Neb., annual festival takes place May 12 and 14. 

The Scranton Oratorio Society repeated the Berlioz 
Requiem at its home city. 

While in Atlanta, Mrs. Edward MacDowell visited Stone 
Mountain, the largest single piece of granite in the 
world. 

Olga Samaroff was soloist at the season's closing Lehigh 
Valley Symphony Orchestra concert. 

Maud Powell gave the entire program when her associate 
became suddenly indisposed. 

Next Tuesday evening a testimonial concert will be given 
Eugen Haille. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra season closes brilliantly, 

Bush Conservatory is the only large school ‘of its kind in 
Chicago to maintain its own private dormitories for 
students. 

Galli-Curci will appear at Yonkers with the Rubinstein 
Club Choral on May 15. 

L. E. Behymer’s office is the favorite resort in Los Angeles 
for many artists. 

Meta Reddisch returned to New York last week from the 
West Indies. 

The Ida Haggerty-Snell studios will be open all summer. 

Scriabin’s “Poem of Fire” was performed in Moscow under 
the direction of Safonoff. 

Next season for the New York Philharmonic Society 
looms big. 

Murphy and Werrenrath sang at the closing concert of the 
Pittsburgh Art Society’s forty-fourth season. 

Puccini’s new opera, “La Rondine,” scored a great success 
at Monte Carlo. 

The New York Herald competition for patriotic songs 
closes June 15. 

Anna Fitziu is returning from an exceptionally successful 
engagement in the West Indies with the Bracale Opera 
Company. 

Anne Simon was a literary as well as a musical artist. 

The Zoellner Quartet is again in New York after a four 
months’ tour. 

Many well known artists are singing Buzzi-Peccia songs. 

Sascha Jacobinoff’s record stands alone. 

Roy David Brown will make a specialty of summer work 
Marie Sundelius was soloist at the one hundred and 
twenty-first concert of the Brooklyn Apollo Club. 
Florence Macbeth had to repeat part of her number at 
Metropolitan concert. H. R. F. 


Aires this 





tion indicate that ali that is said herewith is abso- 
lutely true, and give the fundamental reasons for 
the great success of the MusicaL Courier publi- 
cations, 

Therefore, it is not out of place for those who 
have to do with the success of the Musican Courier 
institution to express their thanks for that confi- 
dence which is expressed in patronage, and which 
has built up the greatest musical publication insti- 
tution in the world. 

Linqnensilpepemsiie 

Scriabin’s “Poem of Fire” was performed not 
long ago in Moscow under the direction of Safonoff. 
The illuminated keyboard or clavier 4 lumiére was 
used in connection with the performance, as direct- 
ed by the composer. 
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Arkadelphia, Ark.—The Ouachita College Conserva- 
tory presented Haydn’s “Creation,” on April 17, under the 
direction of Alfred Hall, with Mrs. W. N. Adams, so- 
N. L. Tilghman, tenor, and H. D, Saurer, bass, as 
oloists. The well balanced chorus of eighty voices, sup- 
ported by a large orchestra, under the splendid direction 
of Mr. Hall, brought forth enthusiastic applause from a 
large and representative audience, 

Arkansas City, Ark.—The Zoellner Quartet made 
its second visit to this city recently and was given a very 
warm reception by music lovers. The interesting program 
was ‘enjoyed by an enthusiastic audience. Uly Wood- 
ide, a promising young baritone, was recently heard in 
recital here, under the auspices of the First Presbyterian 
Church Choir, E. M, Druley, mag oe teacher, accom- 
panied Mr. Woodside-———The High School Chorus, under 
the direction of Adalaide MacGuire, assisted by the physical 
training classes, under the direction of Edith Davis, gave 
. comic operetta entitled “Bob White.” The leading parts 
vere taken by Louis McPherson, Katherine Anderson, 
Orval Hefbert, Glen Felton, Floyd Smith, Robert Cameron 
and Leslie Knapp. 

Asheville, N. C.—-Ruth O’Shaunessy, aged fourteen 
ind blind from her birth, gave her first public piano recital 
here on April 18, at the Masonic Temple, with Dr, Rake- 
straw and Willis G. Cunningham assisting. Miss O’Shau- 
nessy has received her piano instruction from Alberta 


prano; 


Lauer, 

‘Atlanta, Ga.—The vocal department of Cox College 
presented Effie Louise Walker, coloratura soprano, in re- 
cital recently in a program including the aria from “Travi- 
“Ah. fors’ e lui,” the “Rigoletto” aria, “Caro nome,” 


ata,” 


GRAVEURE’S 


Season of 1916-1917 


has taken him from Galveston, Texas, 
through to the great Northwest. 














THE BULLETIN, SAN 
Triumph for Graveure 

sensation of many seasons, 

SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, February 22, 1917. 

GRAVEURE 13 GREATEST BARITONE 

Belgian baritone has Scottish Rite Hall audience ecstatic 

over his songs. 

THE BULLETIN, SAN FRANCISCO, February 22, 1917. 

® baritone of velvet voice. 


FRANCISCO, February 17, 1917. 
Young Belgian baritone is the 


Graveure 
SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, February 22, 1917. 
Graveure’s voice has native charm. 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER, February 25, 1917. 








GRAVEURE GIVES SECOND RECITAL hy 
Graveuie is a wonderful artist; to hear him is a privilege, 
and we may leave the allotting of his niche in the temple 
of art to those who come after us. They will have to take 
cognizance of him; of that w@ may be sure. 


SACRAMENTO BEB, February 27, 1917. 
BELGIAN BARITONE SETS ARTISTIC STANDARD 
Louis Graveure’s voice, rich in beauty and tenderness, 
captivates Saturday Club audience. 


THE FRESNO MORNING REPUBLICAN, Feb, 28, 1917. 
GRAVEURE, BELGIAN BARITONE, CHARMS WITH 
CONCERT PROGRAM 

With a God-given voice that is appreciated by its owner 
and used with reverence, Louis Graveure, the Belgian bari- 
tone, charmed the ensemble of musical club members that 








filled the White Theater last night, and gave of his talents 
and repertoire unsparingly. 


DAILY TIMES, LOS ANGELES, March 2, 1917. 
BEAUTIFUL INTERPRETATION OF SINGER 
FASCINATES 

Graveure touched the violin strings of simple emotion in 
the folksongs, just overtones of feeling in the French num- 
bers 


REDLANDS (CAL.) DAILY FACTS, March §, 1917. 
GRAVEURE ARTIST OF RARE MERIT 

It is pure joy to hear a man sing, who sings as if it were 
the easiest and most delightful thing in the world, and this 
describes the effect produced by Graveure’s singing. He sings 
as the wind blows, as the brook flows, and if we are to 
judge by his program and its performance, he is a poet and 
an actor as well. 


OAKLAND TRIBUNE, March 10, 1917. 
BELGIAN SINGER'S PROGRAM UNIQUE 
Wide range of musical offerings are featured at concert. 


OAKLAND ENQUIRER, March 1, 1917. 
GRAVEURE IS HEARD IN LAST CONCERT 
Mr. Graveure is, no doubt, the greatest singer Oakland 
has ever heard and perhaps the most consummate Lieder 
singer in America today. A lovely voice, coupled with flaw- 
less diction and exquisite interpretation, is responsible for 
his immediate recognition as a great artist. 


SALT LAKE TRIBUNE, March 13, 1917. 
AUDIENCE CHARMED BY BELGIAN SINGER 


Louis Graveure proves his superior ability as baritone 
soloist in theater recital. 





Available for Season 1917-18 
Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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the polonaise from “Mignon” and Arditi’s waltz song, “Se 
Saran Rose.” Miss Walker is a pupil of Mildred Lang- 
worthy, a member of the faculty of Cox College, and she 
says of her pupil’s voice: “It is the rarest type of ex- 
tremely high coloratura soprano, one of the most exquis- 
itely fine voices for concert and opera I have heard. 
Frances Stovall, also of Cox College, acted as accompanist. 
She recently won the first prize at the Southern piano con- 
test held in Chattanooga. 

illings, Mont.—The New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, presented a very inter- 
esting program in this city recently, winning the hearty 
approval of. both press and public, : 

Sacten. Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue, 

Dekalo, N. Y.—The third and last concert of the 
season of the Buffalo Orpheus, John Lund, conductor, took 
place on Monday evening, April 16, Arthur Middleton was 
the soloist and he scored an emphatic success, this being 
his second appearance with the same organization. He was 
artistically accompanied by William J. Gomph,——John 
McCormack again charmed an audience which filled Elm- 
wood Hall to overflowing on April 17 Mr McCormack 
gave of his very best, the pure art of song, which never 
fails in its appeal to trained and untrained alike, and he 
graciously added many encores. Donald McBeath won 
favor in his groups of violin solos and Edwin Schneider 
afforded his usual artistic support at the piano——The 
program of the Chromatic Club, which was given on April 
21, included piano solos by Mrs. Oncken, songs by Mrs. 
Howe, accompanied by Miss McMullen; violin solos by 
Mme. Baret, accompanied by Mrs, Chester; and the Bach- 
Busoni concerto in D minor, Mrs. Oncken, with string ac- 
companiment.by club members, Arthur Wallerstein, con- 
ductor. 

Butte, Mont.-A sold out house grected the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
with Efrem Zimbalist as soloist, at their recent appear- 
ance in this city, under the auspices of the Butte Musical 
Club.--—At the closing meeting of the Butte Musical 
Club, following a Brahms and Schumann program, ar- 
ranged by Elsa MacPherson, the finances of this. organ- 
ization, which is composed of over two hundred members, 
were shown to be in excellent shape. An amount in excess 
of $1,000 is said to be in the treasury, all of which argues 
well for Butte’s coming musical season, as the aim of this 
organization is to bring the world’s best musical attractions 
to this city. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Margaret Woodrow Wilson 
sang before a large audience at Pilgrim Congregational 
Church recently, the concert being arranged by Mrs. John 
M. Kenny, of Nashville, for the benefit of the American 
Red Cross Society. Rose David was the able accompanist, 
and also contributed several solos. Many social affairs 
were arranged for Miss Wilson by Mrs. Thomas R. Pres- 
ton, but what the President’s daughter seemed to enjoy most 
was the popular hand clasp after the song recital——Rus- 
sian music, with a fourfold instrumentation, as set forth 
in the works of Tschaikowsky and other composers of sym- 
phony, formed the program of the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, in Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, on the afternoon and evening of April 
23. The affair was the Pilgrim choir music festival, ar- 
ranged by August Schmidt, leader. The orchestra was 
augmented by Ottokar Cadek, violinist, and the choir had 
the assistance of Victor Golibart, tenor. Other artists who 
were well received were Jacob Altschuler, Emil Spitzer, 
Mr. Kussikof, Betrand Anschuler, Mme. Rossini, and Lil- 
lian Cadek, accompanist. 

‘ oul Ill.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue, 
‘ — Ohio.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue, 

Dallas, Tex.—On April 19, Erel Jones, pianist, of the 
Tronitz School, appeared in graduating recital, winning 
the hearty approval of her audience——Another choral club 
was recently organized here, to be known as the Concordia 
Choral Club. The following are the officers: Mrs. Mary 
Landrum, president ; Mrs. Fred Heistmemer, vice-president ; 
May Belle Berkley, secretary and treasurer; Rose Garber, 
press reporter; Blanche Atwood, librarian, and Thelka 
Bernhard, director. With the formation of this club it 
makes nine choral clubs in Dallas, with a total membership 
of 780 voices——Charles W. Clark, the eminent baritone 
of Chicago, gave an interesting recital to an appreciative 
audience, Lillian’ Wright, also of Chicago, was at the 
piano.—Mnme. Galli-Curci, coloratura soprano, with Ho- 
mer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel Berengeur, flutist, 
brought the artist course of Harriet Bacon MacDonald to 
a brilliant and successful close Saturday evening, April 14. 
The applause for Mme Galli-Curci was overwhelming and 
she responded with two encores, playing her own accom- 
paniments. The work of both Mr. Samuels and Mr. Ber- 
engeas was appreciated. 

enton, Tex.—The Mickwitz Club, of Dallas, pre- 
sented Helen Norfleet, pianist, of the College of Industrial 
Arts, here recently. She was assisted at the second piano 
in the Schumann concerto in A minor by Harold von Mick- 
witz, her former teacher, now dean of the Fine Arts at 
the Southern Methodist University. 

Erie, Pa.—John McCormack appeared here in recital 
on April 19, singing to an audience of 4,000 persons. His 
splendid work was greatly enjoyed by all——On April 20, 
Alma Gluck sang here, presenting a distinguished program 
of songs. Mme. Gluck closed her season with the Erie 
concert and left immediately afterward to join her hus- 
band in Los Angdea-——Pral Althouse, the American 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Zabetta 
Brenska, soprano, were heard in joint recital on April 30. 
The excellent work of both these artists was appreciated, 


and they had to respond to the hearty applause with sev- 
eral encores. May 4, the Cincinnatt ag nang, Pe 

a, Ernst Kunwald, conductor, will play here, Marie 
Sundelius will also give a concert on this day. Both events 
are being looked forward to with much pleasure-——The 
Erie May festival will be held on May 7, 8 and 9, when 
the Apollo and Rubinstein clubs will sing with orchestra 
accompaniment. Marcella Craft and Arthur Middleton 
will be the soloists. 

Fresno, Cal.—The last concert of the Fresno Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Earl Towner, conductor, took place on 
April 17, the program including a Haydn symphony, “Pomp 
and Circumstance” ( cen ian Suite” i 
Saéns), and a group of smaller numbers. 
mezzo-soprano, was the soloist——Fritz Kreisler played 
here on April 9——The Fresno Male orus, Arthur 
Wahlburg, conductor, will give its final program on May 7. 

Bay, Wis.—The Green Bay Symphony Orches- 
tra, Walter L. Larsen, conductor, with 1 Cochems, bari- 
tone, of the Chicago Opera Association, as soloist, gave a 
concert on April 17. e Green Bay orchestra was aug- 
mented by eight members of the Chicago Opera orchestra. 
Enthusiastic expressions of delight were heard from every 
side following the concert. nder the direction of Mr. 
Larsen the excellent tonal ns was brought out. Mrs. 
Walter L. Larsen effectively accompanied Mr. Cochems, 
whose fine art was received with enthusiasm. 

Hattiesburg, Miss.—Cecil Fanning, baritone, gave a 
recital here on April 23, singing opera arias, songs by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Loewe, Grieg, a group by American com- 
posers, old French, old English, and negro melodies, ar- 
roo? by H. T. Burleigh, He was effectively accompanied 
by H. B. Turpin. 

Laurel, Miss.—Cecil Fanning, baritone, and H. B. 
Turpin, accompanist, presented a very interesting program 
here on April 21, both artists displaying to advantage the 
excellence of their work. 

Lincoln, Neb,—The annual May Festival, under the 
auspices of the Nebraska State University, will be held in 
the Lincoln Auditorium, May 12 and 14. The St. Louis 
Orchestra, Max Zach, conductor, will be heard the after- 
noon and evening of May 12. “Hiawatha” will be pre- 
sented by the University Chorus, Carrie B. Raymond, di- 
recting, on May 14.——Under the direction of Dr. Willard 
Kimball, of the University School of Music, the Boston 
National Grand Opera Company appeared here recentiy, 
presenting “La Bohéme.” The recital given here recnuth 
by Harold Bauer marked the climax in the active endeav- 
ors of the Matinee Musicale, Mrs. Humford, president, 
and also the 273rd afternoon concert of this energetic 
club. Mr, Bauer presented a very interesting program, 
which was greatly enjoyed by the large audience——A ca- 
pacity house greeted the Lincoln tra Study Club when, 
under the direction of Walter Wheatley and Louis Le 
Baron, they presented “Mignon.” The following took part 
in the presentation: Louis Le Baron, Walter Wheatley, 
Charles Gallagher, of the Chicago Opera Association; 
Phil Fein, of the Century Opera Company; Ethel Bignell 
Watson, Genevieve Rose, Norman Curtice and Carrie B. 
Raymond.—Alice Sexton, organist, entertained the Mati- 
nee Musicale with an organ recital. She was ably assisted 
by Mrs. Schloss, mezzo soprano; Miriam Little, cello, and 

azel Kinscella and Eula Marshall, accompanists———An- 
other recital before this club was that given on April 16 
by Jessie Doyle Murray, soprano; Louise Zumwinkle, 
pianist, and Aenome Poston, accompanist——Mischa El- 
man gave a recital here recently under the auspices of the 
University School of Music, Dr. Willard Kimball, director. 
This was the sixth artist concert of the season and 
a large crowd assembled. An ovation was tendered him, 
the applause recalling him sixteen times. otner Univer- 
sity Girls Glee Club, Edward S. Luce, director, has had a 
successful season and has just returned from Beatrice, 
Exeter and Hastings, where the club has been giving con- 
certs.——-Bess Gearhart-Morrison, reader, gave an eve- 
ning’s entertainment on April 18 that was one of the most 
enjoyable of the winter——Rabbi Singer has returned 
from Cincinnati, where he gave a series of lectures on 
music.——-There was an abundance of fine music here at 
Easter time. Mrs. Kirschstein gave Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words” on Good Friday before a large audience. At 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church an Easter day service was 
given under the direction of Jude Deyo and Hazel Kin- 
scella, organist. A. large vested choir sang with {fine vol- 
ume of tone. ‘ 

Little Rock, Ark.—Margarette Sawyers, pupil of 
Oskar Rust, will give a violin recital at the Kempner 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, May 6. Miss Sawyers 
will have the assistance of Anna Louise Keller, so- 
prano, and Aletha Jones, accompanist, 

; mh Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue. 

Louisville, Ky.—Reinald Werrenrath made his sec- 
ond appearance here on April 10, under the auspices of 
the music committee of the Woman’s Club, of which Mrs. 
W. E. Pilcher is chairman. The auditorium of the club 
house was filled. Mr. Werrenrath achieved a great suc- 
cess and can be sure of a hearty welcome whenever he 
returns to Louisville. His program included a group of 
folksongs, the “Pagliacci” prologue, Deems Taylor’s “The 
City of Joy,” and an English group. Harry Spier, at the 
piano, shared honors with the soloist. The concert was 
voted one of the best this winter——On April 12 the 
Louisville Conservatory presented Mrs. Americus Calla- 
han in recital in the Y. W. C. A. Hall, at which time she 
sang songs by Sarti, Carey, Spohr, Arne, Franz, Max 
Reger, Debussy, Mary Turner Salter, Cyril Scott, Herbert 
Hyde, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Frank Moir. Mrs. Calla- 
han’s accompaniments were played by Frederic A. Cowles 
and Alfred Calzin, pianist, was the assisting artist — 
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Ruth Jones, violinist, was heard in a farewell recital at 
Macaulay's Theater on April 21, prior to her departure 
for New York, where she will continue her studies. Her 
numbers i ¥ River,” arranged by Maud Powell, 
and the Mendelssohn concerto, the latter composition 
showing the great advance made by the young artist since 
her last appearance. Mrs. Newton Crawford was the ac- 
co ist——April 23, the piano department of the Stew- 
art Goods Com , entertained several hundred per- 
sors in the Woman’s Club with a concert in which Rich- 
ard Buhlig, pianist, was the star. The special feature of 
the performance was the reproduction on the Ampico of 
several of the compositions which Mr. Buhlig had played. 
Flora Marguerite Bertelle, soprano, was the assisting art- 
ist, her accompaniments being played Mrs. ey 
Meyers.——-An audience which filled the Mary Anderson 
Theater greeted Margaret Woodrow Wilson on the ni 

of April 24, when she appeared in recital. Ross David, 
at the piano, accompanied Miss Wilson, and also rendered 
solos by Schumann, Grieg and Saint-Saéns. At the con- 
clusion of the program Miss Wilson led the audience in 
the singing of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

Missoula, Mont.-—A large audience was recently given 
a splendid program of orchestral music here by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. 

Murfreesboro, Tenn.—On the evening of April 19, 
Cecil Fanning, baritone, with H. B. Turpin at the piano, 
was heard at the Tennessee College. The splendid work 
of both artists was greatly enjoyed. 

Peoria, Ill—Galli-Curci will sing here on May 19 
under the auspices of the Peoria Municipal Band. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Providence, R. I.—Under the auspices of the Chami- 
nade Club Povla Frijsh was heard in a recital of songs. 
It was Mme, Frijsh’s first appearance here and the occa- 
sion drew forth an exceptionally large audience. The 
singer was ably assisted by Jean Verd, who served ably as 
accompanist and soloist——The final concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s local season brought as soloist Ethel 
Leginska, pianist. It was Miss inska’s Providence 
debut, and those who heard her with the orchestra will be 
anxious to judge her powers in recital. Both the orchestra 
and Miss Leginska were heartily applauded. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will only give three concerts here 
next season, instead of the usual six. 

Richmond, Va.—Harold Bauer, the eminent pianist, 
delighted a large audience of music lovers with a recital on 
April 17. Mr. Bauer presented a very interesting pro- 
gram, playing each number with magnificent tone and tech- 
nic, as well as displaying his remarkable interpretative 
ability. This recital was given under the auspices of the 
Musicians’ Club. 

Riverside, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Scranton, Pa.—-Berlioz’s “Requiem” was sung here 
on April 19, under the direction of John T. Watkins by the 
big choir that sang it at the New York Hippodrome on 
Palm Sunday. The excellent work of the choir was amply 
demonstrated to the huge audience and under the splendid 
leadership of Mr. Watkins, there is no reason why this 
should not be made a real institution of the city and why 
this city, like Bethlehem or Worcester, Mass., should not 
have a celebrated May festival. 

Seattle, Wash.—The fourth symphony concert by the 
Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, Clay Harrison, director, was given 
on April 29, assisted by Mrs. S. E. Brush, soprano. Mr. 
W. R. Jenkins played a trombone solo, and Mrs. Brush 
sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” with a violin obligato by 
George McElroy. Sidney Jones was the accompanist. 

Tallahassee, Fla.—Ella Scoble Opperman, director of 
the school of music, Florida State pet presented her 
pupil, Gladys Comforter, pianist, in a graduation recital re- 
cently. Miss Comforter played the Mendelssohn fantasie, 
op. 28; Moschel’s concerto in G minor and a group of 
Chopin and Liszt. She proved herself a pianist not only 
well equipped technically, but also intelligent and endowed 
with inborn artistic feeling, Isabel Walton Sparkes, so- 
prano, of the gee | of the school of music, gave two 
groups of songs. iss Sparkes has been connected with 
the college for the past four years and has a clear flexible 
coloratura voice which she uses with true musicianship. 

Toronto, Canada.—Edouard Hesselberg, the Russian 
pianist, presented a program of his own compositions re- 
cently, which included vocal numbers as well as instrumen- 
tal. The songs were sung by Gladstone Brown, tenor, and 
David Ross, baritone. r. Hesselberg himself played his 
piano compositions, The lyrics to all the songs were writ- 
ten by the composer’s talented wife, Lena Shackleford Hes- 
selberg. The program was greatly enjoyed. 





The editor of the Musicat Courter calls our attention 
to an acquaintance of his, who, once a janitor in a mu- 
sical conservatory, has now become its It is just 
what one might expect from some of these musical con- 
servatories.—New York Morning Telegraph, April 10. 
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“Formes vos Baillitons!"—A New Town—Diversified 
Johannes—Mrs. Trio 





We Americans are always poking fun at ourselves 
about not knowing the words of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” but I do not believe that it is very much dif- 
ferent in other countries. One evening last week an 
actor from the Comédie Frangaise recited the “Mar- 
seillaise” before a huge audience in one of the largest 
New York auditoriums—and only made two mistakes 
in the course of the three verses. 


The funniest one was in the refrain at the end of 


the first stanza. 
Aux armes, citoyens! 
Formez vos bataillons! 

Instead of saying “bataillons” he got mixed up and 
shouted out “Formez vos baillitons!” which is neither 
French nor any other language. 

* * * * 

This is a true story of some war-enriched people in 
a Middle Western city. Some friend of theirs in New 
York had furnished the leading lady of a first class 
theatrical company, which was playing in their city, 
with a letter of introduction to them and they enter- 
tained the lady very cordially and hospitably. One part 
of the entertainment included selections on the home 

honograph, including a record by Evan Williams, The 

ost, who was running the phonograph, proceeded rath- 
er patroniziigly to sketch Mr. Williams’ career—as 
gathered from the phonograph catalogue—for the 
benefit of the leading lady. She, resenting the patron- 
izing tone, sought to squelch the host by saying, “Oh, 
yes, I know all about Mr. Williams. I have heard him 
many times in oratorio.” 

“Oratorio—oratorio?” said the host, “Where is that— 
in Indiana or Kentucky?” 

ae he in ae 

One of the Italian musical papers has a merry story, 
which it claims to have found in the shape of a letter 
from Berlin in a Budapest paper. It is about an opera 
singer, who was engaged for a performance at the 
Municipal Opera in Briinn, one of the larger provincial 
cities of Austria, and whose contract called for payment 
in eatables instead of money. The stipulations called 
for one-half kilo of butter, five dozen eggs, one-quarter 
kilo of wheat, six sausages, six black puddings (other- 
wise Blutwiirste), a kilo of smoked meat, two kilos of 
peas, twenty kilos of potatoes, a kilo of lentils, and a 
loaf of white bread. One suspects that it must have 
been some Melba or Caruso in disguise to have drawn 
a payment so munificent under the present conditions. 

* * * * * 


Evidently the gentleman or lady who prepares the 
labels for a certain brand of the cheaper phonograph 
discs is a strong patriot. The other day I bought a 
record of a Hungarian dance by “John Brahms.” There 
must have been some lingering doubt in the mind of 
the labeler as to the correctness of the name, for the 
next record of a composition by the immortal Johannes 
which I purchased, a later issue, was entitled “Waltz by 
Brahm.” 

* * * * * 


A friend of Paris days, Comte J. Delma-Heide, sent 
me one of the latest witticisms at which the French 
capital is laughing. A quaint old dame many years a 
recluse on account of health, felt a recrudescence of 
juvenile vigor when her “filleul’-nephew told of the 
wonders of the cinerha, and booked seats for the next 
day’s show. 

* “Well, Aunt, what do you think of it?” asked the 
godson-nephew in the entr’acte. 

“Splendidly acted,” replied the old lady, “but alas, 
I’ve gone so deaf I can’t hear a word the actors say!” 
**e ke * 

Edith Rubel, the leader of the Edith Rubel Trio, has 
a lot of good stories every time she sees the Bystander. 
The other day they sent her home a gown addressed 

to “Mrs. E. R. Trio,” but it got there just the same. 
Byron Hacet. 


WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor’s Note: The attached examples are excerpts 
of criticisms taken from the om papers of New York 
City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 
or changed by the compiler.] 


Metropolitan Ballet School 








Evening Sun Morning Sun 
The feature of the day had of La Petite Vi ia at the age 
course to be La Petite Virginia, of five has all the airs and 
aged seven, graces of a premiere danseuse. 
Herald Sun 
La Petite Virginia, a blonde, (See above) 
six years old, was the star. ‘ ss 
i American 


Little Virginia was the bright 
and particular star of the occa- 
sion. 


merican - 
“Baby Alice” Ballet Star. 


CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SONG RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall, Saturday Evening, May 5, at 8.15 
BENEFIT FOR BELGIAN RELIEF FUND 


LOUIS GRAVEURE 


REQUEST PROGRAM 
Mgt. Antonia Sawyer, Inc. 


FOR FRANCE AND IRELAND 


JOHN McCORMACK 


will give a benefit concert 


Sunday Evening, May 13, at 8:15 
AT 





Steinway Piano 








NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


The entire proceeds to be divided equally between The French 
Tuberculosis Soldiers’ Relief Fund, and The Athlone, Ireland 
(Mr. McCormack’s birthplace), Relief Fund (under the patron- 
age of His Eminence Cardinal Farley and the Duc de Richelieu). 
_ . The prices of tickets are $2.50 $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 
Sale opens at Hippodrome Box » Thursday, May 3rd. 
Boxes may be secured from The Duchess de Richelieu or 
Mrs. John McCormack. 


Address: 140 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 














Hippodrome, Sunday Eve., May 6 


First Appearance on the 
Concert Platform of 


Rev. Josef Rosenblatt 


The greatest of all cantors. Sensa- 
tional tenor in recital of Hebrew 
melodies (ancient religious) accom- 
panied by male choir of Synagogue 
Ohab-Zedek 


Director Dr. H. Wohl 


At the Organ - Mr. Leslie Baldwin 
Solo-Violinist - Sascha Jacobinoff 


Seats 50c to $2.50 at Box 
Office, Hippodrome 


Columbia Records of Rev. Rosenblatt may be heard 
at all dealers 


Knabe Piano 


Direction of Tour of U. S. A.: M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Auspices of Central Relief Committee for Jews Suffer- 
ing inthe War Countries, World Bldg., New York City 











Where to dine after the Concerts 


THE VOGUE 
RESTAURANT 


48th Street and Broadway 


WM. LEON, Manager 














“Thais” (Metropolitan) 


Herald 
Her fourth and final burst of 
oratory took the form of an in 
vitation to all of her admirers 
to attend the performance of 


Tribune 
Mme. Farrar and Mr. Amato 
appeared in their street clothes 
and begged leave to go to din- 
ner, 


The Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
which was sung in the evening. 
Powell-Hinshaw (Recital) 
_Evening Sun American 


William Wade Hinshaw’s solo 
numbers consisted of Burleigh's 
“Ethiopia Saluting the Colors,” 
Damrosch's petting to “Danny 

5 


Walter Hinshaw’s sudden in- 
disposition left Maud Powell to 
bear upon her own shoulders the 
burden of entertaining a large 


audience, ver,” “How My Boy?” 
by Homer, “K a’Going,” by 
Jacobson, and Hughes arrange 
ment of the Irish folksong, 

“Ballynure Ballad.” 

“Carmen” (Lexington) 

Globe p Herald 

Mme. Donalda seemed lacking She acted it with the proper 


in animation, spirit. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





PROFESSIONAL ACCOMPANIST 
(lady), familiar with wide range of vocal 


“F,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 





and violin literature, and with ten years’ 
experience in concert, recital and studio 
work in New York City and vicinity, is 
open for engagement during summer, or 
for next season, ACCOMPANIMENTS MEM- 
orizep. Highest testimonials. Address 


OPERATIC COSTUMES FOR SALE— 
I have the following v 
rical costumes, most o 
Paris and Vienna, of exquisite material, 
executed after the designs of famous 


valuable theat- 
them made in 


painters, which I will sell at an exception- 
ally low price: Two*costumes for Mar- 
guerite in “Faust”; One costume (gor- 
geous white brocade with pearl and gold 
embroidery) for Eva in “Meistersinger” ; 
Two very valuable Spanish court cos- 
tumes, one of gold brocade and one of 
black velvet; One costume for Lenore in 


“Fidelio” ; One costume for Senta in “Fiy- 
ing Dutchman”; One red plush wrap for 
Elsa in “Lohengrin”; One Greek cos- 
tume; Several-peasant costumes, wigs, 
etc. All of these costymes are, of first 
class material and absolutely historical 
in their style and execution. Address, 
“Costumes,” care of Musicar Counirr, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 
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CHICAGO MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Mahler’s Eighth Symphony Has Its Chicago Premiere—Chicago Orchestra, Huge 


Chorus and Noted Soloists Join in Splendid Performance of the Tremendous 
Score—Frederick Stock, Héro of Festival—Frieda Hempel’s Popularity 
—Margarete Matzenauer, Lambert Murphy and Clarence 
Whitehill, on Wagnerian Program, Sing 
to Enthusiastic Audience 


The first Chicago Festival was inaugurated officially on 
fuesday evening, April 24, with the premiére in Chicago 
of Mahler’s eighth symphony, On Monday evening a com- 
plete rehearsal of the symphony was given before guests, 
who practically filled the vast auditorium. The work, 
which had its original American performance in Philadel- 
phia on Thursday evening, March 2, 1916, and was pre- 
ne in New York at the Metropolitan Opera House on 
Sunday evening, April 9, 1016, under the direction of Leo- 
pold Stokowski, and with the Philadelphia Orchestra, was 
wiven three times this week in Chicago, on Tuesday eve- 
ning, when the first public performance brought a sold out 
house, and on Thursday and Saturday evenings. 

lhe various audiences displayed much interest and en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Stock and his cohorts were accorded vocif- 
applause at the conclusion of the first and second 
parts. The success of the work was due in great measure 
to Frederick Stock, the real hero of the festival, which 
should not be called the Chicago Festival any longer, but 
the Stock Festival 

The Musicat Courter pubiished a very extensive review 
of the work in the issue of March 9, 1916, on the occasion 
of the first American production in Philadelphia. It is not 
necessary to go into detail again. It is sufficient for this 
writer to speak about the performance itself, which in every 
respect was meritorious and praiseworthy. The soloists, 
with one exception, were the same as those who created 
the parts in Philadelphia and who were heard later in New 
York, with the exception of Mabel Garrison, who took the 
part created by Florence Hinkle. The other soloists were 
unchanged and included Inez Barbour, Adelaide Fischer, 
Margaret Keyes and Susana Dercum, contraltos ; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and 
Clarence Whitehill, bass. The various solos and ensemble 
were beautifully sung by the soloists. Mabel Garrison and 
Lambert Murphy divided first honors among the soloists, 
not so much because their work was mote satisfactory than 
that of their associates, but because their solos were more 
important. Stock had his forces well in hand and under 
his magnetic baton his orchestra, augmented to 150 musi- 
cians, soloists and the combined choral societies of Chicago, 
gave an illuminating reading to the different scores. A 
word of praise is also in order for the choral bodies who 
took part, including the Apollo Musical, Club and the 
Mendelssohn Club, both so well drilled by Harrison M. 
Wild; the Swedish Club, of which Edgar Nelson is the 
able conductor; the Philharmonic, which is headed by O. 
Gordon Erickson; the American, which has for its leader, 
Daniel Protheroe, and the Chicago Singverein, which is 
directed by William Boeppler, Added to this were 200 
boys from the Oak Park and River Forest schools. 

It may be said that the festival was a huge success, 
and the Chicago public, always proud to boost a civic 
venture, helped so much that probably the Chicago Festi- 
val will be an annual affair. Words of praise are also due 
to Frederick Wessels, the real spirit behind Stock, and 


eTous 


sOpranos ; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor ; 


a 
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® Kaufman & Fabry Co., Chicago. 


Henry Voegeli, the right hand man of Business Manager 
Wessels. 


Wednesday, April 25, Miscellaneous Program 


The second night of the Chicago Festival brought forth 
Frieda Hempel as soloist, who was heard in the aria 
“L’Amero Saro Costante” from “Il Re Pastore” by 
Mozart, in which she won her customary big success. 
After the intermission this favorite from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera sang the aria “Ernani involami” from Verdi's 
“Ernani,” and she concluded her part on the program 
with a group of songs, including Mendelssohn’s “Auf 
Fliigeln des Gesanges,” Tschaikowsky’s “Slumber Song” 
(sung in Russian), the old English “When Love Is Kind,” 
and the old Swedish song, “When I Was Seventeen.” 
The soloist was given a rousing reception and added new 
laurels to her long list of triumphal appearances here. 
Isaac van Grove played splendid accompaniments. 

The Festival Orchestra, under the direction of Fred- 
erick Stock, opened the festivities with the overture 
“Coriolanus” by Beethoven. The Tschaikowsky “Pa- 
thetic’ symphony, which has often been played by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, was given a wonderful 
reading by the Festival Orchestra. Frederick Stock con- 
ducted his 150 players to victory. The writer has heard 
the “Pathetic” played innumerable times, not only by 
leading American orchestras, but also by those of Europe, 
but never in his recollection was so stupendous a climax 
obtained by any of the other leaders as those which 
brought the house nearly to its feet on this occasion. The 
playing of the Tschaikowsky “Pathetic” will live long in 
the memory of all those who were fortunate enough to 
be at the Auditorium, and the reading of that number 
in itself will be sufficient to recollect with pleasure the 
first Chicago Festival. One could rhapsodize ad libitum 
over the masterful, powerful and almost superhuman con- 
ception that Stock gave to the symphony and those among 
the audience who have at tinies reproached Stock for 
being phlegmatic must have reversed their opinion as 
under his enthusiastic swing the players gave an exhibi- 
tion of virtuosity seldom expected from a festival orches- 
tra, which generally is reinforced by less competent 
players, yet rules have exceptions and certainly the added 
musicians chosen by the Orchestral Association were 
worthy of the choice as they gave to the symphony the 
extra volume of tone that made the presentation grandiose 
in every respect. The salvos of applause which broke 
loose at the end of each movement were only a feeble 
tribute of an enthusiastic and delirious audience to genial 
Conductor Stock and his worthy players. At the con- 
clusion of the symphony, Stock was recalled many times 
to acknowledge the bravos of the audience. Brahms- 
Dvorak Hungarian Dances and the Stock Festival March 
and Hymn to Liberty were the other numbers inscribed 
on the program. At the end of the Stock Festival March 
and Hymn to Liberty, which is made up principally of 
American folksongs, the chorus on the stage, with the 
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Frederick Stock, Conductor, on the stand. 


assistance of the orchestra and the organ burst into a 
patriotic performance of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

The singing and playing of our National anthem electri- 
fied the hearers as wal as the performers and the wild 
demonstration shows once more that patriotic music has 
the power to awake the note of duty and abnegation in 


the soul. 
Thursday, April 26 


Mahler’s eighth symphony was repeated with the same 
artists as heard at its premiére last Monday evening. 


Fourth Program, April 27 


The Wagnerian program making up the fourth evening 
of the festival, was listened to by a full house, which 
showed its appreciation by applauding to the echo Conduc- 
tor Stock, his orchestra, the chorus and soloists. After the 
playing of the “Star Spangled Banner,” in which the chorus 
as well as the audience joined, the program was opened 
with the overture to “Tannhauser,” beautifully rendered 
by the orchestra. Then came Margarete Matzenauer, ravish- 
ing to the eye, beautifully gowned and in splendid fettle. 
She sang the aria “Dich Theure Halle” gloriously, in which 
her luscious and sonorous tones astonished’ the public, who 
gave her a royal welcome, recalling her time after time to 
the stage. The “Tannhauser” march and chorus “Hail, 
Bright Abode,” concluded the excerpts taken from “Tann- 
hauser.” “Ride of the Valkyries,” from the “Die Walkiire,” 
admirably played by the orchestra, and Wotan’s “Farewell” 
and “Magic Fire Scene,” in which Clarence Whitehill cov- 
ered himself with new glory, was followed by the Siegfried 
“Death Music” from “Die Gétterdammerung” and the 
finale of the same opera, with Mme. Matzenauer, singing 
the Briinnhilde “Immolation” in a telling manner. he 
great artist electrified her hearers by her unforgettable 
singing of the difficult aria. After the intermission the 
orchestra gave a good account of itself in the prelude to 
“Tristan and Isolde” and with the assistance of Mme. 
Matzenauer, rendered the “Isolde Love Death.” Matze- 
nauer is well remembered in Chicago for her magnificent 
performance of Isolde last winter and the triumph she 
scored at the time was duplicated on this occasion. Her 
singing was sensational and her reception likewise. The 
balance of the program was given to “Die Meistersinger,” 
including Hans Sachs’ “Monologue,” “Procession of the 
Guilds,” “Dance of the Apprentices, ” “Entrance of the 
Mastersingers,” chorale: “Awake,” Walther’s “Prize Song,” 
“Disparage Not the Master’s Ways,” and the chorale finale. 
Clarence Whitehill, fresh from his triumph at the Metro- 
politan in “Die Meistersinger” and in splendid voice sang 
the Hans Sachs’ “Monologue” superbly. Whitehill’s work 
always gives entire satisfaction, and he lived up to his 
reputation as one of the foremost Wagnerian singers in 
the world. Under Frederick Stock’s direction the choral 
“Awake,” was given in a satisfactory manner. Lambert 
Murphy made one of the distinct hits of the festival by his 
singing of Walther’s “Prize Song.” Mr. Murphy has not 
been heard in these surroundings often, but hereafter no 
doubt, his services will be in great demand. He sang ad- 
mirably and his voice, fresh, young, agreeable to the ear, 
made his appearance at the festival most enjoyable. Need- 
iess to add that Mr. Murphy’s success was as emphatic as 
it was deserved. The review of the fourth program could 
not be concluded without a word of praise for Frederick 
Stock, again the big star of the night. 


Saturday, April 28 


The Chicago Music Festival came to a happy conclusion 
on Saturday, April 28, with a third hearing of Mahler’s 
eighth symphony, the “Symphony of a Thousand.” The 
participants were again the Festival Orchestra, the Festival 
Chorus and the soloists were as follows: Mabel Garrison, 
soprano, Una Poenitentium; Adelaide Fischer, soprano, 
Mater Gloriosa; Inez Barbour, soprano, Magna Peccatrix; 
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Margaret Keyes, contralto, Mulier Samaritana; Susanna 
Dercum, contralto, Maria Aegyptiaca; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor; Doctor Marianus; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
Pater Ecstaticus; and Clarence Whitehill, basso; Peter 
Profundis, 


Festival Notes 


The Chicago Music Festival guarantors were: George 
E, Aéems, Tosals Adams, Henry Bartholomay, A. G. 
Becker, Helen Birch, Mrs, T. B, Blackstone, Watson F. 
Blair, William L. Brown, Clarence A. Burley, Edward B. 
Butler, Clyde M. Carr, Mrs, Charles A. Chapin, Mrs. Avery 
Coonley, William N. Eisendrath, F. C. Elliott, Mrs, Leo 
Ernst, John J. Glessner, W. O. Goodman, Charles H. 
Hamill, C. S, Holt, Charles L. Hutchinson, Dr. Geo. S. 
Isham, David B. Jones, Chauncey Keep, Victor F. Lawson, 
Cyrus H. McCormick, Horace S. Oakley, Philo A. Otis, 
George F. Porter, William H. Rehm, E, P. Ripley, Julius 
Rosenwald, Edward L. Ryerson, Martin A. Ryerson, ‘Dr. 
Otto Schmidt, Mrs. Conrad Seipp, Andrew R. Sheriff, 
A. A, Sprague, II, Charles H. Swift, Harold H. Swift, 
Robert J. Thorne, William B. Walker and Joseph Winter- 
botham. 

The Auditorium should be refitted during the summer 
months, It would be well also for the management to see 
that the doors are closed during a performance, as many a 
cold has been contracted at the Auditorium theater, this 
due to drafts which not only may result fatally to some of 
the auditors, but are always irritating the listeners. Kindly 
see that the doors are closed hereafter. The management 
might also do well to have a carpenter look after the 
floor which is decrepit. Carpets would not be a luxury. 

RENE Devrigs. 





SEASON’S CLOSING LEHIGH 
VALLEY SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Conductor Weingartner Presents Program of Merit— 
Leopold Stokowski Conducts Liszt Concerto 
With Olga Samaroff as Soloist 





Bethlehem, Pa., has been offering a wide range of mu- 
sical attractions to its music lovers, and although a repre- 
sentative of the Musicat Courter has attended the an- 
nual Bach festivals each season, it was not until recently 
that the trip was made for the express purpose of hear- 
ing the Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra. The ante- 
cedents and history of this organization are interesting to 
students of musical affairs in America. In 1782 there 
existed in Bethlehem, the Collegium Musicum, made up 
of twenty-seven players, representing all of the then used 
orchestral instruments. This early organization continued 
in existence under various names and leaders of all sorts 
of musical ability until 1890, giving concerts at least once 
a year, when it became dormant, so to speak. It was not 
until 1905 that Andrew M. Weingartner felt the time had 
come to recreate this organization. Due in a large meas- 
ure to the generous support of Charles M. Schwab, the 
Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestra has been established 
on a sound basis, giving four concerts each season. So- 
loists of international renown have appeared, among them 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Mme. Sembrich, Alessandro 
Bonci, Mischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, Frances Alda, Er- 
nest Schelling, Alma Gluck, Louise Homer, Florence 
Macbeth, etc. This season Julia Culp, Fritz Kreisler, 
Anna Estes, soprano; Hendrick Ezerman, piano, have ap- 
peared with the organization. 

On Tuesday evening, April 24, the final concert was 
given with Olga Samaroff as soloist. This was Mme. 
Samaroff’s second apearance with this organization, and 
her splendid interpretation of the Liszt concerto in E flat 
major served to deepen the excellent impression she had 
already created. This number was further distinguished 
by the fact that Leopold Stokowski conducted the orches- 
tra. There was brilliancy and a rarely beautiful tonal 
quality to offer further proof, if it were needed, that 
Mme. Samaroff is an artist in every sense of the word. 
Her second number consisted of a group made up of the 
Chopin nocturne in F sharp major, the Chopin etude on 
the black keys, Debussy’s “Clair de Lune” and the “Ca- 
price Burlesque” of Gabrilowitsch. And to each composi- 
tion she gave just the right degree of excellence. 

Under Mr. Weingartner’s skillful direction the orches- 
tra played Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” symphony, the 
“Caucasian Sketches” of Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, and the Cha- 
brier rhapsodie “Espana.” There is nothing amateurish 
about either the tone quality, the ensemble finish, the de- 
gree of color obtained and the genuinely artistic effects 
which Conductor Weingartner achieved from this body 
of players. Bethlehem has every reason to be proud of 
its home symphony organization, and visitors from far 
and near were not slow in proclaiming this fact. 

Those in authority in connection with the Lehigh 
Valley Symphony Association are: Executive com- 
mittee, Dr. A. G. Rau, president; M. J. Shimer, treas- 
urer, and R. M. Bird, secretary; directors, Dr. T. J. But- 
ler, Dr. H. S. Drinker, E. G, Grace, A. C. Graham, R. P. 
Hutchinson, A. Johnson, I. F. Keim, J. M. Leibert, H. E. 
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Lewis, R. A. Lewis, J. E. Mathews, A. P. Miller, G. F. 

Pettinos, G. R. Radford, R. F. Randolph, W. F. Roberts, 

Schroop, C. M. Schwab, H. S, Snyder, W. A. Wil- 

pod guarantors, Charles M. Schwab and Warren A. 
ilbur, ’ 





Athené Club Concludes Its Season 





Instead of the Breakfast usually given at the conclu- 
sion of its season, the Athené Club, Margaret A. Mar- 
tin, president, gave a reception, banquet and dance in 
the Empire Room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Friday evening, April 27, which proved to be one of the 
best attended and most delightful and brilliant events 
of its season. 

Guests of the president were Mr. Boutzkay, military 
attaché to the Russian Embassy, Marquis de Caylus, 
Captain John Fish, of the British army, Georgi Harte- 
velt, formerly Russian Court pianist, Mr. Stephanoff, 
Sascha Votichenko, Mrs, Glosz, Mrs. Peteler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Noble McConnell, Mr. and Mrs. Beckel, Mrs. 
Nieman and Maude E. Southworth. 

During the evening a handsome United States flag 
was presented by the associate members of Althene, 
represented by Mr. Kirk, to Mrs. Martin, who ac- 
cepted with her usual well chosen language and in her 


graceful and easy manner. 


Dancing was enjoyed 


throughout the evening. Mr. Hartevelt was heard also 


in 


impromptu musical numbers. 





who are 
prominent 


Many 
publicly 


permit Mme. Tafel 
to heighten their in- 


dividuality through 
creating for them 
distinct style per- 
sonalities. 


Gowns Wraps 
Tailleurs 


200 West 44% Street 
Opposite Hotel Astor N.Y.C 























| YOUTHFUL PIANIST RIVALS PADEREWSKI IN 
HIS BOYHOOD DAY 


. . « bevitzki plays without a hint of affec- | 
tation and with tremendous strength and facility. 
He apparently has mastered his instrument to the 
point where it yields completely to his will, thus 
leaving him free to interpret the composer. . . . | 
His style of ae yee | the Sixth Rhapsody was | 
forceful and elegant.—Richard Spamer, in Globe- | 
Democrat, St. Louis, Mo. | 








ST. LOUIS AUDIENCE THRILLED BY PLAYING 
OF BOY PIANIST 


. « . It Is difficult to recall a pianist who plays 
with such complete poise .and quiet absence of 
effort. His boty remained almost motioniess, and 
without lifting his arms he was able, by the sheer 
strength of his wrists, to build up portentous 
volumes of sound. He possesses an extremely dex- 
terous rhythmic sense and an individual tone, full 
bodied and lustrous.—Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo. 








YOUNG RUSSIAN PIANIST GIVES BRILLIANT 
PROGRAM 


- .» » His tone is noble and of velvety smooth- 
ness, which is never lost even in the heaviest pas- 
sages, which he takes with a fascinating ease and 
sweeping freedom, displaying an _ astonishing 
strength and depth of tone.—News, Indianapolis. 





MISCHA LEVITZKI IS WELL RECEIVED HERE 


Those who heard Mischa Levitzki—and they com- 
prised the largest audience that Crouse College hall 
has known since commencement last June. ‘ 
His tone is full and rich, even and clear, ... 
Many thanks are due the members of the music 
faculty of the College of Fine Arts for bringing 
Levitzki to Syracuse. He is one of the pianists 
who will count for most in the future.—The Syra- 
cuse Herald. 








LEVITZKI, YOUNG PIANIST, DELIGHTS LARGE 
AUDIENCE 


Unless ali signs fall, Syracuse will be profoundly 
grateful as time goes on to the music faculty of 
the colleye of fine arts, Syracuse University, in 
having the enterprise to present Mischa Levitzki, 
pianist, before a local audience on the occasion of 
his first visit to America. Everything that Levitzki 
did was most convincing. His Mozart number was 
a fine achievement and he played Chopin as an 
artist should. He included the Rubinstein etude 
(staccato) in his printed program, and in this as in 
other numbers he displayed the same marked de- 
gree of intelligence together with marvelous purity 
of tones. Levitzki will be remembered for many 
reasons. That he will go on to a most wonderful 
artistic success seems a certainty at this hour and 
it is a great credit to Syracuse to have his name 
in the long list of pianists that stands out in the 
calendar of music events in this city in recent 
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| LEVITZKI 





MANAGEMENT: DANIEL MAYER, TIMES BUILDING, N. Y. 
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INTERPRETIVE 


SHOWS 
POWER IN RECITAL—IS MATURED PIANIST 


RARE 


. . +» He deliberately submitted to the acid 
test of a comprehensive program of representative 
compositions. The youth elected to play the chro- 
matic fantasie and fugue by Bach, the ‘Wald- 
stein” sonata by Beethoven, and popular Chopin, 
Rubinstein and Liszt compositions. This invited 
direct comparison to Paderewski, Rosenthal and 
all the great ones who have been heard time and time 
again in nearly all of the works programmed. . 
His performance established sroerty. and definitely 
a claim to recognition, and the right to travel the 
beaten path with the elect. The young man is a 
sound, solid, musically matured player of al! around 
excellence. . . . Levitzki has enough technic 
and to spare for ali the fireworks he might desire 
to set off, but that, evidently, is not his aim. . 2 
His name will be a power at the box office. The 
combination that the youngster possesses is too 
rare not to have its effect.—Aibert C. Wegman, 
in the St. Louls Times, 


LEVITZKI RECITAL PROVED SUCCESS 


Mischa Levitzki made his first appearance in 
Montreai at the Windsor Hali last night, before a 
large audience. The young Russian artist's pro- 
gram was one which the Polish master himself 
(Paderewski) might have chosen—a classical selec- 
tion presenting in instances difficulties which an 
older player might have approved with greater 
trepidation than was apparent in Levitzki’s per- 
formance. Seriousness was the keynote of every 
interpretation. The sympathetic resemblance was 
most marked in technic, tone coloring, and light 
touch.—Gazette, Montreal, Canada. 
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SUMMER COURSE FOR TEACHERS, SUMMER COURSE FOR STUDENTS AT SPECIAL RATES 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PERFORMS 
NEW TONE POEM BY FREDERICK CONVERSE 


Winifred Christie Soloist With Orchestra—McCormack’s Fifth and Last Recital 
—Christine Langenhan’s Successful Debut—Second Concert of Choral Music 
Society—Claire Forbes With Orchestra in Cambridge—Second Concert 
of People’s Orchestra—Florence Hale and Marjorie Church 
Make Joint Debut—Recital of Scandinavian Music and 
Literature—Dai Buell in Newtonville—CaraSapin 
and Irma Seydel in Newburyport . 

—-Other Happenings 


es 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, gave its twenty-third pair of concerts at Symphony 
Hall, on the afternoon and evening of April 27 and 28, 
respectively. The program was as follows: Symphony 
No. 2, D major, Brahms; tone poem, “Ave Atque Vale,’ 
Converse; concerto in G major, No. 4, Beethoven; over- 
ture to “Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz. Winifred Christie 
was the soloist. 

The concert was one of the most interesting of the 
season. Dr. Muck and the orchestra played the symphony 
impressively and gave a remarkably brilliant interpretation 
of the overture, both familiar works. Mr. Converse’s tone 
poem, composed less than a year ago, was performed for 
the first time here. In it, the composer endeavors “to 
express subjectively the feelings of one who bids fr-e- 
well at the call of duty to all that is infinitely loved and 
cherished.” It 1s written in free form and’ is, on the whole, 
rather too loosely articulated, though there are many fine 
passages, plaintive, passionate and stern. The work was 
enthusiastically received, and Mr. Converse, who con- 
ducted, was recalled many times. 

Miss Christie, at the last moment, supplanted Mme. 
Kurt, the announced soloist, who was unable to sing on 
account of hoarseness. The management was fortunate in 
securing so acceptable a substitute. Earlier in the season, 
Miss Christie played Beethoven's concerto at a concert of 
the orchestra m Hartford, Conn., where her success was 
pronounced, In Boston, she is well known as a recitalist 
and is, as Philip Hale has remarked, “one of the few 
pianists visiting us that give unalloyed pleasure.” Her 
performance of the concerto was altogether delightful. 
lhere is in her playing’a fine sense of proportion, a musi- 
cal grasp and a poetic comprehension and interpretation 
rarely equalled, The audience gave her a_ veritable 
ovation, and no less was deserved. 


Christine Langenhan Scores at Boston Debut 
Christine Langeuhan, Bohemia’s singer of songs, accom- 
panied by Coenraad van Bos, gave her first Boston recital 
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Patriotic Songs of America 


Three Editions: Mixed voices, men’s voices 
and women’s voices 
Each, 20 cents postpaid. 
$10.00 per hundred not prepaid. 
Note: Mixed voices, pocket edition, 10 cents 
postpaid, $7.50 per hundred .not prepaid. 


DITSON COMMUNITY CHORUS 
COLLECTION 
Book I 
Each, 20 cents postpaid. 
$10.00 per hundred not prepaid. 
SPECIAL NOTICE ! 


The “Star Spangled Banner” and “The Mar- 
seillaise” in octavo form will be distributed 


free to all comers! 
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on the afternoon of April 23, at Jordan Hall. Her pro- 
gram was one of the most delightful and discriminating 
heard this season. The Lieder was represented by selec- 
tions from Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Liszt and Brahms, 
and there were modern numbers in the original Russian, 
French, German and English. Spielter’s “Tanz mit mir,” 
written for and dedicated to Mme. Langenhan, was sung 
for the first time here, and a number of the other songs, 
while not strictly novelties, were pleasantly unfamiliar. 
Mme. Langenhan’s voice is a soprano, innately dramatic 
and of unusual fullness, power and expression, This vocal 
opulence was notable especially in, the rendering of Schu- 
bert’s magnificent song, “Die Junge Nonne,” and the two 
selections from Liszt, “Mignon’s Lied” and “The King of 
Thule.” Songs of a more reposeful character, as Gretch- 
aninow’s “Lullaby” and Goldmark’s “Die Quelle,” also 
were sung delight{ully. The audience was representative 
and most appreciative. 


John McCormack Audience Again Overflows Sym- 
phony Hall 


John McCormack, assisted by Donald McBeath, violinist, 
and Edwin Schneider, pianist, gave his fifth and last con- 
cert of the season on the afternoon of April 22, at Sym- 
phony Hall. As was the case on each of the previous 
occasions, the audience overflowed the hall, with many 
unable to purchase standing room. The program included 
the recitative, “Jehovah, Hear, Oh Hear Me,” and the air 
“My Heart is Sore,” from Beethoven’s “Engedi”; songs 
by Brahms, Wolf, Rachmaninoff and Tschaikowsky; Irish 
folksongs arranged by Hughes, Joyce, Hardebeck and 
Robinson, and American songs by Dunn, Schneider, Car- 
penter and Mrs. Beach. Mr. McBeath played a Hungarian 
rhapsody by Hauser and pieces by Mozart, Bizet and 
Wieniawski. 

Mr. McCormack was in excellent voice and delighted 
his hearers. He was generous with encores, giving several 
old favorites, as “Ave Maria,” “Mother Machree” and “I 
Hear You Calling Me.” 


Second Concert of the Choral Music Society 


The Choral Music Society, Stephen Townsend, con- 
ductor, gave the second and final concert of its fourth sea- 
son on the evening of April 2¢, at Jordan Hall. The 
society was assisted by John P. Marshall, organist ; Samuel 
Endicott, pianist; Julius Theodorowicz, violinist, and Al- 
fred Holy, harpist. In accordance with the custom pre- 
viously established, the program was in two parts, sacred 
and secular. The selections, covering a wide range, were 
not all of equal importance. Among the most enjoyable 
were Rousseau’s “Panis Angelicus,” for bass solo and 
mixed chorus; Roger-Ducasse’s “Three Motets,” for 
soprano solo and mixed chorus; Chadwick's “Silently 
Swaying,” for chorus of women’s voices; an aria for bari- 
tone and male chorus, from Converse’s unpublished opera, 
“Sinbad”; and a group of songs of the Russian people, 
edited by Kurt Schindler. The latter, performed with 
piano accompaniment, would have been more effective un- 
accompanied. There were a great many incidental soloists, 
members of the society, but with the exceptions of Mr. 
Lunger in the Rousseau number and Mr. Townsend in 
the Converse aria, each and all were inferior as to voice 
or vocal attainment. To the contrary, the chorus, in its 
several sections, sang excellently. The tone was fresh and 
clean cut, the choirs balanced and the ensemble admirably 
coached. An appreciative audience of fair size attended. 


Final Cambridge Concert of Boston Symphony 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, gave the final concert of its Cambridge course on 
the evening of April 26 at Sanders’ theater, before the 
usual capacity audience. Claire Forbes was the soloist, 
and her selection was Tschaikowsky’s first concerto for 
piano and orchestra. Other numbers were Goldmark’s 
overture, “In the Spring”; Schubert’s “Unfinished” sym- 
phony and the prelude to “Die Meistersinger.”. Where not 
artificial or labored, Tschaikowsky’s concerto is character- 
ized by brilliance and rhythmic energy. Miss Forbes is 
vot at home in such music, as, both by nature and ability, 
she is best suited to the pastoral or the intellectual. In 
spite of handicaps, temperamental and otherwise, however, 
her playing was in strict accord with Dr. Muck’s interpre- 
tation and commanded admiration for both skill and musi- 
cianship. 


Second Concert of the People’s Orchestra 


The People’s Orchestra, Jacques Hoffmann, conductor, 
gave its second concert of the season on the evenin, of 
April 24 at Jordan Hall, assisted by Marion Veryl, colora- 
tura soprano, and Harrison Potter, pianist. The orchestra 
played Handel's largo, two movements from Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony, a selection from “Boheme,” and other num- 
bers by Halvorsen, Jaernefeldt, Gounod and Strauss. Miss 
Veryl sang two groups of songs, and Mr. Potter pla 
selections by Chopin, Leschetizky and Strauss-Tausig. e 
orchestra, which is now in its sixth season, is composed 
entirely of amateur musicians, including, however, a num- 
ber of excellent individual players. Mr. Hoffmann has 
developed a highly creditable ensemble, and under his 


direction, the members play with commendable care and 
understanding. Unfortunately, Miss Veryl, who appeared 
here for the first time, was suffering from a severe cold, 
so that little opinion could be formed of her work, save 
that her intonation apparently is true and her voice of an 
unusually pure quality. Mr. Potter, who is'a member of 
the faculty of the Fox-Buonamici School, played his num- 
bers splendidly, with notable technical facility and an 
agreeable delicacy of touch, ~— 


Florence Hale and Marjorie Church in Joint Debut 


Florence Hale, soprano, a pupil of Laura E, Morrill, of 
New York and Boston, made her debut in a recital on the 
evening of April 24 at Steinert Hall, when she was as- 
sisted by Marjorie Church, a young resident pianist, who 
also appeared for the first time publicly. There was a 
numerous and friendly audience, many oaks and much 
applause. Alice Siever Pulsifer was the accompanist. 

Miss Hale’s program, representative both in source and 
substance, was excellently selected and most pleasantly at 
variance with the conventional. Particularly delightful 
were certain selections from the classical rmans, as 
Schumann’s “In’s Freie,” Franz’s “Marie,” Wolf’s “Elfen- 
led” and several numbers by Brahms. Delightful also was 
a group of English songs, all unhackneyed. While not yet 
at the fullness of its powers, Miss Hale’s voice is a clear 
and pleasing soprano of the lyric type. It is a voice that 
is capable of expressing many moods successfully. Ad- 
mirably trained, its potency is the greater for an engaging 
personality, a comprehensive musicianship and a nature 
sanely emotional. For her part, Miss Church likewise af- 
forded keen enjoyment. A pupil of Godowsky, her two 
groups included “Francaise” and several transcriptions by 
her master. Technically and for sheer mechanics, Miss 
Church might be compared favorably with any of the 
younger pianists of either sex. She also has an excellent 
fdea of interpretation. Both young artists are to be con- 
oe upon the success and promise of their joint 
debut, 


Recital of Scandinavian Music and Literature 


Frida Stjerna, mezzo-soprano; Olin Downes, lecturer, 
and Edna Sheppard, pianist, gave a recital of Scandinavian 
music and literature on the afternoon of April 25 at Stein- 
ert Hall, which was attended by a large and representative 
audience. The entire affair was unusually interesting, both 
by reason of its novelty and its excellence. In opening the 
program Mr, Downes, prominently known as a critic and 
lecturer, addressed the audience briefly but lucidly on the 
origin and development of Scandinavian music. He was 
followed by Miss Stjerna, appearing for the first time pub- 
licly, who sang these unfamiliar songs: “A Janta a Ja,” 
folksong; “Herdegossen,” Berg; “Synnove’s Sang,” . 
Kjerulf; “Domaredansen,” folksong. Mr. Downes next 
gave an abridged reading of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” with il- 
lustrations from Grieg’s music, as played by Miss Shep- 
pard and sung by Miss Stjerna. The program closed with 
a final group of songs: “Langtan,” folksong; “I Seral- 
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jens Lustgard,” Sjogren; “Sne,” Lie; “Skogen Sover,” 
folk song; “Norwegian Echo Song,” Thrane. 

Miss Stjerna, herself a Scandiriavian, is a pupil of Ethel 
Frank, one of Boston’s most successful singers. Thor- 
oughly conversant with the strange songs of her native 
North, her rendering of them compelled admiration, both 
for vocal ease and intelligent expression. Her voice is of 


° e re . ry Se 
pleasing quality, colorful and susceptible emotionally. In masque, “Caliban: By the Yellow Sands,” which is to be RENTING FOR MUSIC STUDENTS A SPECIALTY 
appearance she is unusually attractive, the true Northern staged for a period of ten days in June for the benefit of 

type, and her personality is graciousness itself. Miss Shep- the Boston Chapter of the American National Red Cross. THE AEOLIAN CO., $2, AVENUE DE L'OPERA 


pard, a pianist of exceptional ability, likewise gave pleas- 
ure, both by her accompaniments and her illustrations. 


Recital by Dai Buell in Newtonville 


Dai Buell, one of the romtanst and most promising of 
the resident pianists now before the public, gave a very de- 
lightful and most excellent concert on the evening of April 


“6 »” 


This is the thirty-second consecutive season of 
concerts, and it is expected to be one of the most successful 
in the history of the orchestra. 


Chalmers Clifton to Conduct Community Masque 


Chalmers Clifton, conductor of the Cecilia Society, has 
been en to direct Greater Boston’s community 


The music is by Arthur Farwell, of New York, and in- 
cludes choral numbers for 500 voices. 
V. H. StrickLanp. 





Rubinstein Choral, Under Director 
Chapman, Presents Excellent Program 
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the club has become a very important feature of the singing 
of the organization, furnished the accompaniments 
throughout the evening, playing the entire program with- 
out notes. 

James Stanley was the assisting artist, singing a group 
of Kipling ballads. 











































































































} 16 at the Masonic Temple, Newtonville. Her program in- Before ts 1 danci hich 6 vine tan 
/ i i iati e , efor eneral dancing, which continued un ate 
cluded a group by Chopin, the six variations of Beethoven Although the regular concert season of the New York . th eB sha ie Petite Virginis ™ nd Bab 
and selections by Scarlatti, Schumann, Stojowski, Liszt, upinstein Club, Mrs. William R Ch esident. Cr “ather, carly—nour, La Tetite Virginia a aby 
; : ubinstein Club, Mrs. William Nogers Chapman, pres * Alice of the Metropolitan Opera Ballet School gave an 
Coleridge-Tayl d Schulz-Evl Miss Buell Th : ce ¢ Metropolitan Opera ba 001 g 
g ylor an chuiz-Kyier, iss Buell possesses brill ] T d April t Se 4 7 p : 
a : * ore “ : came to a iant close Tuesday evening, April 10, an extra hibiti “ae d Their tiny figures are 
what might be termed a musical individualit Her in- : exhibition oO ancy dancing. e y hgu 
: y: —an encore as it were—was added on April 24, when the a. ) thich i shoe tap 
terpretations make a strong appeal, not merely because the Pier endowed with all the grace and beauty which is theirs by 
ee : ’ y decal Y choral members gave a program under the direction of ‘ d which the splendid traini Si nag | 9 dl 
have the requisite authority, but because there is in them William Ro fit of New York ature and whic e splendid training of Mme. Verhoever 
: rst ; gers Chapman for the benefit of the New York hanced t ahia deares.  Thebe ere: th 
something of the mind and of the heart of an artist who \fedi : J ge eS has enhanced to a remarkable degree. ee are we 
° : . ical College and Hospital for Women. This institu- ni : ; h d lich a hs ad 
experiences her music. Miss Buell has not yet reached ;; ; : : ;. dainty little artists who had so delighted a large audience 

- yl tion which has been in existence for over fifty years, is 4), : eels when the graduation exercises of the 
her full wers b h r 1 d d d ; e A <- the previous Ww . when gradua 

po ut her musical understanding is deep and th is 1 N York S ; 

: : e only medical college for women in New York State yy ij O Ballet School had ar AC 
genuine, and what she now lacks technically needs but ; : : : : Metropolitan Opera Ballet Schoo occurred, Alter 

Je ees , es and is one of but two in the entire English speaking world ...:.., ; Scat ol > eft oll the a 
slight experience to be gained. Her pianism constantly chee secing La Petite Virginia do a dance with all the airy 
. - ag! : “ where women can pursue the study of medicine in a sepa- ace of & Pad G and af atching her 
improves, and it is to be hoped that she will be heard more Ra eater egy eas grace of a Paviowa or a Genee, and aiter watching her 
i frequently another season. rate institution. At present it is a spe impersonate the little Dutch boy to the Dutch girl of 
Miss Buell was assisted by Edwin M. Whi . hospital unit for the government use in case of need. Baby Alice, one was able to understand the surprised 

uell was assisted by Edwin M. itney, a reader, Mad hich had be i d , : : 

; ade up largely of numbers which had been most suc nea d delight of th ho had enjoyed the 
who gave several fine selections that added much to the : ioe bh enthusiasm and delight of those who had enjoyed the 
enjoyment of the occasion. The audience was of good cessful at former concerts, and whose repetition, ad been earlier performance, 
size and very enthusiastic. Miss Buell was recalled compe requested, the program was sure to please. “America Next Saturday, May 5, the Rubinstein Club will hold its 
edly and add several extra numbers . was the opening number and the remainder of the program a inual white breakfast, only this year it will be a “Red, 

: consisted of Grieg’s “To the Spring,” “The Dancing Doll, White and Blue” breakfast. 
. Cara Sapin and Irma Seydel in Newburyport “A Sleepy, Sleepy. Sleep’ (Mrs. J. Melrose Scales), “Bella 
: PEt Napoli” (Boscowitz), “The Lost Chord” (Arthur Sulli- ay aR 
Cara Sapin, contralto, and Irma Seydel, violinist, two of yan), “Boat Song’ and “The Cross” by Harriet Ware, Greta Torpadie “Hits 
the ee most ps ag artists A § x ga Raunt, “The Song of the Dinah Dolls” and “The Little Pappoose” 
ata 7 ga Rca ot mobo rome we pril 26 ‘i ‘<w- by Josephine Sherwood, a melody of Southern airs ar- While singing at a fashionable musicale in New York 
suryport. .Mme. Sapin sang an aria by Gluck and selections ranged by Harry Hale Pike, closing with “The Star the other evening, Greta Torpadie overheard one of the 
from Trimisot, Hammond, Aylward and Spross. Miss Spangled Banner,” in which the audience joined with a gentlemen present say to his neighbor: “She is the best 
Seydel played Saint-Saéns concerto it B minor and other will. At this time, after a season in which the work ‘Torpedo I’ve ever seen. She makes a hit every time!” 
saan By Schubert, Kreisler, Wieniawski, Sarasate and of this choral body has aroused such genuine enthusiasm Miss Torpadie has recently been singing at a number 
— : = erate: Were at Fant a = gave much and praise, it is scarcely necessary to go into detail with of private musicales in New York at Cos Cob, and Green- 
arene Bs e op pin Ramos ary Pumphrey, who also regard either to the singing of the choral or the splendid wich, Conn. At the end of this week she will leave New 
d nee 2. SOUP Ce ee Serer se oe ore i to — a the York to fulfill a number of engagements in and around 
“ ” singers and their leader seemed to have caught the spirit [ndianapolis. 
7 Warn ‘the tigi Concerts Start a of patriotism and of sacrifice which pervaded, and the 
The regular season of “pop” concerts will open at Sym- work during the evening bore the stamp of genuine sin- . J 
phony Hall on the evening of May 7, continuing for ten  cerity and excellent capability. Florence Anderson Otis Two More Festival Artists 
weeks thereafter. A number of special nights have been and Jessie Rowe Lockitt sang the solos in “The Dancing 
arranged, which will be announced later. As was the case Doll” with their accustomed beauty of voice, arousing the Mabel Addison, soprano, and Charles Troxall, tenor, 
last year, the orchestra will number seventy-five pieces delighted applause of their hearers. ; have been added to the list of soloists who are appearing 
js and will be under the direct'on of various conductors. Alice M. Shaw, whose fine work as the accompanist for at the Newark Festival this week. 
One reviewer says “Bad,” while nine others say “Good.” 
° . a. 6 * ’ ° 
(Performance of the New York Oratorio Society of Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” April 5th) 
PORTIONS OF NINE OTHER REVIEWS: 
P PORTION OF ONE REVIEW : The orchestra and chorus in this case had no difficulty in aiding and heightening each other’s work. It was _a double chorus of 250, a 
Musical America, April 14, 1917. itty aa orchestra, i the boys of the choir of St John the Divine, ~ clad, perched high oye tha Dronses ceiling Ka the otnge. vee 
RARELY HEARD CHORAL WORK POORLY SUNG. this huge congregation uis ich, ting, w dmirable and gave a spirit to the ol ach “Passion” which kept intensely alive 
i About % i the “St. Mat until the last tragic burial_—Evening Sun, April 6, 1917. " oh ’ 
| out ten years ago the . Mat- —-- FSF 
i ” me The performance was one of beauty and of excellence; and the large audience, by its unequivocal expression of pleasure, evidently 
| a ‘hee no shee’ ar pose wa me. I do not recall when the women sang with such beauty and finish. That was a consolation worth while.—Evening World, April 
memory of which is a nightmare. fel oes 
i After another year or two an attempt It was plain that the chorus knew the music, and that it had passed beyond a struggle with its difficulties to the higher significance of its 
to efface the deplorable récsiieetion expression. A notable feature of the performance was the intelligence that animated it, that coordinated its various elements into a profoundly 
moving and at the same time a robust and healthy eloquence, a sincere tenderness. The “Passion According to St. Matthew” has often been 
1 in the form of a more painstaking 1 tably senti talized. The chorals have sometimes been sung in a lingering pianissimo, like an angel’s serenade, instead of the devout 
; performance succeeded in some slight utterance of a Lutheran congregation. They were sung last evening with pony of vigorous piety. There was an abundant differentiation made 
4 measure. beiween the reflective, the devotional, the dramatic elements of the choral speech. There was abundant nuance, and there was pregnant utter- 
i A 4 if , h, ee P ¢ di, , ance of the significance of the music.—Times, April 6, 1917. 
great ther- te lenc 
i filled Std je Hall and deacon as A few such disclosures of the significance of the “St. Matthew Passion” as that made under the direction of Louis Koemmenich last evening 
| s . 4 wuld do much to alter the public attitude. To be sure, the oratorio was not conceived with a large auditorium and a great assembly in the 
thought with glowin wishes. To no composer’s mind. e aimed at the Iimits of the Thomas Church and its congregation and planned his music with a view only to the closest 
' purpose, though. e pr tation, int y of expressions. To overcome this fundamental condition and construct an interpretation which shall meet the expanded conditions 
= if superior to the last one of which of a concert auditorium such as Carnegie Hall is oy | of an undertaking, and yet Mr. Koemmenich, by following something like the advice 
' pe given by Wagner to theater conductors to “bring about the utmost distinctness,” achieved a genuine and moving success. The performance was 
the society was culpable, clung to ail innetiaite, not only in the treatment of the text but in the matters of tempo and phrasing. The deep and tender meanings of Bach's music 
that level of mediocrity which is the vor ee anneeene Catena. In fm ty ve agp soloists, Gop an ore aere yreva ec wally concerned. i was pine, Get 
ry much stu en stowed upon i¢ work and the results were most gratifying. In quality of tone the chorus was excellent. n balance 
Lama = this ty > ° — it was highly commendable, while in the disposition of accent and the various nuances there was art of an inspiring type. We have not Seared 
ped ney ite pers o bred Li ory ig: the Oratorio choir sing with so much finish and purpose in years.—Sun, April 6, 1917. 
work in way as nic as - 
Ninth Senate ie as “Parsifal” in Last evening’s pocteeenee of the Bach “St. Matthew Passion” at Carnegie Hall was a splendid exhibition of choral singing. Particularly 
hei I l ic in the impressive chorales were the results of Mr. Koemmenich’s work apparent. It may be doubted whether “O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden” 
theirs. t was somnolent, anemic, has ever been sung more devoutly or with a purer musical beauty. Inthe more dramatic choral portions, also, such as the startling “Barabbas,” 
st ange with ng ag Momo con- the Oratorio Society showed the effects of a Gecoush training and the guidance of a broad musicianship.—Evening Mail, April 6, 1017. 
vulsive start into life owed by a an Ny NEE” ROC 
° It has been seven years since the Oratorio Society last presented Bach’s “St. Matthew’s Passion,” and last night’s performance of the 
relapse into depression. great work filled Carnegie Hall as no oratorio has filled it for many a season. The translation used had been revised especially for the per- 
In the proclamation of some of the ormance by Mr. Koemmenich, and the society had made a special effort to make the revival noteworthy. The result must have been 
staunch chorales and eccasicnally in gratifying, both to the conductor and to the society; it was certainly so to the audience, Bach’s music is not easily sung nor easily played, yet 
y last n'ght’s performance was one of the finest things the Oratorio Society has accomplished in recent years. It was in the singing of the chorus 
oe of the Siefnant renee ad and of the principals, and in the playing of the orchestra, polished, vigorous and anthoritative.—Tribune, April 6, 1917. 
rba 8 splendor o 7 2" 
\ae/ pana ra a pP nim i eh beaut Boor : A performance which, so far as the choral singing was concerned, covered the Oratorio Society and its able conductor, Louis Keemmenich, 
~ g y ; with something that may quite how be called glory. The way the choir solved the problems of this music was nothing short of inspiring, and 
force of expression to the choristers feeling, expressiveness, elevation of style went hand in hand with technical excellence. The chorales were treated with imposing breadth and 
work. But on the whole the perform- = grandeur, and the achievement in some choruses of almost omeTeenen difficulties would surely have evoked stormy recognition from the large 
ance conveyed scant intimation of the audience save for the rule against applause. In the terrific “Ye Lightnings, Ye Thunders”—a chorus in which Bach’s use of human voices 
4 . suggests in color and sonority the most resplendent feats of modern orchestration—the effect was overwhelming. Aga'n, the brief choruses, 
mighty lyric fervor or dramatic pu‘s- netably that of a single word, “Barabbas,” had the swift precision and the impact of artillery fire. All in all, it is safe to say that New 
sance o ‘assion. ac ork is ast developing a chorus which should rank with such an organization as the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, as it existed before 
f the “Passion.” It lacked York lost develogi chorus, which should rs ith izati he Mendelssohn Choi 
rhythm and incisiveness. The first ‘° W@%—‘:obe and Commerc’ wertiser, April 6, 1917. ; Ee 
half, in particular, was sleepy. The The chorus sang with brilliancy, sympathy and understanding; dramatic unity was noticeable in the outcries of “Barabbas” and “Let Him 
‘ thunder and lightnin chorus was 4 ag ae eeeen, ve will oy beaee oe ag ae may the will r Poe | be —. “O man, bewail thy a Ps ae ey ways, 
? this ilgrim,” ou w ate surrounded,” en I, too, am departing” an e finale of the oratorio were sung wit nish, mellow tone 
< ones a ae i tal ae = pet sympathy. Louis Koemmenich conducted with breadth and fine poise, deserving much praise for his excellent training of the chorus 
ra anges Pd a fel va and general ensemble.—Brooklyn Eagle, April 6, 1917. 
c cter o rest can sa y -_ _—_- 
taken for granted. There was not a Louis Koemmenich is entitled to the highest praise for his interpretation of the work and for the efficient training of the choir. Bach's 
littl t of claxt aenkal music is almost always instrumental in character and not at all adapted to human throats. The high pitch of some of the choruses and recita 
ICU@ Want OF ¢ ity and decisive ac- tives can very well be explained by the rise of pitch since Bach’s day. Handel’s tuning fork shows that in those days A was almost as low as 
— nortntas + forth ey A =e ‘ But all the high passages were sung, and sung well, too, with decision and sustained tone that showed long training.--Mvusicat 
tal des of various choruses; also ‘curter, April 12, 1917. 
a needlessly accelerated pace and a 
very matter-of-fact expression in cer- D Y Cc 1 4 
tain chorales. PAW Our wn OnCiusions 
; . 
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Galli-Curei “Triumph” 





Milwaukee Free Press: 


GALLI-CURCI, NOTED DIVA, SINGS HERE 
By William L. Jaffe 

Once in a great while there looms up on the 
musical horizon an apparition so startling, so 
extraordinary a talent that, by comparison, artists 
of world fame pale into insignificance. 

I imagine that when an audience heard for 
the first time Jenny Lind or Adelina Patti it 
was impressed very much as was the audience 
which heard Mme. Galli-Curci at the Pabst Thea- 
ter last night. 

One listened in wonder and awe, marveling at 
such consummate art. Bel canto, for a long time 
reviled by the apostles of Wagner, celebrates in 
her its most glorious triumph. 

{if | were to define the peculiarly beautiful 
quality of Mme. Galli-Curci’s voice I should 
certainly not compare it to that of the flute, but 
rather fo that of the violin. It has all the brill- 
iancy and clearness of the latter and in colorature 
work it approaches its character most strikingly. 

Her trills and runs are simply marvelous and 
the ease and freedom of her delivery must be 
the envy and despair of lesser vocal lights. The 
smoothest legato imaginable, the crispest staccato, 
an intonation so perfect as to be positive bliss 
to a sensitive ear, a tone so rich and lovely of 
quality, phrasing so natural and pleasing to the 
musical taste—all these things I can write of as 
if, instead of her voice, Mme. Galli-Curci had 
played on a fine old Cremona. 

The program contained, outside of a few bra- 
vura arias (such as Auber’s “Bourbonaise,” 
Donizetti's famous “Mad Scene” or Delibes’ “Bell 
Song”), a good deal that was musically beautiful 
and satisfying. The charm of the three eigh- 
teenth century songs was not lost upon the audi- 
ence; nor did the lovely “Caro mio ben” by 
Giordani, or Mozart's “Voi che sapete” in their 
perfect interpretation fail to arouse an en- 
thusiasm such as I have seldom witnessed at a 
concert. 

The calls for encores were persistent and with 
great good nature this wonderful singer re- 
sponded again and again. And it speaks volumes 
for her art that she celebrated one of her chief 
triumphs in a German song, Schumann's “Du 
bist wie eine Blume.” 

Mme. Galli-Curci was excellently supported on 
the piano by Homer Samuels, a young and very 
able artist. Manuel Berenguer, who supplied the 
flute obligatos for two ‘arias found occasion to 
demonstrate a beautiful tone and thorough 
musicianship in compositions by Fransella and 
Debussy. 

The theater was crowded, the audience having 
overflowed even into the orchestra pit and upon 
the stage. 





HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 
MANUEL BERENGUER, Flutist 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER 
D. F. McSWEENEY, A iate Ma 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson Pupils —" 
Ziegler Lecture-Recital—Women’s Philhar 
monic Concert—Mrs, Theodore Parsons 
at Thursby’s—Grace Anderson’s 
Activities—Port Society Concert 


Love and Lea in Danbury—Warford’s Singing 
Praised—American Composers for Organ— 
Countess Ruta Pupil Plays—Audrey 
Launder Sings—Downing Endorsed 





A recital by pupils of Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, as- 
sisted by the choral class under Harry Horsfall, took place 
at Chickering Hall, April 26. This was an altogether dig- 
nified affair, doing utmost credit to Miss Patterson and 
her school of singing. Celestine Drew has a voice of 
sweet quality and a pretty personality. An expressive and 
clear voice is that of Mary Eloise Cook. Helen Erskine’s 
low tones and excellent singing, especially of a children’s 
song by Mana Zucca, “Mother Dear,” was very pleasing. 
Ish-Tat-A-Hue Wah- Shah- She, an attractive Osage Indian 
maiden, attired in a suit of white buckskin with beaded 
trimmings, a feather in her hat, and moccasins, sang two 
of Cadman’s Indian songs very well indeed. Her voice is 
high and clear, and she should persist in its development. 
As encore she sang the “Land of the Sky Blue Water.” 
Estelle Leask has a pretty voice and musical personality. 
She sang an aria by Puccini and songs by Handel and 
Hoberg. Annah Hess has one of the best voices in Miss 
Patterson’s charge. She, too, sang very well indeed. A 
very good alto voice has Agnes Waters, who has been fre- 
pian praised in the columns of the MusicaL Courter. 
Geraldine Holland has a brilliant soprano voice, and made 
a special impression with John Prindle Scott's “The 
Wind’s in the South.” A choral class under Mr. Horsfall 
sang works by Handel, Gale and Marchetti, the two dozen 
young women comprising the class singing very nicely. 
Helen Erskine was a capable accompanist. 


Ziegler Lecture-Recital 


Pupils of Mme. Ziegler participated in a recital at Chick- 
ering Hall, April 16. They were Ella Palow, Sara Crom- 
mer, sopranos; Stella Seligman, alto; Dennis Murray, 
tenor, and Paul M. Rigby, bass-baritone. These singers 
all demonstrated the good schooling received under Mme. 
Ziegler, who is known as one of the best teachers of the 
voice, as well as one of the brainest thinkers and workers 
in the vocal profession. She delivered a lecture, “Every 
One Has a Talent,” which is full of ideas of such im- 
portance and interest that it will be printed in the May 
Educational issue of the Musicat Courter, 


Women’s Philharmonic Concert 


Madeline Hobart Eddy directed the pecans concert of 
the Women’s Philharmonic Society, Amy Fay, president, 
at the Hotel Majestic, April 25. Clarice McNamee, alto, 
has a sympathetic voice, rich and expressive. She sang 
“Deep River” and other songs. Mrs. Schneelock was 
heard in the de Beriot concerto. She has a good, strong 
tone. Pauline de Fontenay, harpist, has a pleasing per- 
sonality, and gave her solo well. Beethoven's fifth sym- 
phony was played by the orchestra of two dozen players, 
and Mozart's “Magic Flute” overture was probably the 
best delivered work of the afternoon. The active members 
ef this orchestra are: First violins—Elizabeth Armstrong, 
Cornelia H. G. Blaine, Maud Cruikshank, Ada Heinemann, 
Mary Elizabeth McCarthy, Clair MacNamee, Belle Sigour- 
ney Schneelock (concertmaster); second violins, Anna 
Eddy, Helen Gerrer, Elsie Radler, Elizabeth Ruddell, Mar- 
tha Mayer Thompson; violas, Helen Fuller, Amy Robie; 
cellos, Marie Eddy, Elfrieda Poehland; flute, Gussie Blu- 
cher; clarinet, Ethel R. Sattely; cornet, Hope Sloan; harp, 
Pauline de Fontenay; piano, Frances Eddy. 


Mrs, Theodore Parsons at Miss Thursby’s 


Mrs. Theodore Parsons gave a brief talk on “Brain 
Culture Through Scientific Body Building” at Miss Thurs- 
bv’s, April 25. 

As a result of her study of thousands of cases she has 
evolved her method of scientific body building. This 
method is based upon recent discoveries in modern science 
and entails a highly specific training of all motor and 
mental capacities, and lays special emphasis on the expres- 
sional training of body, voice and speech. 

Mrs. Parsons’ purpose is to make physical education 
artistic in the broadest sense of the word, because training 
in artistic expression implies splendid motor training, re- 
— in a fine co-ordination and exquisite grace of the 

ody. 

Among those present was Dr. M. O, Terry, retired, who 
entered into an illuminating discussion with Mrs, Parsons, 
backing her up in her claims. Others who listened with 
interest were Mrs. John McArthur, Baroness de Grange, 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Wells, Estelle Harris, the well known 
soprano; Meta Reddisch, the operatic singer, just returned 
from an extended tour, and Claude Reddisch. 


Grace Anderson’s Activities 

Grace Anderson was the accompanist for Elsa Reed at 
an interesting private concert given in Madison Square 
Hotel, Monday, April 23, when a program of French “Ber- 
gerettes” was given in costume. She also accompanied 
Myron Taylor, contralto, and Jerome Uhl, baritone, on the 
occasion of the Jacques Duval recital, given in the latter's 
studio, April 19. Miss Anderson’s artistic accompaniments 
were enjoyed by all present. On April 28 she issued in- 
vitations to a number of her friends to meet Mrs. A. N. 
amison, vice-president of the National Federation of 
Vomen’s Clubs, at which time Mrs. Jamison’s composi- 
tions were rendered. Miss Anderson also participated in 
the rendering of the program. 


Port Society Concert, May 3 
The Women’s Auxiliary of the Port Society. extends a 


‘cordial invitation to the crews of the steamships in the 


Chelsea District to the concert to be given Thursday eve- 











ving, May 3, 8:15 p. m. Hon. omg aes Griffing, 
mayor of New Rochelle, will open the program with a 
greeting. Lillian Palmer wy! Raymond ue i Hunter will 
collaborate in the renderiny rg pens By “La ci darem la 
mano,” and Ruth Dunn will ph several pianologues and 
impersonations. A new song composed expressly for these 
concerts and dedicated to the New York Port Society, 
words and music by Laura Sedgwick Collins, will also be 
heard, besides songs by seamen, national airs, solos and 
dances ye from C, M. Alvienis’ juvenile class. 
Selberg Wolff will be at the piano, 


Linnie Love and Lorna Lea in Danbury 


Linnie Love, soprano; Lorna Lea, contralto; Teles Lon- 
tin, tenor, and Harry Donoghy, bass, have been engaged 
for the fourth annual concert of the Arion Society of Dan- 
bury, Conn., May 6. These singers are known as the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Quartet, and they will sing the first act 
of the opera “Marta” in concert locus, the Arion Society 
assisting in the chorus work. The second act will be pre- 
sented in costume. 

Warford’s Singing Praised 

Claude Warford, tenor, composer, and poe, continues 
winning honors on every appearance. Of him the Mvu- 
SiCAL Courter not long ago said: “His lecture song re- 
citals are unique; his ability as a dual performer is ll 
sessed by few artists before the public today.” The New 
York American said: “Mr. Warford possesses marked 
musical gifts, and a voice of remarkable purity, together 
with a magnetic personality.” 


American Composers on Baldwin Programs 


Samuel A. Baldwin has arranged very interesting pro- 
grams for his early May recitals at City College, the works 
of many American composers being among the scheduled 
numbers. The program for April 29 included Frank How- 
ard Warner’s “Song of Joy,” and allegro maestoso in C, 
the latter composition being dedicated to Mr. Baldwin as 
well as Oscar E. Schminke’s “March Russe.” Other Amer- 
ican composers whose works will appear on programs to 
be rendered in May are Edward Shippen Barnes, René L. 
Becker, Frank E. Ward and Isaac Van Vleck Flagler. 


Recital by Pupil of Countess Ruta 


A piano recital of unusual interest was given in the 
myrtle room, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, April 20, when 
Louise Savarese, the talented fourteen year old pupil of 
Countess Gilda Ruta, was heard in a varied program which 
included numbers by Galluppi, Scarlatti, Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Grieg, Debussy, Sodero and Liszt. Her playing, which 
has many of the characteristics of able musicianship, re- 
vealed a wealth of ability admirably brought out by her 
teacher, whose “Polonaise de Concert” at the end of the 
program was specially well liked. A sympathetic and en- 
thusiastic audience was pleased by the work of the young 
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rtist, judging by the applause that rewarded her efforts. 
The recital was made interesting by the good singing of 
Roberto Rotondo, tenor, as well as the able cello playing 
of William Ebann. 


Audrey Launder Sings at Bowery Mission 


Audrey Launder, contralto soloist of the Park Hill Re- 
formed Church and Temple Emanu-el, Yonkers, gave a 
song recital at the Bowery Mission, ‘April 18. The au- 
dience of men greatly enjoyed the recital, consisting of 
songs by English, Welsh, Scotch, Hungarian and American 
composers. Among those who have appeared at the Mis- 
sion are Hans Kronold, Idelle Patterson, Francis Rogers 
and others, 


Downing Endorsed 


George H. Downing, the sole teacher of May Korb, who 
won honors at the Newark Festival, has been endorsed by 
no less authorities than Mme. Sembrich and Oscar 
Saenger. Mme. Sembrich, after hearing Miss Korb sing 
“Mi Chiamano,” from “Bohéme” and “Je suis Titania” 
froin “Mignon,” warmly commended her style, diction and 
intonation and especially remarked upon the very beau- 
tiful quality, freedom, adjustment and placement of the 
voice. 

Mr. Saenger, known the world over as an eminent and 
distinguished teacher of singing, pronounced Miss Korb’s 
voice rare and very beautiful in quality, round and per- 
fectly placed from top to bottom. Mr. Saenger heartily 
cengratulated Miss Korb’s teacher on his splendid work 
with her voice. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Bloch Works, Carnegie Hall, May 3 


This (Thursday) evening, May 3, in Carnegie Hall, at 
a concert by the Society of the Friends of Music, works 
of Ernest Bloch will be presented. These consist of a 
Cyclus Juif: Three “Poéms Juif” for orchestra; “Schel- 
omo,” rhapsodie Hébraic, for violoncello and full orches- 
tra; introduction for orchestra, Three Psalms—Psalms 
137 and 114 for soprano and orche estra, Psalm 22 for bari- 
tone and orchestra; symphony “Israel” (two movements). 

Melanie Kurt, Marie Tiffany, Flora Perini, Carl Braun, 
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Lila Robeson and Hans Kindler, violoncellist, are to be the 
soloists. 
Artur Bodanzky and the composer will conduct. 


Graveure Will Sing for Belgians, May 5 


Saturday evening, May 5, at Aeolian Hall, Louis Gra- 
veure, baritone, will be heard in a song recital for the 
benefit of the Belgian Relief Fund. His program is to 
include “The Brabanconne” (Belgian National Anthem), 
Hungarian folksongs (in English)—‘“Play! Only Play On,” 
“Roses in the Garden,” “They Have Laid Him Dead Upon 
the Black-Draped Bier!” “Father Was a Thrifty Man,” 
“Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s vA te Mane!”; Old Eng- 
lish—“Westron Wynde” (Traditional), “What if a Day” 
( Fifteenth Century), “Summer Is a-Coming in” (Year 
1250), “Flow, Thou Regal Purple Stream” (Samuel Ar- 
nold) ; French songs—“ octurne” (Franck), “Petite Main” 
( Saint- Saéns), “La vague et la cloche” (Duparc), “Mai” 
(Saint-Saéns); Bohemian songs (in English) (arranged 
by Vincent Pisek, D. D.)—“The Lovers’ Creare “To the 
Garden Annie Went, ” “The Broken Troth,” “Good Night” ; 
American songs—The Joy of a Rose” (Frances Tarbox), 
“Yesteryear, ”" “The Little Bird” (Bainbridge Crist), “Her 
Rose” (Whitney Coombs), “A Rondel of Spring” (Frank 
Bibb). 

Frank Bibb will accompany Mr. Graveure. 


Jewish Melodies, Hippodrome, May 6 


A musical novelty of the year will take place Sunday 
evening, May 6, in the New York Hippodrome, in the form 
of an imposing recital of ancient and modern Jewish litur- 
gical music. These melodies, some of which are the old- 
est extant music, date far back into the centuries. They 
are to be sung by perhaps the most famous Jewish sacred 
singer in America, Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, who, born in 
Russia and singing there and in Austria from the time he 
was four years old, was first called to Hamburg and then 
to New York. Some say he is “the King of Cantors,” and 
all agree that he is superb at this wonderful Hebrew ritual 
music that only the orthodox Jews know thoroughly. 

The concert is to be for the Jewish War Relief, and will 
be held under the auspices of the central committee for 
the relief of Jewish war sufferers and managed by M. H. 
Hanson, the impressario, with Morris Engelman of the 
central committee in charge of the financial arrangements. 
This concert, however, is to. be but a first step in a great 
national tour under the same auspices. Singing this Jewish 
sacred music, Cantor Rosenblatt will at once start from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, visiting thirty of the largest 
American cities. 

In New York he will be aided by a choir of forty voices 
and by Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, together with organ, 
piano and harp. 

Cantor Rosenblatt is of the Congregation Ohab-Zedek 
of New York. He has received signal honors, thousands 
of records of these sacred melodies, as he sings them, 
having been sold. His name is known to Jews through- 
out the country. He is a noted composer in the religious 
field as well, and will sing in these concerts many of his 
own compositions. 

“The Star Spangled Banner,’ organ solo with harp obligato, 
“Largo” (Handel); “Attoh Niglisso’—‘“Thou didst reveal thyself’ 
— (Belser), Cantor Rosenblatt and choir; “Min Hamezar’—‘In 


distress I called upon the Lord,” Psalm 118—(Wohl), Cantor 
Rosenblatt and choir; “Elohay Neshomo”—‘O Lord, the soul which 
Thou didst give me”’—(Rosenblatt), Cantor Rosenblatt; “Wirsho- 
laim’—*“O let us return to Jerusalem’’—(Rosenblatt), Cantor Rosen- 
blatt; violin solo, “Kol Nidrei” (Bruch), Sascha Jacobinoff, 
arranged hy Jacobinotf; “Attoh Yozarto”—‘Thou didst from Thy 
world”—(Rosenblatt), Cantor Rosenblatt and choir; “Uwnocho 
Yomar”—“And when the ark rested,” Numbers x:36—(Rosenblatt), 
Cantor Rosenblatt and choir; “Sorea Zdokoss”—‘‘Who loveth 
righteousness”’—( Rosenblatt), Cantor Rosenblatt; harp solo, to be se 
lected; Rosenblatt and choir; “El mole rachmim’—*Almighty, Thou 
art full of mercies,” prayer for the dead—(Rosenblatt), Cantor 
Rosenblatt, with organ, piano, violin and harp, Sidney A. Baldwin at 
the organ. 

These traditional, sacred songs of Jewry are a sealed 
book to most people, even the Jews themselves. In many 
of the Orthodox synagogues even, they are not sung. They 
are wondrous in their harmonies and open up a completely 
new field of music. As music they are quite as much of 
interest to non-Jews as Jews, and hence this big series of 
concerts over the country, commencing at the Hippodrome, 
New York, should have a wide appeal to every music lover. 


Caruso to Sing for Mozaft Society 


Tuesday evening, May 8, at Hotel Astor, Enrico Caruso 
is to make his first appearance for a private club—the New 
York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, president. 
The Metropolitan Opera tenor will be heard in Meyerbeer’s 
aria “O Paradiso,” from “Africano,’ and an aria from 
“Pagliacci,” Leoncavallo, with orchestra; “J’ai pleuré en 
réve,” Hiie; “Dissonance,” Borodin; “Primavera,” Rach- 
maninoff, with piano accompaniment; Richard Barthel- 
emey at the piano. 

Claire Lillian Peteler, soprano, will make her debut - 
the same program, singing Rogers’ “The Star,” Sibella’s “ 
Moonlit Idyll,” and Arditi’s waltz “Il Bacio.” 

Carl Hahn, conductor of the Mozart Society chorale, ha 
arranged a special program of chorus fumbers for the 
occasion. These are: “Songs from Ossian’s Fingal,” 
Brahms; “Moonlight,” arranged from the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 27, No. 2, by Spross; “The Message,” Huhn ; 
“Whip-poor-Will,” Hahn; “Song of the Thistledrift,” 
Foster; “Our Glorious Land” (by request), Van der 
Stucken, Charles Gilbert Spross is the accompanist for 
the Mozart Society Choral. 

Saturday, May 5, occurs the annual White and Gold 
Breakfast of the society at Hotel Astor. This promises 
to be the most attractive and interesting of thes: enjoyable 
annual events. 


Final Gabrilowitsch Orchestral Concert, May 11 


The third and last concert of Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s Or- 
chestral Series in Aeolian Hall will be given Friday even- 
ing, May 11. Mr. Gabrilowitsch is to appear in the double 
capacity of conductor and soloist, playing the Rachman- 
inoff second concerto in C minor for piano and orchestra, 
under the baton of Arnold Volpe. The orchestra num- 
bers which Mr. Gabrilowitsch will conduct are the Glinka 
overture “Russlan and Ludmilla,” the Tschaikowsky suite, 
op. 43, the Gliére symphonic poem “The Sirens,” and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherezade.” 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON 
TS PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY OF NEW YORK, 


now in its seventy-sixth year, presents to its sub 

scribers and patrons the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which, except for a few changes in its versonucl, is the 
same as that of the past season, the Jubilee Year of the 
Society and the year in which the orchestra reached the 
summit of its artistic achievement. Wherever the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra has appeared, cither at home or on 
its visits to other cities, its reputation has Leen established 
as a symphony orchestra of the foremost rank. 


JOSEF STRANSKY, whose contract has recently been 
extended for three additional years, enters this season 
upon his seventh year as conductor of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The arrangement of the Philharmonic pro- 
grams, which has been so successful during his leader 
ship, will again be in the hands of Mr. Stransk As in 
other years only the most eminent soloists will be en- 
gaged for the Philharmonic concerts. Among those already 
secured for the coming season are: 


JOSEF HOFMANN JOAN MANEN 
PABLO CASALS CARL FRIEDBERG 
FRITZ KREISLER PERCY GRAINGER 
JULIA CULP LOUIS GRAVEURE 
GUIOMAR NOVAES  OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 
THE ORATORIO SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
LOUIS KOEMMENICH, Conpuctor 


During the coming season, a 
Beethoven-Brahms Cycle 


of three concerts will be given, which will be part of the 
regular Thursday, Friday and Sunday subscription series. 
At the Thursday and Sunday concerts of the cycle, 


Beethoven's “Ninth” (Choral) Symphony 
will form part of the program. At these rformances 
the orchestra will have the cooperation of The Oratorio 
Society of New York. 

In response to the requests of its patrons and subscrib 
ers, the Philharmonic gave fifteen of its regular sub 
scription concerts without soloists last season. The 
Society announces that for the season of 1917-1918 it 
will continue to pursue this policy of including a certain 
number of purely orchestral programs among its concerts 
The Steinway is the Official Piano of The Philharmonic 

Society 


Prices of Siteeditins 


Thurs Fri, Sat Sun 
First Tier Boxes ........ $150.00 $200.00 $35.00 $110.00 
Second Tier Boxes ....... 110.00 150.00 30.00 90.00 
ES RE A oe 15.00 20.00 5.00 15.00 
Dress Circle, first two rows 12.00 16.00 4.50 10,50 
Dress Circle, other rows... 9.00 12.00 2.50 7.$0 
Balcony, first two rows. 7.g0 10.00 2.50 7.50 
Balcony, other rows 4.50 6.00 1.75 4-50 


Present subscribers have the privilege, until May 12th, 
of retaining their same seats for the corresponding series 
of 1917-1918. 

Many advance orders for subscriptions have been re- 
ceived, and to fill these, without interfering with the 
privileges of present subscribers, who may wish additional 
seats or changes of location, the management requests the 
cooperation of Philharmonic patrons by an early notifica 
tion signifying their intention to renew their subscription, 

All seats for which application for renewal has not 
been received will be considered available for allotment 
to new subscribers on Monday, May 14th. 

Subscription tickets are now ready at the Philharmonic 
Office, Carnegie Hall, New York, where they may be 
called for; or they will he forwarded by registered ma‘l 
on receipt of check for the ticket price and fourteen cents 
to cover registry and postage 

Owing to the increased cost of paper and printing, it 
will be neccessary to charge for the mailing edition of the 
Philharmonic programs, which will be mailed in advance 
of the concerts during the entire season for One Dollar 
Application for these programs, accompanied by check or 
money order, may be sent to the Philharmonic Office, 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Address all communications and make 
checks payable to the order of 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Carnegie Hall 
New York 


Do not send cash through the mails, except by 
registered letter 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


TWELVE THURSDAY EVENINGS AT 8:30 
October 25, November 15 and 22, December 6 and 13, 
January 3, 17 and 24, February 7, 21 and 28, March a: 

SIXTEEN FRIDAY AFTERNOONS AT 2:30 


October 26, November 16, 23 and 30, December 7 and 
14, January 4, 11, 18 and 2s, February 1, 8 and aa, 
March 1, 8 and 2a. 


FOUR SATURDAY EVENINGS AT 8:30 


December 8, January 12, February 9, March 9 
TWELVE SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT 3:00 
Noverber +1 and 25, December 2 and 16, January 6 


20 and 27, February 3, 17 and 24, March 3 and 24 
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GENERAL REVIEW AND ITEMS COVERING 
RECENT MUSICAL EVENTS IN CHICAGO 


Advanced Pupils of Heniot Levy in Recital 


Saturday afternoon, April 21, in. Central Music Hall, 
under the auspices of the American Conservatory of Music, 
a piano recital was given by advanced pupils of Henoit 
Levy, before a large and enthusiastic audience. Pupils’ 
recitals generally are not reviewed in these columns, but 
the work of several of the students heard was of such 
high standard that exception is made in this ins‘tance. 


imong the students heard by this writer were Josephine 
Kosensweet, who gave a virile reading of the Liszt rhap- 
ody No. 4; Stanley Sterbenz, who played the Liszt 
larantelle’ from “Venezio e Napoli”; Alice M. Olsen, 


who played the first movement of the Godard concerto, and 
Hans Levy, heard in the second and third movements of 
the Saint-Saéns concerto, G minor. Hans Levy is no 
longer a student. He is a full fledged pianist, one who has 
a brilliant future before him; he disclosed a facile technic, 
suavity of touch, beauty of tone and impeccable musician- 
ship. Hans Levy has been well taught by his father, 
Heniot Levy, and under parental guidance has grown in his 
art, until today he ranks among Chicago's best pianists. 
His success was emphatic and in every way well deserved. 
Heniot Levy may well be proud of his boy and the boy 
well proud of his father. 

The other pianists who appeared on the same program 

ere Constance Aurelius, Helen E. Campbell, Evelyn Bos- 
tleman, Floy Mallory Day, Joseph Anderson and Dean 
Rimick 

Milan Lusk, Violinist, to Play 


Milan Lusk, who has just returned from Europe, will 
make his first American appearance at Central Music Hall, 
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For literature and further information address Edward H. Schwenker, Sec'y. 


Sunday, May 6, giving a violin recital with Eloise Bedlan 
and Roy Shields as assiting artists. 
Activities of Louise St. John Westervelt Pupils 


Grace Wynn, soprano pupil of Louise St. John Wester- 
velt, was heard at the Strand Theater on Friday evening, 
April 20. Miss Wynn sang the aria “Me Voila Seule Dans 
la Nuit,” from Bizet’s “Pecheurs de Perles.” Another 
pupil of Miss Westervelt who was heard last week was 

Charlotte Bergh, soprano, who sang at one of the young 
American artists’ series given in the recital hall of the 
Fine Arts Building, April 19. Miss Bergh sang “Shep- 
herd Thy Demeanor Vary” (Old English), Schumann’s 


“Folksong” and Schubert’s “The Inquirer” and ee 
Hark, the Lark”; alt Yer J 7 (“Rigoletto”), by 
Verdi; “To Rest I Call Ye,” “Shena Van, 


Both students 


Rappey i 
Mrs, Beach, and “Song Fairy,’ Jigs Be 
reflected credit 


showed the results of careful training an 
on their able and popular mentor. 


Paderewski Recital 


An audience which left many vacant seats on the main 
floor listened to the second and last recital this season of 
the Polish pianist, Paderewski. 


Last Symphony Program 


The twenty-eighth and last symphony program given by 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, 
was devoted to German composers, including Beethoven's 

“Leonore” overture No. 3; Brahms’ symphony No. 2, D 
major, op. 73; Strauss’ rondo, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks” ; Wagner's “Siegfried Idyl,” and prelude to “Die 
Meistersinger.” At the close of the performance “The 
Star Spangled Banner” was played with the audience 
standing, with the exception of three young men who 
thought best to remain seated and who, upon leaving the 
hall, were arrested for disorderly conduct. With the last 
concert Frederick Stock completed his twelfth successive 
year as conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Events of Interest at Bush Conservatory 


Wednesday afternoon, April 25, at 3 p. m., Edward Col- 
lins, pianist, of the faculty of Bush Conservatory, con- 
ducted his monthly interpretation class at the Conservatory. 

Thursday, April 26, at 2:30, Edna Crotty, contralto, pupil 
ef Charles W. Clark, and Alice Schmauss, pupil of Guy 
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Herbert Woodard, gave a joint recital at the Association 
House. Miss Perkins was the accompanist. 

The German Diction Class for singers under Justine 
Wegener meets Saturday afternoon at 2 p. m., at Buch 
Conservatory. The work being done by this class in Ger- 
man diction and the study of original texts of the classics 
of song literature is of exceptional value to students and 
professional singers. 

Friday evening, May 4, there will be a miscellaneous 
students’ program at Bush servatory. Among the 
numbers will be a cantata, “The Daughter of the Sea,” for 
women’s voices, which will be sung by a chorus of the 
students of Bush Conservatory under the direction of H. 
Wilhelm Nordin, of the faculty. Hazel Silver, soprano, 
pupil of Charles W. Clark, will sing the solos. 

riday evening, May 11, the students of the piano, vocal, 
violin, expression an dancing departments of Bush Con- 
servatory will give an entertainment at the Pierce School, 
Bryn Mawr and Glenwood avenues. The proceeds of the 
en will be devoted to the library of the Pierce 
School. 


Spring Tour of St. Louis Orchestra 


The St. Louis Orchestra schedule includes the following 
dates between April 21 and May 13. 

April 21, St. Louis; April 22, Cape Girardeau, Mo.; 
April 23, Helena, Ark., April 24 and 25, Little Rock, Ark.; 
April 26, Shreveport, La.; April 28, Natchitoches, 14. : 
April 30, New Orleans, La; May 1, Houston, Tex.; May 
2, Austin, Tex.; May 3, Belton, Tex.; May 4, Sherman, 
Tex.; May 5, Denton, Tex.; May 7, Paris, Tex.; May 8, 
Muskogee, Okla.; May 9, Tulsa, Okla.. May 10, Lawrence, 
Kan.; May 11, Tarkio, Mo.; May’ 12 and 13, Lincoln, Neb. 


Mabel Sharp Herdien Busy Concertizing This Month 


Mabel Sharp Herdien has been busy concerting this 
month. She has sung in the performance of “Elijah” at 
Eureka, Ill.; in the “Messiah” at Kewanee, Ill., and at 
Minneapolis, Minn.; in “Elijah” at Fond du Lac, Wis. - 
She was soloist at the Swedish Republican League at 
Kewanee. Mrs. Herdien is also busily engaged teaching a 
very large class at the Chicago Musical College. 


Julie Rive King at Bush Conservatory 


Julie Rive King, of the faculty of the Bush Conserva- 
tory, has a large class of artist-students this season. Mme. 
King in her long and brilliant professional career has 
achieved great success in both Europe and America. Her 
teachers were Rubinstein, Reinecke and Liszt. Mme. King 
has been soloist at orchestral concerts under the direction 
of Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl, Arthur Nikisch and 
Walter Damrosch. 

During the summer term at Bush Conservatory, which 
begins June 25, Mme, King will give a recital and also 
conduct the interpretation classes, in addition to her private 
teaching. Many artists from all over the country seek 
this opportunity to coach with Mme. King during the five 
weeks’ summer term. 


American Conservatory Notes 


The program for the American Conservatory recital on 
Saturday afternoon, May 5, will be given by advanced 
ano pupils of Silvio Scionti, voice pupils of Karleton 
reed cello pupils of Hans Hess, and demonstration of 
Dalcroze rhythmical dancing by pupils of Lucy Duncan 
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Hall. The’ recital will take place at Central Music Hall. 
The examinations and contests for prizes in the various 
departments of the American Conservatory of Music will 
commence during the second week in May. The examina- 
tion in the Normal Department will take place on Wednes- 
oy, and Thursday, May 9 and 10. 
_ Two more American Conservatory graduates in the Pub- 
lic School Music ay aes are placed in positions for 
next season. Susan Esslinger will be supervisor of Public 
School music and drawing at McPherson, Kans. Lucine 
Jones has accepted the position of Supervisor of Public 
School music at Rockwell City, Iowa; her duties to com- 
mence next September. 

Ruth Ray, violinist, artist-pupil of Herbert Butler of the 
American Conservatory faculty is now on an extended 
Lyceum tour through the South and West under the man- 
agement of the Redpath Bureau. 


Walter Spry Reception 


Saturday afternoon, April 21, Walter Spry gave an 
informal reception and musicale in his new quarters at the 
Columbia School of Music. An interesting program was 
given by his pupils and those of Ernest Toy, violinist, and 
John Karl Jackson of the voice department. Mr. Spry 
has arranged a number of interesting programs to be given 
the balance of this season in the school recital hall. A 
pupils’ recital will be given Friday evening, May 21, by his 
piano pupils, assisted by pupils of Ernest Toy and John 
Karl Jackson, He also has arranged a song recital to be 
given by John Karl Jackson, who will present his pupil, 
Lloyd Rowles, basso. Mr. Rowles will sing songs by 
classic and modern composers, including a song by Allit- 
sen for violin and cello obligato. 

Jessie E, Sage, who has had charge of the Wilson avenue 
branch for the Chicago Institute of Music and now at the 
Columbia branch at Wilson avenue, will give a children’s 
recital in the Main School, Saturday afternoon, May 1. 
A second recital will be given on Friday evening, May 11, 
by pupils of Walter Spry, Ernest Toy and John Karl 
Jackson. 


Reuter to Conduct Piano Classes During July 


Rudolph Reuter, the pianist, will hold a special five 
weeks’ session of piano instruction from June 25 to July 
28 at the Chicago Musical College. 


Illinois Music Teachers’ Association Convention 


The program for the convention of the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association, which is taking place this week in 
Decatur, Ill., arrived too late for publication in this issue. 
A complete report of the convention will be published in 
next week’s issue under the signature of Jeannette Cox, 
Chicago representative. 


Mme. Carrefio at Chicago Musical College 


_ Teresa Carrefio expresses great interest in her approach- 
ing connection in Chicago. She will make her residence 


here ye ate in order to begin her work with her classes 
in the 


icago Musical College summer session. 
Kathleen Hart Bibb in Recital 


At the thirty-sixth recital of the Carl D, Kinsey Artist 
iven at the Ziegfeld Theater last Wednesday, 
athleen Hart Bibb, soprano, appeared, and on 
The recital will 
be remembered as one of the best and most interesting 


Recitals, 
April 25, 
this occasion made her debut in Chicago. 





KATHLEEN HART BIBB, 
Soprano. 


heard this season, not only in Chicago, but in New York 
as well. Mrs, Bibb had built a program well suited to 
show her versatility. Her selections were unhackeneyed 
and several numbers were new to this city. The first 
group consisted of “Si tu m’ami,” by Pergolesi. “Chi vuol- 
comprar la bella calandrina,” Jomelli; “Minuet de Mar- 


tini,” Weckerlin; “Have You Seen but a White Lily 
Grow?” Old English; “The Dashing White Sergeant,” 
Bishop. In this group the recitalist disclosed beside a 
high soprano voice, flexible and of good quality, a sense of 
humor which, added to her charming personality, won her 
from the first many admirers. In the second group, made 
up of German Lieder, Mrs. Bibb was as successful, her 
German being as good as her Italian and English. In each 
song the gifted singer gave unalloyed pleasure to the ear 
by the beauty of tone, excellent phrasing and impeccable 
enunciation of the text. The French group comprised: 
“Les’ Cigales,” Chabrier ; “Chanson Triste,” Duparc; “Fétes 
Galantes” and “Rondel du Printemps,” Hahn. In_ this 
group the songstress was perhaps at her best. She sang 
the various numbers with that certain chic, particular to 
the French, and her diction was again a source of pleasure. 
The last group was given to English and American com- 
posers including: “Love’s Philosophy,” Quilter; “For the 
Sake o’ Somebody,” Rhys-Herbert; “Blackbird’s Song,” 
Cyril Scott; “The Yellow Dusk,” Horsman, and “Rondel 
of ‘Spring,” Frank Bibb. 

In this group the work of the recitalist was also effec- 
tive, and a special word of praise is due to the last printed 
number, Frank Bibb’s “Rondel of Spring,” after which Mrs. 
Bibb was compelled to add an encore, which was received 
with the same mark of appreciation as all the other num- 
bers on her program. Encores were numerous through 
the course of the recital, and the big success scored on 
this occasion by the young singer presages well for many 
other visits to the Windy City. 

Frank Bibb, brother-in-law of the recitalist, played very 
artistic accompaniments. 


Walter A. Fritschy in Chicago 


Among the visitors this week in this office was Walter 
A. Fritschy, manager of the Fritschy concerts of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Poor Management 


Maude de Vose, coloratura soprano, gave a recital at 
Central Music Hall, Monday evening, April 23. Due to 
poor management, no tickets were received at this office, 
therefore no review of the recital can be published. 

John B. Miller Sings in Springfield 

John B. Miller, tenor, and member of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College faculty, sang with the Chicago Operatic Quar- 
tet in Springfield last Thursday, April 26. 


R. O. &. 


The above initials do not answer to S. O. S., but are 
merely the initials placed on the new limousine bought re 
cently by Rosa Olitzka Sinai, contralto. Mme. Olitzka, the 
other p escorted a representative of the Musical 
Courter to the office in Orchestra Hall, and upon his leav- 
ing, showed him with pride her initials on the new car. 
The representative politely added that it pays to sing. Mme 
Olitzka also informed the representative that this season 
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CHRISTINE LANGENHAN 


Bohemia’s Singer of Songs 








Triumphs at Her First Boston Recital 








Olin Downes in the Boston Post says:—She immediately showed that she was 
a singer to be reckoned with as among the most interesting who have recently visited 
this country. For Miss Langenhan has a voice of quite unusual“capacities. It has 
much sensuous beauty and color, and also brilliancy. 





PRESS COMMENTS IN DETAIL: 


BOSTON POST, April 24, 1917. 

Christine Langenhan, soprano, sang for the first time in 
Boston yesterday afternoon in Jordan Hall. Coenraad 
Bos aamnasiel. Miss Langenhan sang songs in four lan- 
guages—German, French, English and Russian. She imme- 
diately showed that she was a singer to be reckoned with 
as among the most interesting who have recently visited this 
country. For Miss Langenhan has a voice of quite unusual 
capacities. It has much sensuous beauty and color and also 
brilliancy. The singer has, on occasion, excellent breath 
control, and when she phrased in a way that was unusual 
she had evident reason for so doing—the reason of an intelli- 
gent musician and a dramatic interpreter. Miss Langenhan’s 
temperament fits her particularly, one would say, for the 
theater—-she has sung in opera in Europe——but it may be 
added that few singers of opera are heard to so much advan- 
tage in a concert hall. 





BOSTON HERALD, April 24, 1917. 

The program included songs in German, Russian, French 
and English. Her voice, a dramatic soprano, has possibilities 
for emotional expression. She was at her best in her Russian 
repertoire, as Tschaikowsky’s “‘At the Ball’’ and Gretchan- 
inow’s “Lullaby.” Goldmark’s “Die Quelle,” too, was ad- 
mirably sung. 





BOSTON TRAVELLER, April 24, 1917. 

Christine Langenhan, soprano, made her Boston debut in 
a recital in Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon. The program 
covered a wide range of songs, some being given in Russian, 
some in German, French and a few in English. The singer 
is favored with a pleasing presence and has an interesting 
voice, especially in its middle register and upper tones. 





BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER, April 24, 1917. 

Her voice has many good points in its favor, a lower and 
upper register of excellent quality, power and evident res 
onance—-the thought and the spirit of the songs are included 
in the musical gift of the singer. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT, April 24, 117. 
MME. LANGENHAN, A SINGER OF POWER AND 
EFFECT. 

A_ considerable audience attended the song reciial of 
Christine Langenhan at Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon 
an ample program avoiding the trivial for a disc~iininate 
choice from the rich stores of Germany’s classical Lieder 
Mme. Langenhan readily imparted her gracious manner and 
her imagination by her tones in the happier and lighter vein 
of Schumann or of Brahms’ “Serenade” and “Der Jaeger.” 
Her voice innately dramatic, is brilliant, thrilling and mag 
nificent. There was memorable beauty in her singing of the 
superb song of Schubert (“Junge Nonne”’) about the nun 
racked by a storm of amorous passion and finally finding 
pious, spiritual quietude and exaltation. Perhaps the two 
songs of Liszt—a setting for the “King of hule” and 
“Mignon’s Song” suited best Mme. Langenhan’s brilliant style, 
and suggested, if Liszt’s kindred manner may, an interesting, 
vivid and highly colored declaimer of the larger Wagnerian 
parts, 

THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, April 24, 101) 

Christine Langenhan, soprano, singing a program made up 
partly of conventional and familiar songs and of two groups 
of lesser known compositions, which proved the most enjoy 
able of the afternoon. Mme. Langenhan has a florid voice, 
her feeling for a song is manifest and most persuasive. The 
audience insisted on a repetition of “Die Quelle” by Gold- 
mark. The two numbers sung in Russian Tschaikowsky’s 
Pras the Ball” and Gretchaninow’s “Lullaby” were admirably 
done. 
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has been a most successful one for her and that last week 
she sang with great success at Fayetteville, Ark. 


Roy David Brown’s Pupils Heard 


Offering a delightful program, piano pupils of Roy 
David Brown furnished a most enjoyable evening Wednes- 
day, April 25, for the Social Service League of the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club, in the Caxton Club Rooms. The 
hall was filled to overflowing by an enthusiastic audience, 
which showed its appreciation of the young pianist’s efforts 
hy hearty plaudits after each number. The fact that Mr. 
Brown, who was the late Emil Liebling’s assistant* for 
many years, is a conscientious instructor was evidenced by 
the work of each participant. Of his students’ accomplish- 
ments last Wednesday evening Mr. Brown has every reason 
to feel proud. Great credit and praise were bestowed upon 
his excellent training. Those heard by the writer were, 
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Chrissie Marshall, whose fleet fingers made her playing of 
the MacDowell “Shadow Dance” and “Hungarian” most 
delightful; Florence Johnson, who rendered in a pleasing 
manner a Chopin waltz, op. 34, No. 1, and the Moszkowski 
“Caprice Espagnol”; Lillian Norman, who won much ap- 
plavse for her excellent work in Beethoven's sonata “Pa- 
thetique”; Helen Marshall, who disclosed much talent in 
the Mendelssohn E minor scherzo and the Liszt fourth 
rhapsody; and Minnie Morris, who brought the program 
to a close with excellent renditions of Ravina’s “Alle- 
gro Classique” and Liszt’s second rhapsody. Others par- 
ticipating were Albert Penn, who played the allegro from 
the Grieg sonata, op. 7; Dorothy Carney, whose numbers 
were a Chopin waltz and an impromptu by Reinhold, and 
2 soprano, Mrs. C. H, Hoffman, pupil of Grant Hadley, 
assisted in selections by Brewer and Lehmann. The uni- 
form excellence of the work of the participants was strong- 
ly in evidence throughout the entire program. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of Mr. Brown's thorough teaching. 


Hans Hess Opens Fine Arts Studio 


Hans Hess, the well known cellist and instructor, has 
opened a private studio, No. 522, in the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, where he will instruct his numerous students. 


Flonzaley Quartet in Chicago 


The Flonzaley Quartet will, this coming season, ap- 
pear in Chicago under the exclusive management of 
Rachel Busey Kinsolving, in a series of three Monday 
afternoon concerts to be given at the Playhouse on 
November 12, December 3 and January 7. The Flon- 
zaleys always have been in great demand in Chicago, 
formerly appearing under the management of Messrs. 
Wessels & Voegeli, and no doubt through the change 
of local managers the Flonzaleys will again play at the 
Playhouse before sold out houses. 


Elizabeth Cueny in Chicago 


Elizabeth Cueny, the popular impresario of St. Louis, 
Mo., was among the visitors at this office the past week. 

Another visitor hailing also from the same center 
was V. A. L. Jones, general publicity agent for the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. Both ladies came to Chi- 
cago to renew acquaintances and to enjoy the music 
festival at the Auditorium. 


The Kimball Building Near Completion 


The new Kimball Building, at Jackson boulevard and 
Wabash avenue, will be completed early this summer. 
The building is sixteen stories high with an attic and 
three basements, a frontage on Jackson boulevard of 
109 feet and on Wabash avenue of 122 feet. Each floor 
covers an approximate area of 15,000 square feet. The 
building is of fireproof construction with caisson found- 
ation, 

A recital hall which will be known as the New Kim- 
ball Hall, will measure 40 by 120 feet in dimensions and 
20 feet in height. This hall is located on the second 
floor and is accessible by the main elevator service as 
well as by the grand staircase from the first floor lobby. 
The hall, with its gallery, seats 500 persons. The size 
of this auditorium will appeal to all requirements of 
moderate size which furnish the intimacy between the 
performer and listener. The building is equipped with 
seven high speed passenger elevators and two freight 
elevators and two private elevators for the use of the 
sales department. The drinking water is supplied on 
each floor from a modern cooling plant. The building 
has also a woman’s rest and silence room, with a 
matron in charge. Many of Chicago’s most prominent 
musicians have their studios located in Kimball Hall. 
Likewise several of the best known schools in the Mid- 
dle West are located in Kimball Building. There is, of 
course, the Kimball Company, which besides being 
owners of both ground and building, are by far the 
largest tenants and occupants. The salesrooms and 
general offices occupy the greater portion of several 
floors, including the first, fourth, sixth and seventh. 
Thus being occupants with their many tenants in the 


musical and kindred professions, the community of 
interest is such as to insure the best attention to any 
wants of the tenant. The Kimball Building has issued 
a beauiful catalogue which will be sent to any one on 
request, addressing the building manager, W. W. Kim- 
ball Company. 


Guy A. La Belle in Army 


Guy A. La Belle, until recently one of the busiest 
young pianists in Chicago, enlisted last Friday and is 
now training in the Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 


Alexander Lehmann Builds a Yacht 


Alexander Lehmann, the well known violinist and 
instructor in the Lyon & Healy Building, is now the 
owner of a yacht, The Strad, which was only com- 
pleted this week. Mr. Lehmann intends to take many 
cruises during the summer in his new yacht and divide 
his time between teaching and navigating. 


Balatka Academy Concert 


The Balatka Academy of Musical Arts, of which Anna 
H. Balatka is the directress, announce an artist concert 
for the benefit of the American Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses, Thursday evening, May 3, at Audi- 
torium Recital Hall. Among the artists who will ap- 
pear on the program are Anna H. Balatka, pianist; 
Geano Wilson, tenor; Roscoe Kimball, tenor; Max 
Bing, baritone; Enrico Sansoni, violinist, and Hugo 
Sansoni, cellist. 

Notes 


A benefit concert was given by the employees of the 
musical organization of Sears, Roebuck & Co. on 
Thursday evening, April 19, under the auspices of the 
Travelers Aid Society. of Chicago, Ill. Irving Willard 
Jones is the musical director. 

Leta Mae Forseigh, student of Eduardo Sacerdote, was 
soloist at the annual banquet of the Forte Club, April 21, 
and at the Chicago Athletic Club the following evening. 

Harold Henry will teach during the summer months 
until the end of August. He already has received a large 
number of applications. 





Marie Ruemmeli Acclaimed by El Reno Press 





Marie Ruemmeli, so says the El] Reno American in its 
headlines, enthralled a large audience: 

ra giving a most pleasing rendition of several very difficult 
numbers, characterized by rare virtuosity and soulful interpretation, 
Marie Ruemmeli, pianist, delighted a large crowd of music lovers at 
the high school auditorium Tuesday evening; a musician of won- 
derful technic and brilliant finish; a musician admirably versed in 
her art: showed a wonderful sympathy with her work and every- 
one was well pleased with the showing made by this remarkably 
endowed virtuoso. Miss Ruemmeli endeared herself to each of her 
hearers. The Beethoven Club is to be congratulated for having 
brought this great artist to El Reno. It was an evening of music 
that will be long remembered,—El Reno American, March 29, 1917. 





Dorvalle’s Patriotic Singing 





Hortense Dorvalle, the dramatic soprano, is in great 
demand for the singing of patriotic songs in costume. On 
Thursday evening, May 3, she will sing “La Marseillaise” 
and “La Vivandiére” for the Women’s Society of the 
New York Port. Miss Dorvalle also will sing on May 6 
at the meeting of Le Lyceum Société des Femmes de 
France at the Washington Irving High School, New York. 


Von Ende, Not Stoeving 


A mistake of the types made the Musica Courter of 
April 26 announce Paul Stoeving as head of the violin 
department of The von Ende School of Music, New 
York. Needless to say, the head is that skilled violinist, 
Herwegh von Ende himself, Mr. Stoeving belonging to 
the corps of instructors. 

















MAX GEGNA 


THE RUSSIAN ’CELLIST 


The following criticisms picked at random from his press book give some idea 
of the impression he has made on the critics of the press: 


plays with the delicacy and finesse 





He is an artist of considerable merit. 
His tone was warm and his intonation 
very good; his bowing firm and elastic. 
—New York Tribune, April 8, 1916. 

Mr. Gegna showed himself to be 
very well qualified. He gure with 
good tone and technic and a graceful 
style in his work.—Sun, April 8, 1916. 

He has a fine tone and gives an im- 
fgottion of having a finished technic. 
His intonation was good and his bow- 
ing clean.—N. Y. Herald, April 8, 1916. 

His tone is ingratiating, his technic 
admirable and his musical, marked.— 
Evening World, March 24, 1917. 

His playing revealed to those who 
did not chance to hear him last year 
a fund of delicacy and a handling un- 
neey tender.—The Evening Sun, 
March 24, 1917. 

The piayer's delivery of his numbers 


contained a charming quality of tone, 
od technic and graceful style.——The 

un, March 24, 1917. 

His numbers showed musicaij intelli- 
gence, fine tone, and firm touch of a 
lightness and dexterity unusual on his 
instrument.—New York Times, March 
24, 1917. 

His tone is rich and sensuous; his 
technic was at times as dainty as a 
violinist’s.—The Globe and Commercial 
Advertiser, March 14, 1917. 


He possesses a wonderful dexterity 
of left-hand fingering, his playing of 
rapid arpeggios being of sure intona- 
tion. The tone which he produces is 
always full, clear, and of moderate in- 
tensity; he has besides a penchant for 
excellent double-stopping.—The Evening 
Mail, March 24, 1917. 

Showed himself again a cellist who 


associated oftener with violinists.—The 
Globe and Commercial Advertiser, 
March 24, 1917. 

His tone is warm, his intonation true, 
his style polished. Mr. Gegna is an 
artist whose further appearances may 
be looked forward to with pleasure.— 
New York Tribune, March 18, 1917. 

The Pas has a good tone and 
grace of style.—The New York Times, 
April &, 1916. 

_ Mr. Gegna is a master of a smooth 
singing tone of rare beauty.—New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung, March, 1917. 

With something of the grace of a 
violinist he plays delicately, lightly and 
musically. Mr. Gegna is an extremely 
talented player and has the tempera- 
ment and the skill to do good things. 
—New York Herald, Saturday, March 
24, 1917. 
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Jacobinoff’s Unique Record 


Sascha Jacobinoff, the young Russian violinist, who has 
returned after a successful tour of the Middle West, has 
established a record that stands alone in Philadelphia, 
having been engaged for twenty appearances during the 
season 1916-1917 and with most of the important musical 
organizations in that — He appeared with Dorean So- 
ciety November 30; Bellevue-Stratford Musicale, Decem- 
ber 15; Treble Clef Club, January 24; Musical Art Club, 
January 31; Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, February 11; Orpheus Club, February 17; Art 
Club, February 18; recital, Saint-Saéns festival, Wana- 
maker auditorium, March 13; Manufacturers’ Club, April 
23; Cantaves Chorus, April 19; Ezerman-Jacobinoff Sonate 
Evening, April 30; the Fortnightly Club, May 5. 

Among the engagements in the Middle West for Mr. 
Jacobinoff was the Springfield (Ohio) festival, where he 
appeared with Emma Roberts, contralto, and Edgar Scho- 
field, basso, creating a sensation in his first appearance in 
that city. 

On March 18 he played with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra before a crowded house. The audience was so 
large that after every seat and rows of extra chairs were 
occupied many stood at points of vantage in the lobbies. 
On April 1 he appeared in joint recital at the Blackstone 
lheater, Chicago, with Mabel Preston Hall, of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, and again repeated the success 
of his other appearances. 

That Jacobinoff created most favorable impressions is 
shown by the following criticisms: 

“Sascha Jacobinoff was appreciated. This young artist's 
technic was nothing short of marvelous, while his fine old 
Italian violin had wonderful carrying powers.”—The 
Springfield (Ohio) Sun. 


“Sascha Jacobinoff created a furore last evening in 
Memorial Hall, when he appeared at the second evening 
of the festival concert. The audience responded enthusias- 
tically, and it was necessary for him to respond to several 
encores.”—Springfield Daily News, Springfield, Ohio. 











“Sascha Jacobinoff was soloist at the concert of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra, Max Zach, conductor. He 
éarned, received and deserved an ovation at the conclusion 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto in D major, which he played 
in rich tone and brilliant style. In response to persistent 
applause he added to the program Kreisler’s ‘Tambourin 
Chinois.’ ”—St. Louis Dispatch. 


“Sascha Jacobinoff is one more of these interesting vio- 
linists of the Russian type, with the instinct for the instru- 
ment that we are beginning to think of as racial. What he 
did yesterday was exceedingly well done, with'a tone of 
rich color, pure intonation, clean technic and lots of tem- 





© Rembrandt Studio, Philadelphia. 
SASCHA JACOBINOFF. 


perament. He is an interesting player, one whom it would 
be worth while hearing soon again.”—Chicago Evening 
Post. 





“Young Jacobinoff’s first appearance here leaves one 
hoping to hear him again and often. The young man has a 
beautiful, warm tone of considerable charm, to which he 
adds an almost impeccable technical facility, sentiment and 
reliable musicianship.”—Chicago Evening American. 





Leginska Scores With Boston Symphony 


The soloist, Ethel Leginska, played the Rubinstein concerto and 
proved to be an artist of the first rank. The demands of this com- 


position of the great Russian composer-pianist. are, in many ways, 


great. That such a slight young woman could produce such tre- 
mendous tonal volumes was indeed surprising. Her performance was 
electrifying. Seldom do we hear a pianist who plays with such 
abounding vitality. The first and last movements were given with 
such fire and exuberance of style that the audience was plainly 
thrilled and gave the soloist a most enthusiastic reception. Mme. 
Leginska possesses a technic that is remarkably deft and fleet, 
and her tone is very pure. One is immediately conscious of her 
artistic nature the moment she begins to play. She is a player who 
holds the lJistener’s attention every minute and, she inspires in her 
audience the feeling that so plainly dominates her—enthusiasm.— 
Providence (R. I.) Journal, April 11, 1917. 





Madame Leginska chose for her number Rubinstein’s concerto in 
D minor, This is regarded as one of the greatest works ever 
written for the piano and easily ranks as a masterpiece. It is 
marked ba the brilliance and strength that were characteristic of 
the not pianist and composer, and it was played by Madame 





Leginska with orchestra accompaniment with marked skill, reveal- 
ing fine of the instrument. The pianist has an artistic 
touch and remarkable force, while her technic seems almost flawless. 
—-Providence (R. I.) Evening Tribune, April 11, 1917, 





Muratore’s Busy Season 
Lucien Muratore, who has just concluded with his wife 
Lina Cavalieri-Muratore, a very successful concert tour, 
is soon leaving for South America where he is engaged 





LUCIEN MURATORE., 


to sing his French repertoire at the Colon Opera House. 
In the same company will appear Caruso, who will sing 
this season only his Italian roles. Coming back to the 
United States late in September, Muratore will tour under 
the management of Cleofonte Campanini and the Chicago 
Opera Association in the performances of “Faust,” in 
which he will sing the title role to the Marguerite of Melba. 
Afterward the gifted tenor will again be heard in Chi- 
cago during the season of opera, which. will be of ten 
weeks duration and no doubt he again will be the idol of 
the Chicago public. At the close of the operatic season in 
Chicago, and previous to the opening of the season of 


French Opera in New York, under the direction of 
Campanini, Muratore will sing at several concerts and 
private functions in Detroit, Cleveland, Toledo, Grand 
Rapids, and several other cities in the Middle West. Thus 
Muratore will be busy twelve months out of the year, a 
remarkable record for any singer, more so for a star of 
the magnitude of Lucien Muratore. 


Organ Features for Lockport 











There will be many features of interest at the National 
American Musical Convention to be held in Lockport, 
N. Y., from September 30 to October 6. The Wurlitzer 
Manufacturing Company will install one of its orchestral 
pipe organs in the Auditorium for use at the convention 
and in honor of the American movement. There will be 
organ recitals at all the sessions of the convention. 
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Press Praise for Aurelio Giorni 


As soloist with the Schmidt Quartet, in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Aurelio Giorni was the recipient of the following excerpts 
from the press of that city: 


The soloist was Aurelio Giorni, whose gifts as a pianist of taste 
and skill are increasingly respected by the discerning. He and 
7 Schmidt felicitiously interpreted the Franck sonata.—Public 

ger. 


A. brilliant rendering of the Schumann quartet with M. Giorni 
at the piano was the salient feature of a distinctly aqvesaie occa- 
sion. The Franck sonata was expressively and appreciatively inter- 
preted.—The Inquirer, 





The Franck sonata was well played by Mr. Schmidt and the 
talented young pianist—Giorni. heir interpretation of the work 
was very interesting, having many individual and unusual points. 


—The Record. 


It is always a great pleasure to hear Giorni play, his youthful 
enthusiasm, acconipanied by wide technical powers and deep 
musical sense making his works always emphatic—The Press. 





The quintet was admirably done, Mr. Giorni giving a notably 
effective interpretation of the piano part which he judiciously 
softened to a melodious blending with the other instruments. The 
funeral march was played with an impressive realization of its 
dee ] ity, the ding scherzo movement was brought out 
with a fine sense of contrast, and the finale completed an excellent 
interpretation of a notable work.—The Bulletin, 


As soloist with the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, in 
Moline, Ill, on March 12, Mr. Giorni scored a great suc- 
cess, as the following critiques testify: 

Aurelio Giorni was a great success as soloist, winning the en- 


thusiasm of the entire audience. He has the largeness of talent, 
conception and purpose that belong to those to whom the gods have 








AURELIO GIORNI, 
Pianist. 


given much, Intellectually the pianist has an unlimited and prodig- 
ious capacity. Poetically he is refined and convincing. It looks as 
though the predictions of Paderewski as to the “coming pianist” will 
materialize. The simplicity and seri of Mr. Giorni’s manner 
stamp him at once with that uality of ideal and spirituality which 
would alone keep faith with himself, his art and humanity, What 
greater security for success can an artist have? Beautiful in agatty 
of tone and sympathy was his rendition of the r in the Chopin 
concerto and his clever fingers found age freedom in presenting 
the intricate and flowing pa: s of the other two movements. The 








pianist aplages those marked characteristics of spiritual and in- 
tellectual qualities which are associated with the character of Chopin 
himself. Indeed the entire personality suggests the same attributes as 
those which history has made famous about the sensitive Pole. 
The enthusiasm of his recall drew from him an encore. One of the 
last things he played was a staccato etude by Rubinstein and those 
who listened assert that never was staccato played with such amaz- 
ing tempo and never so magnificently. Musicians familiar with the 
composition never heard it played so quickly nor so well.—Moline 
Daily Despatch. 








Aurelio Giorni, the ver youthful piano soloist—he is but twenty- 
one—earned a small whirlwind of app tion for his two groups of 
numbers. He has a finished, graceful and distinctive style and 
touch. His playing of the Chopin concerto evoked a most enthusias- 
tic response from the hearers. There was a delicate and light 
touch in the allegro maestoso and ismanys m its, together with 
infinitely beautiful shading effects performed in a masterly manner 
by the young artist. The rondo movement done in frolicsome and 
easy style rounded out a performance which was in the last degree 
artistic, well done and decidedly substantial in every musical sense. 
Last night it seemed Mr. Giorni brought out all that it was possible 
to bring out. There seems little room for doubt that he is destined 
to take his place in the front rank of concert yes In addition 
to his talents he has a pleasing personality which in no small degree 
helps toward the larity of a performer. In his second group, 
as before, this d tfully easy touch and technic of the artist be- 
came apparent. In the final number, Chopin, F major etude, M. 
Giorni gave a dazzling exhibition of skill in a composition which 
demanded of him the utmost. Yet he was eminently successful and 
acknowledged a perfect storm of applause. His first appearance here 
was an assured triumph and musical tri-cities will welcome any 
future visits.— Davenport (Iowa) Evening News, 


Will Rhodes Again Delights 


On Tuesday evening, April ro, Will A. Rhodes, Jr., 
tenor, appeared as assisting artist at the organ recital 
given in Ben Avon United Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burgh. His program numbers were Liddle’s “In My 
Garden,” Schneider’s “When the Dew Is Falling,” 
Speaks’ “Morning,” Granier’s “Hosannah” and with 
Mrs, L. A. Hubach, soprano, he was heard in the “Mise- 
rere” from “Trovatore.” Mr. Rhodes is a favorite with 
Pittsburgh music lovers and his singing never fails to 














call forth enthusiastic praise. On this occasion he was, 
of course, compelled to give encores, these including 
Ward Stephen’s “To Horse! To Horse!” and Handel’s 
“Where’er You Walk.” . 





Tilly Koenen in Carnegie Hall 
Recital Next Season 





Tilly Koenen, the admirable Dutch contralto, and con- 
spicuously talented Lieder singer, will give her opening 
recital of next year early in November, in Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 

Miss Koenen’s New York recital during April of this 
year in Aeolian Hall was so successful that the contraito 
is yielding to the importunities of friends and admirers in 
choosing the much larger auditorium of Carnegie Hall for 
a next season’s hearing in the Metropolis. 

The Aeolian Hall recital was one of the exceptional 
events of the season. It drew a record making audience, 
and one that remained to the very end of the entertain- 
ment and its supplement of generously vouchsafed encores. 
Miss Koenen sang during March in the Des Moines audi- 
torium, delighting an audience of over 4,000 persons. 

Before the conclusion of the season the singer will be 
heard in Chicago in the auditorium, in Nebraska, in To- 
ronto, Canada, in a monster benefit concert; besides in 
other engagements which will make the rounding out of 
her busy season impinge upon the summer months. 





“Pipes of Pan” for New York Throughout Season 


“The Pipes of Pan in New York,” said a writer in the 
New York Tribune a few weeks ago, “automatically stop 
when the spring comes in. With the first blooming of the 
crocus, music goes out.” The same writer said, “It seems 
that New York will only greet the great melodious god 
when he comes wrapped in a muffler and has to wear 
rubbers to the concert hall.” ” 

Giuseppe de Luca, the well known baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, echoes these sentiments in 
standing for music throughout the year and in backing up 
such organizations as champion more and better music in 
New York this summer. 

“T expect,” said Mr. de Luca, “that some central organi- 
zation will begin the work of correlating the various forces 
now active to combined effort, and that by combined effort 
greater results than have heretofore been heard are 
achieved.” : 








Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Summer 
School of Vocal Music 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell will teach a summer school of vo- 
cal music in_ her studio, 130 West Ninety-seventh street, 
New York City, from June 17 to September 1. 
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JULIA CLAUSSEN. 


Julia Claussen a Great Favorite 





As soloist with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and 
the Seattle Philharmonic Orchestra, Julia Claussen, the 
prominent contralto, won unquestionable praise from the 
Seattle and Detroit press and public alike. Such is the 
case, however, wherever this eminent artist appears. The 
following excerpts speak for themselves: 


Not only was the program a particularly well balanced and_bril- 
liant one, but the soloist, Julia Claussen, made a _ profound 
impression, and an unusually large audience was in attendance to 
offer enthusiastic congratulations to the organization on the com- 
pletion of its year’s work. Julia Claussen, of the Chicago Opera, 
was a delight. Her voice is a mezzo-soprano, rich, full, admirabl 
laced and beautifully adapted to the Wagnerian roles. Her wo 
as dramatic quality and broad intelligence, and her forceful per- 
sonality makes her a commanding ure even on the concert plat- 
form.—Detroit News, March 31, 1917, 


A climax of real brilliancy to the season of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra came Friday afternoon, when Conductor Weston Gales 
and his men, assisted by Julia Claussen, gave an all Wagner’ pro- 
ram before an audience that practically filled the Opera House. Julia 
laussen, one of the best of the Wagnerian singers in opera in this 
country, made her first appearance in Detroit, Friday afternoon. 
The general question seemed to as the audience left the theater, 
Pade has Mme. Claussen not been heard here before?” There was 
the feeling that music lovers had been denied this fine singer too 


long. Mme. Claussen’s voice is a rich mezzo-soprano of wide range 
and power preeminently suited to the demands of Wagner’s music 
dramas. She sings with deep understanding and intelligence, and 
gives the impression of knowing thoroughly what she is about, and 
the fullest Wagnerian traditions. There was no question but that 
in the appearance of Mme. Claussen, Detroit music lovers have made 
the acquaintance of one more of the really great singers, and one 
whom it will be a pleasure to hear many times in the future.—De- 
teoit Times, March 31, 1917, 





wm Claussen added a final flash of brilliance to the glowing all- 

agner {aoe with which Weston Gales brought the third season 
of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra to a close in Detroit Opera 
House Friday afternoon. The audience was by far the largest ever 
at a subscription concert. Easily the most taxing program of the 
year was Friday’s three orchestral selections from agner and as 
many vocal numbers for Mme. Claussen, who made her local debut. 
2? Her rendering of the Briinnhilde “Immolation” music from 
“Gétterdammerung,” which closed the program, was _ inspiring.— 
Detroit Journal, March 31, 1917. . 





“The Lorelei,” in which Julia Claussen gave good evidence that 
her voice had lost none of its warmth of coloring, while the upper 
register had increased in fullness and resonance. Over and_ over 
again she was brought back by the enthusiastic audience and finally 
responded with an encore. . . . And then came the “Liebestod” 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” . . . and the house rose to Mme. 
Claussen’s singing with really tremendous applause, in which the 
orchestra and conductor shared. Two encores were given before the 
audience allowed the final number to be given.—The Town Crier, 
Seattle, March 24, 1917. 





What the Aborn Operatic Classes Are Doing 





The Aborn Classes for Operatic Training gave their 
third review recital at the studio, 11 East Forty-third 
street, New York, on April 18. Milton Aborn, head of these 
classes, has inaugurated this series of private perform- 
ances not as entertainment or social functions, but as a 
regular part of the curriculum, and they have proved to 
be highly successful. On this occasion the program con- 
sisted of the second act of “Lohengrin,” the last act of 
“Rigoletto,” the dramatic duo of Nedda and Canio from 
“Pagliacci,” and éxcerpt from the second act of “Bohéme,” 
and a portion of the first act of “Il Trovatore.” Among 
the members of the Aborn Classes who appeared were 
Beulah Beach, Aurora Stewart. Estelle Mount, Frances 
Parker, Jane Varick, Florence Northbridge, Lalla Cannon, 
Obrad Djurin, Hugo Lenzer, Bertram Bailey, Ernest Davis 
and Salvatore Marina. The professional members of the 
casts, several of whom are graduates of the Aborn Classes, 
were Marguerite von Trese, Albert Amadi, Morton Ad- 
kins, Mario Rodolfi and Philip Fein. 

An instance of the utility of such a school came unex- 
pectedly last week when Lois Ewell, who was to have ap- 
peared as Aida with the Aborn Opera Company, which is 
giving a season at the Brooklyn Academy of Music at 
present, was too ill to appear. Anna Boosetti, a member 
of the Aborn Classes for Operatic Training, went on as 


Aida on a few hours’ notice and without a rehearsal. That 
she went through the performance without a faltering 
moment is a demonstration of the efficiency of her training 


Paul Althouse’s “Creditable Protrayal” 





At a performance of “Poris Godunoff” by the Metro 
politan Opera Company, in Philadelphia, April 17, Paul 
Althouse earned the following especial notice: 


Paul Althouse’s ringing tenor was heard to advantage in the part 
of the false Dimitri—-The Philadelphia Inquirer, April 18, 1917. 





Paul Althouse repeated his creditable portrayal of the false 
Dimitri.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


The golden voiced Dimitri of Paul Althouse stood out.—The 
Philadelphia Press. 





The Interstate Bankruptcy 





The ghost will not down! Once more an echo of the 
short lived and long defunct Interstate Opera Company is 
audible in the form of a notice of the first meeting of the 
creditors, sent out by C. D. Friebolin, of Cleveland, referee 
in bankruptcy for the District Court of the United States 
for the northern district of Ohio. The first meeting is to 
be held at Mr. Friebolin’s office, suite 610, American Trust 
Building on April 30, 
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The ideal of the 


Steinway Piano 
is a beautiful 
voice. Ihe 
work of the 
Stemway family 
is to create a 
sensitive but per- 
manent vehicle 
for its expres- 
sion. 
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‘The Steinway realiza- 
tion means the elevation 
and furtherance of the 
great art of music. 
Their field is the world 
and mankind is the 
beneficiary. Rarely 
have men had such in- 
spiration and more rare- 
ly have they risen to 
the heights or possessed 
such unobscured and 
prophetic vision of the 
intellectual needs.” 
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Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid 
Booking for Next Season 


Many inquiries are being received for Sibyl Sammis- 
MacDermid, and three - ements booked this week are 
as follows: “Creation,” u Claire, Wis., May 15; recital 
with James G. MacDermid at Bowling Green, Ohio, June 
28, and as soloist with the Chicago Madrigal Club, Decem- 
ber 13. 

Mrs. MacDermid wins superlative praise at all her ap- 
pearances. Reporting her first important concert of the 
season, under date of October 31, the Detroit Free Press 
makes mention of her appearance with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra as follows: 


The band brought with it from its home city, Sibyl Sammis Mac- 
Dermid, a capable and attractive soprano, who exhibited her art 
and her voice in the “Mirror Song” from Massenet’s “Thais,” and 
in “Dich theure Halle’ from “Tannhauser.” Mme. MacDermid’s 
work was received with enthusiasm. She sang intelligently and her 
interpretations were satisfying. 


The Toledo Blade comments as follows upon her appear- 
ance with the Eurydice Club, under date of December 6: 


We do not hesitate to say that Mrs. MacDermid is one of the 
most versatile and interesting singers we have heard. She seems 





SYBIL SAMMIS MacDERMID. 


to be many singers rolled in one. We hope she may come again 
and again. . 

Alexander Meyers, president of the Amphion Society, 
Seattle, in writing of her success with that club on De- 
cember 13, said: 

Her appearance here was an immense success and her stage 
presence was delightful. The number which we gave with her 
assisting, was the greatest triumph the Amphion ever achieved, 
namely, “Omnipotence,” by Stevenson. 

Appearing at the San Diego Exposition during closing 
week, the following is taken from the Evening Tribune of 
December 27: 

Mrs. MacDermid's work showed remarkable color, 
taneity, the mark of genius and training. 

A recital for the Ebell Club in Los Angeles the Los 
Angeles Examiner reported as follows under date of De- 
cember 19: 

Cleverness is an art in itself, and while the term has come to be 
something of a byword at this time, its effective manifestation 
always proves a source of ommaeiee and enjoyment. Sibyl Sammis 
MacDermid in a song recital Monday afternoon did a number of 
interesting things cleverly. 

Following her Pacific Coast tour, Mrs. MacDermid de- 
voted herself to a large class of out-of-town students and 
will continue this work well into the summer. 
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Added Success for Skovgaard 


Skovgaard, the well known Danish violinist, is constantly 
adding new laurels to his already lengthy list, evidence of 
this fact is the following press comment: 


SKOVGAARD DELIGHTS AND CHARMS AUDIENCE IN 
ENGLERT THEATER. 

Lovers of good music attended the Englert Theater last night and 
were well repaid, as the program heade by Skovgaard, the Danish 
violinist, was excellent and one well worth hearing. . . Skov. 
gaard presented a diversified program which included a Hungarian 
dance composed by himself and which was one of the most leasing 
numbers of the evening. As an encore Skovgaard- saeel'* “Way 
Down Upon the Suwanee River.” The rendition of this Southern 
melody could not have been excelled. All of the sweetness of his 
valuable violin was brought out by the eminent violinist and the 
applause which greeted Skovgaard’s ears was tremendous. The 
company of singers which Skovgaard has surrounded himself with 
gave several splendid selections from operas which added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the evening.—Iowa City (Towa) Daily Star, 
March 28, 1917. 


GREAT ARTIST DELIGHTS ALL. 

“Axel Skovgaard—““Scow-Gaw ‘tis pronounced—delighted his audi- 
ence at the Englert last night. The Danish artist is a vast grand 
master in the wielding of the m ic bow, and those who failed to 
be present last evening lost a truly unusual treat. The 
university city has rarely, if ever, been granted such an opportunity 
to listen to the interpretation of masters by a master—and it is a 
question whether the ‘= of Skovgaard will visit the Athens again 
in many a day.—lowa City (Iowa) Daily Tribune, March 28, 1917. 


A FINE CONCERT. 
Artists oF Merrororitan Oprra Company Gave Hicn Crass 
ENTERTAIN MENT. 


Skovgaard and his Metropolitan Company gave one of the finest 
concerts in the First Methodist Church last Tuesday evening ever 
listened to in this city. The large auditorium was packed to its 
capacity and the generous applause accorded each number on the 
program by the audience bespoke appreciation of the efforts of the 
musicians. The Danish violinist, Skovgaard, was the center of the 


Foes interest and was most enthusiastically received. 

he violinist was supported by soloists of rare ability, who carried 

out the full program as previously published in these columns. 
¢ accompanist, Alice McClung Skovgaard, the wife of the 

violinist, jn 7 the audiencé with her piano solos.—Stratford 

County Reco Rochester (N, H.), March 27, 1917. 


The recital given Evade evening at the Elks’ Club from 8:15 
o'clock on by the Skovgaa vomgany was one of the highest class 
concerts ever heard in ante he company presented a program 
of exceptional merit, a repertoire worthy the consideration of the 
finished musician. The event was the dramatic musical event of the 
season and it provided a most artistic evening’s enjoyment for the 
large audience in attendance. . . Axel Skovgaard was the 
feature of the evening. He gave a "wonderful program, his playing 
showing Cony wrought feeling and emotion, and handling all his 
numbers Bg infinite charm, tenderness and grace. Alice McClung 
Skovgaa the pianist, has a brilliancy of technic which is or 
tional, — her numbers, full of sentiment and beauty, were highly 
effective. She is a finished artist. Her poses are perfect and her 
playing at all times equal to any demand which her profession may 
make upon it. She won her audience from the start by her charm- 
ing bearing.—Danville (Tll.) Press, March 7, 1917. 





Boston Praises Henri Scott 


Henri Scott recently sang in Boston with the Handel 
and Haydn Society, the work performed being Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” Of his work on that occasion, the Boston 
press was enthusiastic in its praise, as the appended ex- 
amples would indicate: 

There were impressive moments, as the “O Thou, who makest 
Thine angel spirits,” quietly intense, with the portentous note of 
something dread to come. “Is not His word” gathered a certain 
consuming fury from the rapid tempo in which Mr. Scott took it, 
appropriate and effective in particular as he approached and estab- 
lished the fine breadth of the closing measures.—Boston Globe. 


Mr. Scott is a new singer here and he should come again soon, 
for he has a fine voice, commanding presence and a physique that 
es well with a bass soloist. His enunciation is unusually clear. 
very word could be distinctly heard at the farthest ends of the 
hall.—Boston Herald. 


Henri Scott, the bass Elijah, made a great imacessiag on the 
chorus and the. audience as well. He was agreeable in tone and 
dramatic in utterance.—Boston Journal. 





Hein and Fraemcke Institutions’ Concerts 


The Conservatory of Music, 306-308 Madison avenue, 
New York, Carl Hein and August Fraemcke, directors, 
and the New York College of Music, 128-130 Fifty- eighth 
street, under the same guidance, gave students’ concerts 
April 20 and April 25, in the hall of the College of Music. 
As usual, large audiences gathered to listen to much good 
music, excellently performed, There were eleven numbers 
on April 20, comprising works by modern composers ex- 
clusively, performed by Sylvia Berwitz, Agatha deBussy, 
Sidney Rothkowitz, Dorothea Waters, Matilda Kessler, 
Maude A. Forbes, Edward Vicedomini, Maurice G, Brown, 
Pauline Schilpp, Harriet D. Walker, and Madeline Giller. 
These pupils played piano, violin, harp solos, and sang 
vocal numbers. Miss Forbes, harpist, deserves mention 
for her playing of a reverie by her instructor, A. F. Pinto, 
from the “Romantic” suite, op. 62. It is an unusual work, 
Mr. Pinto evidently understanding his instrument in every 
artistic detail, 

April 25 brought a program of a dozen numbers, four 
being piano, the same violin, and three vocal. Two num- 
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bers of unusual interest were the double concerto for 
violins, by Bach, played by Dorothy Flynn and Luella 
Lindsay, and a fantasia on “Don Juan,” for two pianos, 
played by Vera Brewer and Beatrice Themans. Other 
numbers consisted of works by Sinding, Kreutzer, Raff, 
Rubinstein, Wieniawski and Bizet, perkovaiel Mabel 
Lally, Alice Bruns, Antoinette Meyer, Lucile Kimberly, 
Irma Herm (who played pieces by Raff and Rubinstein 
very well indeed), Reinhold Schwinzer, Frances Reiter 
and Swend Peterson. Adeline Engel was prevented from 
singing. There will be a song recital by Edna Florence 
Deiler tonight, May 3, at College of Music Hall, and 
May 11 the Junior Class of the College will give a recital. 








“Carmen” at the Lexington Opera House 





On Monday, April 23, there was a special performance 
of “Carmen” at the Lexington Opera Home, organized by 
and for the benefit of the Brooklyn Music School Settle- 
ment. It was apparent that a great deal of earnest effort 
and work had been put upon presentation, and if it fell 
below accepted standards at certain points it was not 
through any lack of willing effort. Josiah Zuro, who con- 
ducted at short notice, taking the place of Marcel Char- 
lier, led with much spirit, vigor and thorough knowledge 
of the score and obtained from his orchestra results which 


were astonishing, considering that there had been only one 
general rehearsal. On the stage Mischa Leon as Don Jose 
was most prominent in the cast. He has a voice of most 
agreeable quality and a satisfactory vocal method, but it is 
his acting that deserves special mention. His very earnest- 
ness carries conviction with it and he achieved some 
striking dramatic effects especially in the final act. Others 
in the cast were Mme. Donalda as Carmen, Mme. Vicarina 
as Micaela, and Auguste Bouilliez as Escamillo. There 
was a large audience, unusually friendly and indiscriminate 
in its applause. Apparently the Music Settlement is likely 
to realize quite a little sum from the proceeds of the oc- 
casion, 





IMPRESSIONS OF MANA ZUCCA 
By Margery Stocking 





Mana Zucca was a continual source of wonder and de- 
light in her many capacities at her recent “Composition 
Recital.” : 

Not only is this littke woman composer of wonderful 
versatility, but likewise is she a marvel of dynamic energy. 

Miss ose composed all the music on her long program 
and besides performing half a dozen strenuous composi- 


tions for the piano, accompanied the singers and instru- 
mentalists who assisted her, and at the close of the concert 
was just as sparklingly vivacious as before she began. 
The first number, a trio for piano, violin and cello, gave 
a delightful indication of the musical pleasure to follow. 
Next in order, the soprano solos were a splendid example 
ef Mana Zucca’s supremest art, that of making her music 
seem a part of the words. She absorbs the very spirit of 
the poet. The fresh joy of awakening spring in her ac- 
companiments fairly made one’s blood leap in answer. 
Then, in “The Little Butterfly,” the exquisite, fairy like 


quality of the music carried the mind to fields of waving 
flowers and fragile, fluttering winged creatures. 

Miss Zucca seemed quite as much at home in making 
music for the deeper, more tragic songs, which were sung 
in Spanish, French and English. 

A feminine trio on a musical program is perhaps not 
such an odd idea today as it would have been a generation 
age. 

However, the three women who figured so successfully 
in combining their arts at Mana Zucca’s recital are the 
first trio of the kind to come before an audience, and suc- 
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ceeded in winning gales of appreciative merriment and ap- 
plause from their listeners. 

The cause of all this commotion was the group of chil- 
dren’s songs from “A Child’s Day of Song,” while the trio 
were Mana Zucca, composer, Betty Lee, singer, and Mabel 
Livingstone Frank, author and specialist in children’s verse. 

After Betty Lee’s dramatic rendition of “Dirty Face,” 
with its cute, appropriate music, the audience was enthusias- 
tic and waiting for more. 

As Miss Lee sang “Cuddle-de-Wuddle Went Out for a 
Walk,” the trio was greeted by a spontaneous laugh, which 


Margery Stecking . 


continued at intervals throughout the group. The sweet, 
childish pathos of “Mother Dear,” the fourth song, was 
so well done that, had we not known to the contrary, we 
would most certainly have thought Betty Lee somewhere 
in the neighborhood of half-past seven. 

Those numbers of Mana Zucca’s piano group which 
made the most emphatic impression were the “Fugato 
Humoresque” on the Dixie land theme and “Valse Bril- 
lante.” 

From the humorous enthusiasm with which Miss Zucca 
attacked the Dixie theme, one might have imagined that 
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she had been born in the “Sunny South.” At any rate we 
had little difficulty in seeing, as we listened, the old colo- 
nial mansion of “befo’ de wa’” days, with its happy activity 
of white and black, and its ancient sycamores waving in the 
breeze to the banjo tunes drifting up from the darkies’ 
quarters. 

Her last number, in its dashing brilliance of interwoven 
melodies and perfect rhythm, brought back the days when 
the waltz ruled queen of the dance, and Mana Zucca more 
than deserved the cartload of flowers which were laid at 
her dainty feet. 
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MME. BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER’S 
CHICAGO TRIUMPH 


Noted Pianist’s Brilliant Performance the High Light 
of Chicago Symphony Program 


That eminent pianist, Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, played 
the Saint-Saéns fourth concerto with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra and won a success seldom witnessed at 
Orchestra Hail, Chicago. Not only was Mme. Zeisler suc- 
cessful with her public, but the press was most enthusiastic 
in its praise, as can be seen by the appended tributes : 


Mrs. Zeisler occupied the post-intermission; her playing in Saint- 
Saéens’ fourth concerto was a characteristic triumph in her brilliant, 
hard, sheerly urgent manner. She exercised her wonted effect of 
taking the tremendous vitality which is always in her playing from 
the audience, and translating it into the terms of the music; it is 
impossible to relax while she is in performance! The remembrance 
of what she did in the concerto—of itself, perhaps, the best of 
Saint-Saéns’ works for piano and orchestra—is of playing un- 
humanly even and easy, though neither adjective seems reconcilable 
with her manner. She is one of the great somebodies of the piano. 

Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Tribune, March 3, 1917. 

Mrs. Zeisler won a notable triumph by her interpretation of 
Saint-Saéns’ C minor concerto, She fas made it evident before 
that ste has but few rivals as a pianist and that supremacy was 
made obvious again at the concert which is under discussion here. 
Not often are the grand style and romanticism of feeling combined 
as they are combined in her. Not often are virtuosity and musician- 
ship joined as eflectively as they are joined with her, It is to be 
regretted, however, that Mrs. Zeisler did not present qualities so 
admirable in a work that would have been more worthy of them. 
There was great enthusiasm expressed by the listeners when the 
soloist bad completed her work. Mrs. Zeisler appeared many times 
upon the stage to acknowledge the homage that was extended to her, 
No artist who has appeared in Orchestra Hall has deserved it more. 

Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald, March 3, 1917. 


Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler found worthy inspiration for the superb 
exhibition of technical brilliance at the symphony concert in one of 
Saint-Saéns’ masierpieces, the concerto for piano in C minor, op. 44. 
To say that Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler fully realized the possibili- 
ties of the concerto is to give only a suggestion of her work yes- 
terday. If the celebrated American pianist has ever played better 
it has not been my good fortune to hear her give a more finished 
performance than that of yesterday. Her technic forced me to 
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brush up and bring out the old adjective, “scintillating.” There is 
none other more wy: There was masculine power in feminine 
dress in the restrained but forceful delivery of the heavy chord and 
octave passages, and the scales and other fiorituri were executed 
with splendid assurance, The di Pp imed its appreciation 
of Madame Zeisler’s talents by prolonged and enthusiastic applause. 
—Herman Devries, Chicago American, March 3, 1917. 


. . « Mme, Zeisler played it with fine appreciation and Saint- 
Saéns’ rippling scales and delicate ornamentations had meaning under 
ser fingers. There is vo good reason why serious music for the piano 
either alone or with the orchestra, should have to sound thic and 
stodgy in order to be worthy of consideration, for there is beauty 
in clarity, in sustained melody, in runs and trills, The Gallic charm 
was there, and Mme, Zeisler brought it out with grace and bril- 
liance.—Karleton Hagkett, Chicago Evening Post, March 3, 1917. 


The fourth piano concerto of Saint-Saéns was to be ae yes- 
terday less for its own merits, which are modest, than for its own 
service as a vehicle for the brilliant work of the soloist, who is not 
only a technician of high general perfection but is also one of the 
few persons who can pound the key of a piano as with a sledge 
and yet not force the tone of the instrument.—Stanley K. Faye, 
Chicago Daily News, March 3, 1917. 








In contrast with the symphony, Saint-Saéns’ C minor concerto, 
which Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler played with the orchestra, was as 
wine to whey. Our foremost citizen-pianist was in great form. The 
famous pearl scale and the Zeisler song tone were in the pink of 
condition. There was quite a demonstration at the close of her 
performance.—Chicago Examiner, March 3, 1917. 


o Symphony Orchestra program stood 
out with more than usual intensity yesterday afternoon. These 
were Vincent d’Indy’s symphonic variations, ‘‘Istar,” and Saint- 
Saens’ C minor concerto, in which the solo part was played by 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler. Mrs. Zeisler Dag we has more appear- 
ances with this organization to her credit than any other soloist 
since the orchestra was founded. According to the records made 
for the benefit of the statistically curious, yesterday made the six- 
teenth season in which she had played a concerto in Chicago under 
the batons of Theodore Thomas and Frederick A, Stock. It is an 
honorable record, possessing the great merit that it is thoroughly 
deserved. Mrs. Zeisler played with her own personal, strongly 
marked, feline litheness, making it at once lyric and exciting, part 
of the time an example of glittering dexterity, and at all times a 
bit of fine musicianship. If there was a place or two where her 
temperamental exuberance put her in advance of the orchestra, the 
loss was not hers. It was the kind of performance that makes the 
piano a great instrument.—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Journal, 
March 3, 1917. 
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Helen Brown Read Wins Oklahoma ‘Praise 


That gifted soprano, Helen Brown Read, who has been 
touring the country with decided success, sang recently in 
Norman, Okla, The Oklahoma Daily (Norman) paid Miss 
Read the following glowing tribute: . 


Helen Brown Read sings with beautiful vocalization. While she 
is able to express the faintest shade of the most delicate song, yet 
it is in the more dramatic numbers that this artist reveals her great- 
est power, Not in the heaviest operatic numbers, though, was the 
clear quality of this artist’s voice affected. Probably the best num- 
bers were “Cacilie,” by Richard Strauss, and “Morning Wind,” by 
Branscombe. She sang two encores, 
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An unusual recital by an unusual artist was given on 
April 9, at Blanchard Hall, when May Ma d Hope 
gave a program of Chopin compositions. Her larger num- 
bers were the fantasie in F minor, op. 49, the scherzo in 
C sharp minor, the polonaise in F sharp minor and the 
B flat minor sonata. The remainder of the program was 
made up of smaller pieces, many of them popular favorites. 

This program offered an opportunity to judge of Chopin 
in his many moods, and these moods were found to be 
so varied that there was not a single moment when one 
was impressed with the feeling that there was too much 
Chopin. Indeed, one would have been glad of a good deal 
more, especially as played by this splendid artist. It is 
really surprising that May MacDonald Hope has not yet 
gained a national reputation, for her playing possesses all 
of those elemerts which go to make up real greatness in 
art: a masterly technic, a musical talent so great that it 
may be fairly said to amount to real genius, and lends to 
her interpretations a charm that is inexpressible, the 
power to interest and hold an audience, and a warm, fiery, 
brilliant temperament. The Graphic expressed my own 
feelings when it said “Seldom has the Steinway piano 
been heard to better advantage than at this concert and 
Mrs. Hope certainly demonstrated her ability to produce 
real tone color which is so often lacking in recitals of this 
character.” 

The writer found the beauty of tone, the phrasing, the 
warmth of the interpretations, delightful, so that this re- 
cital was a real pleasure, in spite of the fact that it came 
at the end of an overcrowded season. She should he 
heard often. 


American Composers Featured 


American composers were featured on the program of 
the Brahms quintet, April 14, the last concert of this sea- 
son. The compositions played were variations, flute and 
strings, Beach; piano trio, Cadman; and piano quintet, 
Chadwick, Cadman played the piano part in his own trio 
and the work was excellently given. The work has been 
given here a number of times, and is due for a great many 
more hearings, for it possesses that greatest element of 
lasting success, real beauty of invention combined with 
scholarly writing. The Beach variations are not in Mrs. 
Beach’s best manner, and failed to arouse very great in- 
terest. As for the Chadwick, the writer must say that he 
cannot see any excuse for it, as, in spite of its excellent 
construction, it lacks beauty of melodic line and invention. 

This entire program was splendidly played and closes 
gloriously a most successful season of the quintet. 


Ellis Club’s Third Concert 


April 10 was the date of the third concert of the twenty- 
first season of the Ellis Club, a male chorus directed by 
J. B. Poulin. The club was on this occasion assisted by 
Helen Newcomb, soprano, and Morton F. Mason, organist. 
The program was excellently rendered, though this club 
lacks brilliancy and sonority of tone color. One of the 
big numbers given was Stevenson’s splendid “Omnipo- 
tence.” Stevenson was long a resident of this city, and is 
now living in Santa Barbara. 

Maude Fay gave a song recital at Trinity Auditorium 
on the 12th, winning an instant success with her large 
audience. She proved to be a singer who was fully up to 
her reputation which, in this case, is saying much. She 
was best in her opera arias, as was to be expected after 
her long operatic career, but she also gave fine renditions 
of lieder, especially Brahms and Strauss. She was warmly 
welcomed and gave a number of encores. 


Notes 


The American Composers’ Club, J. W. Pierce, president, 
1350 South Figueroa street, Los Angeles, wishes to get in 
touch with American composers with the object of giving 
their works a hearing when opportunity affords. This 
club has for its object to bring new works to the attention 
of the public and also of the publishers. Composers may 
write to the president for all information. 

Bertha and Katherine Fiske gave several Japanese pro- 
grams this week in connection with an art exhibit at the 
Blanchard Art Galleries. 

A recital of the compositions of John Prindle Scott will 
be given on April 25, by Mrs. George Kellogg Bretherton. 

A Marcella Craft Day was given in honor of the noted 
singer by the Music Settlement, on April to. 

An interesting program was given by Kathering von 
Blon, soprano, at the Wednesday Morning Club, April 4. 

In my recent notices of the Melba concert here, I omitted 
to mention that Archibald Sessions acted as her accom- 
panist both on the organ and the piano. I gladly correct 
this omission, for Mr. Sessions is one of our best 
accompanists. I may add also that Mme. Melba took Mr. 
Sessions with her to act as her accompanist throughout 
her entire tour in Southern California. F, P. 





Mary Jordan Decorated 


Mary Jordan is a very happy young woman these days, 
and when one considers the source of this happiness, her 
delight is not surprising. For Mary Jordan has been 
decorated, and although the event did not take place in 
Europe, she declares she would not feel more elated had 
it come from any of the crowned heads of the world. 
Mrs. Wilson, wife of the President of the United States, 
has presented Miss Jordan with a beautiful pin as a 
memento of the pleasure she has derived from that artist’s 
singing. It is a very handsome pin, in the form of a lyre, 
intertwined with a laurel wreath. At the top is an Ameri- 
can eagle with spread Hg It is Miss Jordan’s first 
decoration, “and to think I received it here in my own 
glorious America,” she exclaimed with delight. 

On April 20, Miss Jordan appeared at a concert given 
at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, for the benefit of the 
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New York County Red Cross Motor Ambulance Fund. 
The list of patrons included Governor and Mrs. Whitman, 
Mayor and Mrs. Mitchel, Major General and Mrs. Leon- 
ard Wood, the Honorable and Mrs. James W. Gerard, and 
many others prominent in metropolitan social life. Miss 
Jordan sang an aria by Bemberg, “In the Wood of Fin- 
vara” (Burleigh), he a (James H. Rogers) and “Come 
Down to Kew” (Dei As usual, her lovely voice and 
artistic lchaereteliens delighted her audience. 

On May 3, Miss Jordan is booked to sing in Philadel- 
phia at the May festival concert given by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and a chorus of four hundred voices, under the 
direction of Clarence Reynolds. 





More Southern Praise for Cornelius van Vliet 





Additional press eulogies for that popular Minneapolis 
cellist, Cornelius van Vliet, reproduced herewith, attest 
his success recently as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, of which organization he is the principal 
cellist : 

Cornelius van Vliet, the cellist, won the audience, and played an 


encore with harp accompaniment. His technic and tone were superb 
throughout.—The Herald, El Paso (Texas), February 1, 1917. 





Mr. van Vliet came in for his share of honor on this last program 
in the concerto by Saint-Saéns. The impression given as the artist 
began the opening notes (in answer to the orchestra’s entrance) 
was that he possessed authority and dramatic fire. As the themes 
entered and were changed [rom brilliancy to tenderness Van Vliet 
was equally fine and drew his listeners at once to him. Smoothness 
ped his phrasing. His technic is clean cut, his tones shade won- 
derfully from the most delicate softness to the broad, soulful tones 
of which the cello is so capable. This favorite solo was given a 
musicianly reading by Mr. van Vliet and his recalls at the finish 
were many, when he chose for encores “Moment Musical” by 
Schubert.—The Chronicle, Houston (Texas), January 29, 1917. 





Cornelius van Vliet layed the Saint-Saéns A minor concerto on 
the cello faultlessly. the dainty arabesque and heavier strains with 
the ever present theme were given a perfect rendition, He was re- 
called several times.—The Commercial Appeal, Memphis (Tenn.), 
January 24, 1917. 


As concert cellist Cornelis van Vliet gave the pullvese a rare 
treat in a superb rendition of a concerto composed by Saint-Saéns 
especially for the cello, supported by the orchestra. His performance 
left nothing to be desired, except an encore which was so heartily 
demanded that he gave an caanliite reading of Saint-Saéns’ “Swan 
Song,” to harp accompaniment.—The Her ata: Republican, Salt Lake 
City (Utah), February 14, 1917. 





With the organization is a remarkable cellist, Cornelius van Vliet, 
who displayed his mastery of the ogg te in his playing of Saint- 
Saéns’ concerto and for an encore — ht tears by giving “The 
Swan” by the same composer.—The S: ake Telegram, Salt Lake 
City (Utah), February 14, 1917. 


Kathleen Hart-Bibb, a Concert Favorite 





Kathleen Hart-Bibb, the young soprano who is becom- 
ing such a favorite with American concert audiences, was 
engaged to present the last program in the series of 
musicales which Carl D. Kinsey has been presenting 
throughout the season at the Ziegfeld Theater, in Chicago. 


Her April engagements include Watertown, S. D.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Little Falls, Minn. In Grand Rapids she 
will be the soloist with the Women’s Choral Society, which 
is presenting “The Blessed Damozel” of Debussy. The 
Musical Arts Club secured her for Little Falls, and the 
Little Falls Daily Transcript said of her appearance there: 


The Kathleen Hart Bibb recital, given for the Musical Art Club, 
was an unqualified success from first to last. Each and every num- 
ber was a delight. 

Mrs. Bibb’s charming personality and power of impersonation of 
the spirit of each song add greatly to the enjoyment of her won- 
derful voice. Mrs. Bibb’s program was very skillfully arranged; 
each number served to emphasize the beauty of the next. There 
was no lack of variety—English songs alternated with French and 
German. Mrs. Bibb’s rendering of “Angels Ever Bright and Fair” 
was a revelation and won her audience completely. . the French 
songs, the dainty minuet by artini, arranged by Weckerlin, 
was especially charming. An outburst of joyous exuberance was 
the Frank Bibb number, “A Rondel of Spring.” Bishop’s “Dashing 
White Sergeant’ was wholly different and very taking. In “Sie 
Wissen’s Nicht” tke rich color of the notes was much admired. 

We love “Botschaft” whether we hear it with Hazel Fleener’s 
lovely contralto or Mrs. Bibb’s brilliantly clear soprano. The audi- 
ence demanded a repetition of “Vergebliches Stand chen,” so greatly 
did it , appeal by them. The little English pmo “Fairies from the 

oon,” was gem and the “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark. § Schubert-Liszt, was to bere “andes the program 
but the demand for more was insistent and Mrs, Bibb graciously 
responded by singing Metcalf’s “Absent.” 








CECIL FANNING AND H, B. TURPIN AT THE ORGAN PAVILION, SAN DIEGO, EASTER SUNDAY. 


A SAN DIEGO “FAVORITE BARITONE” 


Cecil Fanning’s Plans 





“So far as San Diego is concerned,” writes Tyndall Gray, 
“Cecil Fanning could well be termed ‘favorite baritone,’ as 
each visit makes him more friends and reassures him of fu- 
ture recalls. This is in connection with his appearance here 
on Easter Sunday at the Spreckels organ in the Exposition 
grounds, where he sang to an audience of magnificent pro- 
portions. Mr. Turpin again demonstrated his high musical 
taste and accompanying ability in his assistance to Fanning 
in what proved a delightful occasion. A new song written 
and composed by Mahdah Payson, entitled ‘Brave Sons,’ 
was very successfully launched by the singer, and numerous 
encores were the order of the day. A reception was held 
for Mr, Fanning in the charming Women’s Room of the 
California Building, at which time the singer favored those 
—e with some delightful recitations, written by him- 
se ” 

Apropos of the foregoing, Mr. Fanning himself writes: 

“Mr, Turpin and I gave the Easter Sunday concert at 
Balboa Park, the former Exposition grounds, at the organ 
pavilion. There were thousands out to hear us, and the 
peculiar arrangement of the place makes singing very easy; 


in fact, the acoustics are much superior to many halls of 
limited proportions, and it is a pure joy to stand there and 
sing with the ‘sky as the limit.’ Much genuine enthusiasm 
was aroused, and many encores demanded. After a pa- 
triotic encore an exquisite bouquet of red, white and blue 
flowers, tied with a huge ribbon of the same colors, was 
handed to me. There were many notables in the audience.” 

Mr. Turpin and Mr, Fanning have just completed a most 
successful tour of California under the management of L. 
E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, and just before leaving gave 
four recitals in five days. On April 12 they stopped at 
Albuquerque, N. M., and gave the Music Club’s closing 
concert for the season, the series this year including such 
artists as Florence Macbeth, Rudolph Ganz and Albert 
Spalding. There were double encores demanded after each 
group. The two artists are now on their way for a brief 
Southern tour, which begins in Nashville. 

During the summer Mr. Fanning will! be the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. Turpin at their summer home in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., both artists returning to California in June to 
fill some engagements which they were unable to cover on 
their previous tour, one being with the Lyric: Club- of Los 
Angeles, a body of 100 women’s voices. Mr. Fanning was 
soloist at this club two years ago, and it is now compli- 
menting him by singing Harriet Ware’s “Sir Oluf,” for 
which he wrote the libretto. 





Carl Venth Honored in Fort Worth 





An article in the Fort Worth Record of April 15, 1917, 
says that “another page was written in the musical history 
of Fort Worth on April 10, when the Harmony Club pre- 
sented a fag me of compositions by their director, Carl 
Venth. A figure of national prominence, the local people 
have had a hazy opinion as to the full measure of his abil- 
ity until this occasion revealed him as unquestionably one 
of the great composers of our land and one worthy to rank 
with all those who have been called great.” 

The performers on the occasion mentioned were the com- 
poser himself as violinist, Reuben H. Davies at the piano 
and Max Hochstein, of Dallas, as cellist. Two sonatas 
were given, the first for piano and violin and the second 
for piano alone. The Forth Worth Record comments par- 
ticularly on the contrast between the style of the two 
works, the first being “in the flowing and melodious fash- 


ion of the late romantic period, as exemplified by Grieg 
and MacDowell. The same paper mentions the entire orig- 
inality of the first sonata, and points out that the second 
is absolutely modern and suggestive of the present da 
French school. However,” adds the Record, “Mr. Venth 
has invested this idiom with more of the vigor and cour- 
age that the healthy musical mind demands than is to be 
found in the products of the French masters.” Also, the 
third number received the highest possible praise from the 
Forth Worth Record. All of the compositions were re- 
ceived with tremendous enthusiasm by the audience. Of 
Mr. Venth’s playing, the critic said, “He performed with 
beautiful finish and tone.” 


Meta Reddisch Back 


Meta Reddisch, the coloratura soprano, returned fast 
week to New York on the steamship Brazos from her op- 
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May Peterson’s “Expression of 
Art a Satisfying Thing” 


“Not so very long ago a little soul lay asleep in the heaX 
of a child. In passing, God stooped to bless it and it awoke 
with the gift of song. Only last week we heard its voice 
in the maturity of its beauty. It had traveled the long road 
that all must go who consecrate themselves to art. In 
Browning’s phrase it has withered and agonized, through 
the dark and lonely period of preparation; but it survived 
with hope in its heart and a sympathetic understanding of 
life that brings to its expression in music something rare 


‘MAY PETERSON, 
American soprano, engaged for the Metropolitan. 
Why does the listener know this? Because the 
voice told him so. The human voice is perhaps the most 
subjective of all musical instruments. It is colored with 
the experiences, the struggle, the hopes and fears through 
which the soul in travail has passed and it can no more 
help revealing this in music than the rose can keep from 
exhaling its fragrance, It is this in the singing of an artist 
who has lived and understands that explains the spell her 
voice puts upon the emotions of the listener. It is this that 
makes the singing of such an artist so much more than just 
voice production or skill.” All of which is simply intro- 
ductory to saying that, in the opinion of the Houston 
(Tex.) Chronicle, May Peterson’s singing was received 
with unalloyed satisfaction. “If there is one word that 
expresses the quality of Miss Peterson’s art, it is culture. 
If there is one which expresses the charm of. it, both to 
eye and ear, it is harmony. Everything about her har- 
monizes. Of how few can this be said. Some have voice 
and can not sing. Some can sing and have no voice. Some 
look like ladies but do not act as such. Some wear their 
clothes with ease; others struggle with them. In Miss 
Peterson there was symmetry in all things, from the blend 
of color in the soft flowing of her gown, the refinement of 
voice in speech, the graciousness of manner to her finished 
singing. It all accorded with one’s conception of the word 
artist in its best sense. One in whom personality, culture, 
training, feeling, imagination and skill unite to make the 
expression of art a satisfying thing.” 

This characterization of Miss Peterson’s personality and 
art is altogether fitting. Then, too, it is thoroughly in 
keeping with the incident the Chronicle relates regarding 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” which is desig- 
nated as “beautiful example of vocalism.” The Chronicle 
says: “Some one near me said he saw a man crying during 
this song. This confirms my impression of it, for when a 
man cries over music there must be something in it. He 
generally swears when he is forced to sit and listen to it.” 
Truly Miss Peterson could ask for no more genuine tribute 
to her singing than this. 


Ethelynde Smith Keeps a Date 


and fine. 





Undoubtedly one of the essentials of a successful artist 
is a sense of humor, for without it, those experiences 
which invariably fall to the lot of the person who is making 
a tour, assume an exaggerated importance. Happily Eth- 
clynde Smith is endowed with a very great deal of this 
sense, and is able to see something funny to redeem what 
seems at the time to be almost a tragedy. 

“My experience in making a date at Huron, S. D., was 
probably the most trying incident of my recent coast 
to coast tour,” said Miss Smith recently. “The morn- 
ing after giving my concert in -Bozeman, Mont. 
mother and I took the train for Three Forks, where we 
were to have changed cars en route to Huron. Imagine 
our consternation when the conductor told us that he was 
certain it would be impossible for our train to reach its 
destination on account of an overflowing river which had 
frozen over the track in a solid sheet of ice, impossible to 
pass through, He very kindly telephoned and telegraphed 
ahead to various parties, and finally we got off the train at 
a little station, where we were met by a big wagon, on 
which our baggage was put. Seated om top of our trunks 
we were driven through wild and snowy regions for sev- 
eral miles to another railroad station and in due time got 
a train which took us a few miles farther on our way 
and landed us in the forsaken town of Lombard, Mont. 


This metropolis is known as the only “streetless town” on 
the continent. Two railroads come in through deep can- 
yons in the mountains. These are the only means of ap- 
proach, except on horseback over the railroad ties. Just 
twenty-five people constitute the inhabitants and there are 
just seven houses, a post office and what is known as a 
hotel. 

“As we had had no breakfast, we felt it necessary to 
further sustain life and swallowed a few morsels at the 
only eating place the town afforded. The cold wind 
howled through the chinks in the wall of the house and 
c-bwebs hung in festoons from the ceiling to the level of 
our heads when seated at the table. We were entertained 
during the meal by each guest, who, previous to eating, 
washed up at a long bench in the dining room, on which 
was a big agate pail of water, a common wash bowl, a 
long handled dioper and a huge cake of kitchen soap. On 
the stove sat four tomato cans with bright red labels, 
which added ‘local color,’ so to speak. Needless to say, 
we were the only women at this hostelry, and when we 
saw the men with whom we were expected to sit at the 
table, we almost wished we had brought firearms along 
with us, for they certainly were a rough-looking crowd. 
flowever, all disagreeable things must come to an end, 
and though we tried to treat the whole matter as a huge 
jcke, we were not sorry when, after five hours of waiting, 
our train came through and we waved good-bye from the 
car platform to the station agent, who had tried his best 
to entertain us during our stay in his town. After chang- 
ing cars again and traveling six hours longer, we finally 
reached Huron. But our troubles were not yet over, for 
our trunk had gone astray during all these changes, and it 
was only after great difficulty that we finally located it by 
long distance telephone. Even then it did not reach Hu- 
ron until half an hour past the time for the concert to be- 
gin.” 





Excellent Season for Mme. Lawson 


Franceska Kaspar Lawson, the soprano whose splendid 
art, lovely voice and delightful personality have won for 
her a wide circle of admirers, reports that the season now 
drawing to a close has been an excellent one, with the 
prospects for next season even better. During April, this 
artist gave a joint recital with her brother, Henry Kaspar, 
before the Marcato Club of Clarksburgh. W. Va. Among 
her other appearances last month were at New Windsor, 
Md., at Shephcrd College, State Normal School, W. Va.; 
Grafton, Buckhannon Elkins and Charlestown, W. Va., 
East Radford, Va., etc. 





Rothwell’s Summer Classes 


Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of the New York 
Civic Orchestral Society, will reopen on June 1 his special 
summer courses for out of town teachers and students. 
There will be a special course for young composers who 
are beginning the study of musical form and an advanced 
course for composers who are working on composition and 
orchestration. In addition to individual instruction there 
will be this season special classes, limited to four members 
each. Mr. Rothwell will also continue coaching the artists 
who are now working with him on next season’s concert 
repertoire and will meet both classes and individual stu- 
dents at his town studio, 545 West 111th street. The voice 
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students of Mme. Rothwell-Wolff will continue their work 
with her at the Rothwell country place during the sum- 
mer months. 

Among the celebrated artists studying orchestration with 
Mr. Rothwell are Albert Spalding, American violinist and 
composer ; Paolo Gallico, pianist and pedagogue, and Crosby 
Dansby Morris, pianist and teacher. Marion Bauer, the 
noted song writer. Blanche Goode, Elizabeth Gest, Mrs. 
Stewart Lambert and Margaret Buckley are included in 
the notable list of those studying composition, while the 
artists coaching in concert repertoire with Mr. Rothwell 
include Melanie Kurt of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, Helen Stanley and Mary Jordan. 





Mabel Corey Watt, Brooklyn 
. Exponent of Perfield System 





Mabel Corey Watt has been honored greatly in being 
one of the first to appointed a certified normal teacher 
of the Effa Ellis Perfield Teaching System. Miss Watt 
might be called the Brooklyn exponent, as she has a large 
following in that city and is receiving pupils at her studio, 
o4 Prospect Park West. Both she and Mildred Haire of 
the Scoville School for Girls are the only teachers at the 
present time in New York holding Effa Ellis Perfield’s 
Pedagogical Certificate. 

Several others are taking their vests, which means that 
after going through the course in class they are required 
te teach every exercise to Effa Ellis Perfield in an allotted 





MABEL COREY WATT. 


time; in that way she can conscientiously say that a teacher 
is “capable of developing students through Inner Feeling, 
Reasoning and Drills.” 

The larger picture shows Mrs, Watt with her class of 
children, which incidentally is the first such class to be 
eslablished in Brooklyn. 


—— 


Thomas McGranahan Much in Demand 





By reason of his charming ‘singing and winning person- 
ality, Thomas McGranahan, the Chicago tenor, meets with 
unqualified success at his every appearance. When he ap- 
peered on March 20, under the auspices of the Matinee 
Musical Club, of Elkhart, Ind., the Elkhart critics paid him 
the following glowing tributes: 


In his every selection, Mr. McGranahan justified the praise which 
had been received here, concerning his work. His voice is a tenor 
ot the rich, mellow quality which makes every note a delight and 
the smoothness of the tone and ease with which it was controlled 
made his songs a pleasure to the listeners. His personality, too, 
pleased the audience and each of his groups of songs was given 
such applause that he responded with an encore.—Elkhart Truth. 


Mr. McGranahan is a young man of very winning personality, 
which creates a good impression before he begins to sing. His man- 
ner is entirely without any taint of self-consciousness, which asset 
together with his ylorious voice ought to carry him far in the next 
few years, declared a critic today. He is the happy possessor of 
a wonderfully sweet and well trained tenor voice which, while mov- 
ing one wi its thrill, at the same time surprises one with its 
richness. His middie and lower tones are round and rich, while 
his upper tones are beautifully full and ringing. His songs were 
very happily selected and it was difficult to discriminate between 
them, However his recitative and air from “Jephtha’” was very beau 
Page | done with musicianly feeling and a depth of appreciation 
for this masterpiece of Handel’s.—Elkhart Daily Review. 


His recent Milwaukee appearance brought forth the fol- 
lowing praise 


Mr. McGranahan was heard in a series of songs as well as in co- 
operation with the choir and delighted the audience with a tenor 
of purest timbre and excellent diction.—Milwaukee Free Press. 

Mr. McGranahan has a tenor than which for beauty of tone and 
enunciation few better have been heard in the city this winter 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Big Season for Garrigue Artist-Pupil 





Edith Halleti-Frank, lyric soprano, a pupil of Esperanza 
Garrigue, was chosen to interpret the songs of Mark 
Andrews at the National Association or Organists’ meet- 
ing, which took place March 30, at Asbury Park, N. J. 
The following day, she appeared as soloist at the concert 
given by the Orpheus Club, of Flushing, L. L., singing the 
“Ballatella” from “Pagliacci” and a number of French 
songs, in addition to the obligato to the male chorus which 
she gave with charming effect. On April 10, Miss Hallett- 
Frank was heard at the concert given under the auspices 
of the Music League; April 12, in Norwich, Conn.; April 
15, at Bronxville. April 28, she sang at the dinner given 
at the Montauk Club of Brooklyn in honor of Chauncey 
Depew. During the season from October to April, Miss 
Hallett-Frank has sung sixty-one engagements, and this 
does not include the various benefit concerts at which she 
has appeared, nor her regular church and synagogue serv- 
ices. Miss Hallett-Frank’s voice is fresh and powerful, 
and is constantly gaining in art. Her excellent press 
notices and return engagements testify to her popularity 
and her success. 





Gray-Lhevinne Enthusiasm 





An ovation was tendered Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhe- 
vinne in the beautiful new Auditorium overlooking a most 
beautiful part of the Hudson River, at Peekskill, N. Y. 
It seemed as if the audience could never get enough of the 
original music of this young violinist and pianist, and most 
of the crowd stayed nearly an hour after the regular pro- 
gram was over asking for “more.” 

At Quincy, Ii, the Gray-Lhevinne recital concluded an 
interesting art course that included the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra. Myrna Sharlow, of the Chicago Opera, and 
Alice Nielsen. The audience of about 1,000 apparently was 
taken “quite off its feet” by a rousing new Gray-Lhevinne 
marching song, and the young composers were given a 
warm welcome. 








MRS. WATT AND HER CLASS OF CHILDREN, WHO ARE TAKING THE EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD PEDAGOGICAL COURSE, 
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ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
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CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
2641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 


CELEBRATED CONTRALTO, 
Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera pany. 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC. 
Available for Universities yy Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Devoe-Detroit M’g’t, 933 Dime Bank Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


WITHERSPOON 2=: 


Metropolitan Opers Avaliable tor Concert and Oratorio 
Address: Management, Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 
i Weet 41h Street - - New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 
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CECIL FANNING Barton 
H. B. TURPIN ‘ccomaus 


Having returned from a year of concert giving 
n Germany, Italy and England are 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL IN AMERICA 
Address: H. B. TURPIN, Dayton, Ohio 


Oscar SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artistic fin- 
ishing for concert, oratorio, recital and opera. 





















Teacher of many famous opera and 
concert singers. 






STUDIO; 6 E. 8ist Street, New York 






Telephone 687 Lenox 








Charlotte Babcock Placing Musicians 
in Many of the Best Schools 


Charlotte Babcock, whose International Musical and 
Educational Agency is located in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, believes that the field of music is showing rapid 
development in so far as the educational institutions of 
this country are concerned, and her reason for this belief 
is based upon practical knowledge of conditions. Instead 
of Mrs, Babcock making a feature of supplying teachers 
for the various departments of music in the leading educa- 
tional institutions throughout the country, these institu- 
tions seem to be making a feature of calling upon her for 
aid. From colleges, universities, normal schools, private 
boarding and day schools, academies, etc., come these re- 
quests for the best teachers of music. This department of 
her agency has become extremely active, the unfortunate 
conditions in connection with the war apparently having 
no effect upon the demand for music teachers. Schools 
are attaching more importance to regular season courses 
in music and the result is certain to be felt; of that Mrs. 
Babcock has no fear. The opportunities thus offered to 
artists and to musicians who are capable of accepting posi- 
tions as teachers are unusual. 





Artists’ Reunion in Los Angeles 





(From the Los Angeles Examiner, March 29, 1917.) 

L. E. Behymer’s office in Clune’s Auditorium was a busy 
and interesting place yesterday morning when Elena Ger- 
hart, famous lieder singer and just now a “private car 
tourist,” dropped in to talk business regarding her forth- 
coming concert here. : 

While she was there the door was burst open and with 
many ejaculations of delight Mme. Fritz Kreisler flung 
herself into the arms of the singer, while greetings were 
exchanged in several different languages. Mr. Kreisler 
himself entered to bring pause to this happy scene, and 





Right to left, Mr. and Mrs, Fritz Kreisler; Carl Lamson, the 

accompanist, and his mother; Mr. y, secretary and manager of 

the Kreisler recitals, and Reinhold Warlich, This picture was 

taken during the trip on the Pacific Limited, from Salt Lake City 

to Los Angeles. They have reached the first station in California 
and are happily basking in the sun. 


then presented Reinhold Warlich, the young cosmopolite, 
who represents more nations than any other person in Los 
Angeles. The Kreislers nominate young Warlich as the 
ideal peace promoter born in Russia, educated in Germany, 
a resident for several years in America and a naturalized 
American citizen and, finally, a concert singer with head- 
quarters in London, Paris and Italy, when the war oc- 
curred. He is to sing here a little later with Mr. Kreisler 
at the piano. 

While all these notables were assembled Madame Gloria 
Mayne joined them and greeted Mr. Warlich, whom she 
had known in Italy a few years since. Such is life in the 
impresario’s office, where artists love to congregate, seek- 
ing the advice and consolations and congratulations of 
their friend “Bee” (Behymer). 


Scholders Give Recital 


Harriet Scholder, pianist, assisted by her sister, Helen 
Scholder, cellist, gave a musicale on April 18, at the home 
of Mrs. Richard Conried, 65; West Seventy-first street, 
New York City. The cellist gave much pleasure by play- 
ing “Variations Symphoniques,” Boéllmann; allegro appas- 
sionata, Saint-Saéns; “Chanson Russe,” Moussorgsky; and 
“Chanson Napolitain,” Cassels, with great purity of tone 
and taste, while the interpretations of Harriet Scholder 
proved her once again to he one of the most worth while 
and promising of the younger artists. That she is a real 
artist is proven by her constant growth and development. 
She long has been recognized as a magnetic and brilliant 
performer, but her rendering of the Brahms rhapsody, op. 
79, No. 2, the much played “Pastoral” of Scarlatti and the 
slow movement of the Chopin F minor concerto, showed 
her to be not only arresting technically, but also possessed 
of rare poetry and intellect. 


Praise for Gertrude Karl 


Gertrude Karl, mezzo-contralto, appeared as soloist at the 
concert given at the Liederkranz Hall, New York, on April 
16, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Auxiliary Society of St. 
Mark’s Hospital. The following notices from the German 
press testify to her success: 

Gertrude Karl was one of the Significant numbers of the program. 
The young si possesses a warm and flexible voice with a won- 
derful alte timbre, which especially displayed itself to full extent 
ie the “Morning Hymn,” by H . “An mein Lieb,” by 














oe e oad most . aot gb also are Chant of the 
Stars,” t Ww erself was present as guest. Spon- 
woe on ith several encores which pleased 


taneously Karl 
to the utmost.—New Yorker Herold, April 17, 1917. 


The followi ber was that of Gertrude Karl, mezzo-contralto, 
ee ee ee on rae ee 





Trunk, “The Chant of the Stars,” Margaret Hoberg, and “Morn- 
ing Hymn,” by Georg Henschel. Mies Karl’s interpretations pleased 
to such an extent that she was compelled to add several encores.— 
Deutsches Journal, Aoril 17, 1917. 

The possessor of a wonderful voice is Gertrude Karl, who with 
ver song interpretations held the iadies in continued enthusi and 
was p to repeatedly a mcores. She sang with tender 
mezzo-contralto voice “An mein Lieb,” by Richard Trunk, “The 
Chant of the Stars,” by Margaret Hoberg, and “Morning Hymn,” 
by Georg Henschel.—New York Staats-Zeitung, April 17, 1917. 


Jean Verd and Besekirsky at Princeton 


A joint recital was given on Tuesday evening, April 17, 
at Princeton University, by Wassily Besekirsky, violinist, 
and Jean Verd, pianist. The artists presented a v in- 
teresting program, the opening number of which was César 
Franck’s sonata for piano and violin. Both won the hearty 
approval of the audience at once by the splendid rendition 
of this number. Mr. Besekirsky was also heard in two 
groups of shorter compositions. Jean Verd is a young 
French pianist who has been very successful wherever he 
has appeared in this country, and this occasion was no 
exception. He has everything to recommend him as a 
pianist of the very first rank—brilliance of tone, admir- 
able technic, splendid musicianship and excellent interpre- 
tative ability—so there is little wonder that he wins favor 
with his audiences. Mr. Verd played “overture to twenty- 
eighth cantata” (Bach-Saint-Saéns), “Clair de lune” 
(Debussy), “Chanson de Guillot Martin” (Perilhou), and 
Glazounoff’s theme and variations, greatly delighting the 
large audience with each and every number. He was 
obliged to respond to the insistent applause with several 
encores. 














Harold Henry Advocates Singing School Revival 





Harold Henry, the eminent .American pianist, is inter- 
ested in music as a whole, and not only piano playing in 
particular. For example, he recently suggested to various 
rural school committees a series of concerts to be held in 
the “little red school houses” of the prairie country. It is 
the belief of this well known virtuoso that many excellent 
artists could be secured for small fees to give concerts 
during the winter season, when work on the farm is slack. 
The boys and girls of the agriculturists have little to do 
no nights and the low priced concert would fill a long felt 
want. Mr. Henry is of the opinion that the piano houses 
would co-operate in such a plan and furnish instruments 
for these occasions without cost, as such concerts would 
have a twofold use—not only creating a taste for the 
best.in music but also a demand for instruments. He adds 
that the singing master should be resurrected also and the 
old time singing school should be started anew; for singing 
en masse is an excellent way to train the ear which is a 
matter of great importance, whatever instrument one 
wishes to learn. 
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— W. J. Henderson in N. Y. Sun 
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“Delinquent Gods” 





“Harmonic Orderliness”—the principal theme of “Delin- 
quent Gods”—was made the subject matter of a lecture 
delivered recently before the New England Osteopathic 
Society. The thesis created a sensation, and the lecture is 
to be published in the papers. It certainly is a novel use of 
musical material. 

An extract from a recent interview with Frank Fruttchey, 
author of “Delinquent Gods,” reads: “There is in music a 
force that makes it (music) stand supreme above everything 
else of human mind, including science, philosopy and re- 
ligion. When we recognize this fact we will begin to get 
something wholesome from it. And it will then become 
the greatest and most legitimate game of human interest all 
along the line. I heartily wish we could do more to hasten 
that time. When we do recognize the value of music we 
no longer will be ‘Delinquent Gods,’ with our noses in the 
sands and our tails in the air, complacently awaiting the 
‘swatting’ we so richly deserve for the hang dog attitude 
we assume.” 

Attached are the latest press comments on “Delinquent 
Gods” : 

JT have been very much interested in looking it over—also irri- 
tated. I cannot subseribe to your cry for “order.” Disorder, ex- 
ceptions, seem to me to be the most interesting phenomena of life 
as we know it. However, much that you say of singers, music in 


America, etc., is only too true. I am glad to have seen “Delinquent 
Gods,”’"—Carl von Vechten, New York City, New York. 





The author calls this “a comment and criticism of present day 
standards of music.” It discusses “Values in Music” in the form 
of questions and answers, to show that the human, as a_ potential 
god, has failed to live up to his promise, and that to lift himself to 
his highest peste level he must make a legitimate use of all in- 
tellectual, all spiritual resources. The questions are searching, and 
the thought is sound, and the book is one to set the reader to think- 
ing and, better still, to action.—The Musician, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. Fruttchey appears to have grasped a great principle of nature. 

He is iconoclastic—-he could not be otherwise, according to his own 

theories. Mr, Fruttchey would have us realize that there is some- 

thing radically wrong with the human situation in the world; and 

that this affects not only the world of music, but extends also to 

avery department of human endeavor.—Detroit Free Press, Detroit, 
ich. 





“Read to the end of the book with as open a mind as possible,” 
Frank Fruttchey enjoins the reader in the foreword of his book, 
“Delinquent Gods.”” He might have added “Be prepared to have 
most of your cherished opinions in matters musical and otherwise 
ruthlessly shattered,” for this he proceeds to do at once, fearlessly 
and unconyentionally.—Detroit Times, Detroit, Mich. 





This is the first of a series of three volumes, the other two of 
which the author states are in ———S entitled, “Music in 
America Series.” We think that the general reading of this book 


should lead to a better appreciation of the value of music and its . 





function in human life.—The Busi Philosopher, Area, Il. 


National Opera Club Lecture 








A lecture, taking “Tristan and Isolde” as the theme, was 
given by Dr. Clement Burbank Shaw, and illustrated mu- 
sically as well as with screen pictures, at the last afternoon 
meeting of the National Opera Club of America, Katharine 
Evans von Klenner, founder and president, Friday, April 
20, in the grand ball room of the Waldorf-Astoria. Pre- 
ceding the operalogue, S. Zanco de Primo, tenor of the 
principal grand opera houses of Europe, rendered the 
prison scene from Massenet'’s “Herodiade” and an aria 
from “L’Africaine.” Mr. de Primo is one of the finest 
operatic tenors of the present day, as he amply demon- 
strated in his work before the club. A special feature of 
the program was piano solos by Mme. de Primo, formerly 
pianist at the Court of Russia and soloist at the Lamoureux 
concerts, Paris» Her numbers were “Petite Vale,” by Hen- 
selt, and “Au Matin,” by Godard. Both Mme. and Signor 
de Primo were warmly received and each responded to an 
encore. 





Alois Trnka Under Annie 
Friedberg’s Management 





Alois Trnka, the well known Bohemian violinist, will de- 
vote most of his time to concert work next season and 
be heard in a number of concerts and recitals. Mr. Trnka 
was born in America of Bohemian parents, and has be- 
come widely known as a famous violinist as well as a 
splendid teacher. He is a graduate of the Conservatory of 
Prague, where he completed his studies under the famous 
pedagogue, Prof. Sevcik. Since returning to America Mr. 
Trnka unquestionably has been among the best liked con- 
cert artists and he has appeared as soloist with orchestras 
and in recitals in many of the principal cities in the 
United States and Canada. His New York recital a few 
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weeks ago was a splendid success. His forthcoming con- 
cert tour will be under the direction of Annie Friedberg. 


Klibansky Artist-Pupils in Stamford 


Five artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky won for themselves 
and their teacher a veritable triumph at a concert given 
by them in Stamford, Conn., April 16. The following 
extract is from a notice taking an entire column in the 
Daily Advocate of that city: 

The five artist-pupils of Sergei Klibansky, of New York, who 
were in Stamford last night sang to an audience that taxed the 
capacity of the Presbyterian Church, and there was probably no 
one there whose expectations were not more than met, as is ware 
the case when artist-puipls of Sergei Klibansky sing. Mr. Klibansky 
was here himself last night, and, as usual, made new friends with- 
out effort. The audience was given a chance to express to him their 
appreciation when he was brought out on the stage by Mrs. Henry 
C. Scofield, who was so largely responsible for the arrangement of 
last night’s concert. As one of the finest vocal instructors of New 
York, and as the possessor of a personality that distinguishes him 
as one in a thousand, Sergei Klibansky is unique. As a teacher of 
singing, he is in a class by himself, because of his apparently simple 
but thorough way of teaching and the definite results accomplished. 
Mr. Klibansky is now announcing through the country a summer 
course for teachers of singing and singers, beginning June 1. 








Florence Otis’ Many Engagements 





The closing of the season of 1916-17 finds Florence Otis, 
soprano, filling many engagements, One recent success was 
scored in Washington, D. C., on April 16, when she sang 
before the National Congress of the Daughters ‘of the 
American Revolution. Her numbers included Gilberté’s 
“Moonlight-Starlight” (waltz song) and “Old Glory,” by 
McCurdy, the waltz song bringing her an ovation. aude 
Warford was at the piano on this occasion and shared in 
Mrs. Otis’ success. Mrs. Otis is a great favorite at St. 
Andrews Memorial Church, Yonkers. N. Y., and on April 
29 she sang Hammond’s “Messiah Victorious” there. 
The Orpheus Club, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., liked here singing 
so well at an appearance that it has re-engaged her for its 
spring concert‘on May 9. A performance of “Pagliacci” on 
April 11, at the Central Opera House, New York, had a 
fine Nedda in Mrs. Otis, who is continuing to win success 
in opera as well as in concert. May 16, this popular so- 
prano is to sing at Holyoke, Mass., a third appearance 
there. 


Mildred Dilling in Demand 


Mildred Dilling, the charming young harpist who has 
been enjoying such remarkable success in her recitals both 
in and outside of New York, played on April 19 at the 
matinee given for the benefit of the Serbian Relief at the 
Colony Club, this city. Appearing on the same program 
were Gabrielle Gills, Winifred Christie, Paul Leysac and 
Gertrude Kingston’s Players. The affair was given under 
the patronage of Mme. Jusserand and Lady Spring Rice. 

On May 3 Miss Dilling will give a program at the home 
of Mrs. R. H. Halsey, of 66 West Fifty-fifth street, New 
York. Grace Halsey will dance to the harp accompaniment. 
The next day the harpist will be the soloist with the Aeolian 
Orchestra in Brooklyn. 


Carlson’s “Enoch Arden” 
to Be Given in Los Angeles 


_C, F. Carlson’s concert music drama, “Enoch Arden,” 
is now being rehearsed for performance at an early date 
in Los Angeles. This work is in three parts and each 
part is preceded by a piano prelude. After the first 
prelude the Narrator has a prologue in which she gives 
the theme of the story. The artists are to be Roland 
Paul, tenor, Phillip; Anthony Carlson, bass, Enoch 
Arden; Bertha Baughan, soprano, Annie; Mrs. H. Jack- 
ins, alto, Narrator, and Mrs. Guy Bush, pianist. 


Clarence Adler at MacDowell Club 





Clarence Adler, Franz Kneisel, Louis Svecenski and 
Willem Willeke gave a. concert on Wednesday evening, 
April 25, before the members and their friends of the Mac- 
Dowell Club, New York. 

The program contained Mozart’s piano quartet, in G 

minor, and Rubin Goldmark’s piano quartet in A major, 
op. 12. 
_Mr. Adler was at his best, his finished playing and mu- 
sicianship winning for him much favor. The ensemble 
work of the four artists was all that could be wished for 
Rubin Goldmark, who was in the audience, received a good 
share of the applause at the conclusion of his quartet. 
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CONDUCTOR—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
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MUSIC: STUDIOS 
Metropolitan Ope’:a House, 1425 Broadway 
“The School that makes artists.” 

Among the many who have studied and coached 
with Dr. Alfred G. Robyn: 

Mr. Jerome Uhi—America’s great “Elijah.” 

Mrs. Alexandra M cElwee—Pianist. 

Mrs. Shotwell Piper—Prima Donna Soprano. 
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[The Musical Courier Infornistion Bureau constant] 
receives letters and inquiries, which are lied to wi 
all possible promptness. The service of bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical tion or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associa with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but is.quiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


Managers and Artists 


“l am desirous of learning the names and addresses of 
some musical managers who will take an artist and really 
try to help get concert engagements. I have written to 
several leading ones and they could take no more artists. 
Others wanted fabulous sums in advance; therefore, | 
don’t know to whom to write. Would you give me the 
names of some you think would manage an artist not well 
known but wonderfully successful everywhere, whose 
career is certain if an interested manager is secured. Are 
there any managers who take artists on a percentage basis? 
A certain manager I know, each year secures hundreds of 
artists, promising them wonderful things; as soon as he 
gets their five hundred he forgets them. He has never 
secured a single engagement for his artists and he is con- 
tinually traveling, hunting artists, not concert engagements ; 
therefore, I don’t want any more of that kind.” 

Your letter has been given practically in full as the ques- 
tion you ask and the situation you point out are of vital 
interest to a large number of people, many of whom have 
written asking for information and advice on the same 
subject. 

To these questions there are, as to all other questions, 
two sides to be considered; in this case the side of the 
managers and the side of the artists. 

Let us take the side of the managers and first of those 
managers who are carrying on their business in a thor- 
oughly honest way, using their best endeavors to further 
the interests of their artists by obtaining engagements for 
them and taking a personal interest in each one, as is 
shown by the amount of business secured. That these 
managers should ask for an advance fee—and receive it— 
seems only right and proper. They must pay rent, salaries 
to their assistants, money for advertising and for all the 
incidental expenses of a business that includes much trav- 
cling in the interest of their clients. Suppose some un- 
known person comes for bookings? Why should not the 
nianager be paid something in advance to cover the ex- 
penses of which the new client is a part? No fabulous 
sum, for that is not necessary. But certainly, if there is 
to be a solid business agreement each side must do its part. 

If you have a portrait painted, nine times out of ten 
there is a part payment before the artist begins the por- 
trait. If you consult a lawyer, there is a retaining fee to 
be paid. So it is with a dressmaker, a tailor, a big dry 
goods shop; one and all they expect a “deposit” in any 
transaction that requires time to accomplish. Why should 
managers of musicians be treated differently? It seems 
right that any artist who desires the services of a manager 
in order to make a career should pay a fee that will enable 
the manager to work with a whole hearted interest for the 
mutual benefit. 

The writer recalls some years ago—and this was before 
the ranks of the musical profession were so overcrowded 
coming from Boston to New York with one of the New 
Ycrk managers. In Boston the writer had become in- 
terested in a young woman who had a fine voice that had 
been well trained, but like many others she was without 
funds to help herself in a career. The case was explained 
to the manager, and he was asked if it were possible for 
him to “book” her, taking his pay from the receipts of her 
appearances. He listened attentively and then said that he 
could take a young woman who had only a passable voice 
tut who had the money to advertise herself properly and 
could make a career for her. He could place her for a 
whole season but would expect her to make a success suf- 
ficient to carry her on for at least three more seasons, by 
which time she would be established. For a girl who had 
voice and no money he could not do anything. Money 
was absolutely necessary to advertise the musician, just as 
any other business must be advertised when introduced to 
the public. And he added: “Nor would it be fair to my 
other clients, who have all paid me an advance fee, to 
take any one without such payment.” That was fifteen or 
twenty years ago and the conditions are “more so” today. 

And yet have you any idea how many managers have 
given their services for a nominal fee in order to help 
some artist who was “struggling”? How many of these 
artists showed gratitude for the assistance they received? 
Is it not true that many of them, as soon as they got on 
their feet, began to criticise their benefactor and carried 
their business to some other office? 

It is not by any means a fact that all those who seek 
managers are fitted for a public career. They may think 
themselves artists, for their friends have flattered them to 
that point, but what awaits them except failure? 

At one of the music festivals in Worcester, Mme. Melba 
was one of the singers. A local teacher requested her to 


heaf a talented pupil who wished to go into opera. Mme. 
Melba, always interested in students and ready to assist in 
any way possible, agreed to do so, She asked the writer 
to be present at the “hearing” which was held in the parlor 
of the hotel. Physically the young woman did not appear 


to have the qualifications for the stage. When she began 
to sing it was evident that she had no qualifications what- 
ever for any musical career. The song she selected was 
ef the most mediocre description and when it was sung 
with the teeth clenched together, the words hissed through 
them, the effect upon us can be imagined. There was 
nothing to do, nothing to say, it was an “impasse.” We 
looked at each other, Mme. Melba murmured something 
about more study—and we escaped from the room. 

This singer was perfectly satisfied that she was ready 
ior a career and thought a famous artist would be only 
too glad to recommend her to a manager! 

When a manager refuses to take additional artists, does 
it not show that he has as many under his management as 
he can take care of with any degree of success, that he 
is too busy with the artists he already has to take others 
unless they possess box-office drawing qualities? That, 
certainly, is an honest way of conducting business. 

Throughout the country whenever a club, society or 
“festival” is in need of musicians, the committees of these 
different organizations know that there are managers to 
whom requests for artists can be sent with the knowledge 
and assurance that those best adapted for the purpose will 
be supplied, that the agency can be depended upon. 

On one occasion when the “Damnation of Faust” was 
to be sung in Providence at the last moment, the very day 
of the concert, the soprano was taken ill. Mr, Jordan 
telegraphed to New York to one of the managers for 
some one to take her place. Now that manager had to 
send an artist whose name was well known, and also one 
who could sing the role at a moment’s notice and who 
would take the designated train. This was done by Cle- 
mentine de Vere. She caught the train with scarcely a 
second to spare, and was obliged to dress in the train for 
the evening performance, as there would be just time to 
reach the concert hall. With all this hurry and rushing 
about, the performance was a brilliant one, few in the 
audience knowing more than that Mme. de Vere was sing- 
ing in the place of some one else, 

That was a dependable manager; he knew his artists, 
knew just what each one could do, and was able to rise to 
the occasion without delay because of that knowledge. It 
is no wonder that such a manager has his books full and 
cannot add to the list. His artists paid him an advance 
fee for expenses and advertising, they were paid good fees 
for their engagements, and business was conducted on 
husiness principles. 

But—and this is the reverse side—there are too many 
managers whose conduct justifies your opinion of their 
dishonesty. Complaints have come from many quarters 
about those who take money and do nothing. Five hundred 
dollars or more is a large sum of money to pay out with- 
out a guarantee that engagements will follow. There is 
hardly a day that some one does not bring in a “tale of 
woe” in regard to dishonest managers. oney has been 
paid out, in many cases, when it could be ill afforded, 
without any reault whatever in the way of business for 
the client. Some of these managers seem to flourish, to 
have good offices, with apparently contented assistants. 
There is no evidence on the outside of their dishonest 
practices, It is said that a manager who lived in great 
style at one of the fashionable hotels, when asked how he 
could afford it, replied: “It is much easier to catch suckers 
in that way.” 

Why do not some of those who have been defrauded 
give publicity to the names of these sharks? Each person 
seems to shrink from acknowledging that he or she has 
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A department known as the Information 
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Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. e are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 
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merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
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ney a victim. So it goes on and others are drawn into 
the net. 

Each day the list of managers grows larger and larger, 
longer and longer; each day it is more and more difficult 
for musicians to obtain’ engagements—there are not 
enough to go.around—and each day there are hundreds of 
more applicants for work. It is a problem that confronts 
not only the aspirant but the reputable manager. But it 
is exactly the situation that can be used by the dishonest 
one, He seeks out the musician and says, “Pay me five 
hundred—or more—doliars and I can get you plenty of 
engagements.” No wonder the young person longing for 
a career, pays the amount, if possible, and sits down con- 
tentedly to await events, events that never materialize. 
_Just as it happens in many other “trades,” these managers 
“are living by their wits and securing a handsome income 
from their victims, laughing in their sleeves at the easy 
way in which they can live without working. 

For a young musician to get a start without the neces- 
sary funds to pay for the work that must be done, is a 
hard, difficult task, one that grows harder and more diffi- 
cult with each year that passes, and the number of musi- 
cians demanding work increases. 

Advice is not easy to give. If you take a manager, be 
sure that you select one who will honestly administer your 
affairs. You will have to pay some money in advance, as 
most good managers will dedles to take you on a percent- 
age. As you have achieved a success—even if only a small 
oue—you have something to talk about and to be adver- 
tised. That there are good, honest, hard working man- 
agers goes without saying. 


Where Is Waldemar Schnee? 


“1 would like to know if the Schnee treatment for the 
Hand has been successful and would also like to know Mr. 
Schnee’s present address.” 

Mr. Schnee is in Europe, but Breitkopf & Hartel, 22 
West Thirty-eighth street, New York City, are the sole 
agents in this country for the Schnee treatment and can 
supply an unlimited quantity of copies of his book. 


Where Are There Scholarships for Piano Students? 


“Is there any institution in New York, either private or 
public, which awards scholarships to piano students? If 
so, I should like to hear from you with full particulars.” 

The Von Ende School of Music, 44 West Eighty-fifth 
street; the Volpe Institute of Music, 146 West Seventy- 
seventh street; the Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, and the Malkin School, 10 West 122d street, 
New York City, have scholarships. If you write to them 
you can obtain full particulars. 


Caruso and Martinelli 


“Would you kindly tell me whether both Caruso and 
Martinelli are married and whether either is an American 
citizen ?” 

Caruso is the proud father of two boys who are living 
in Italy at present. One of them has just reached the age 
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when he can join the Italian army and is now fighting for 
his country. 

Martinelli lives in this country with his wife and child. 
Neither he nor Caruso are citizens of this country. 


Oakland Enjoys Arthur Shattuck 


Arthur Shattuck’s recent appearance as soloist with the 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra established him on the 
Pacific Coast as one of the artists from the East who live 
up to their heralding. Few artists making a first tour of 
the downright and outspoken West come in for more gen- 
erous praise than was given Mr. Sha 

The following is from the Oakland (Cal.) Tribune: 


The aboundin vitality of Arthur Shattuck’s rendering of the 
concerto in B flat minor (Tschaikowsky), prevented that number 
from falling as an anti-climax, after the “Pathetique” symphony. 
There is something about this American pianist that reminds me 
of Percy Grainger, and it is not a likeness confined to complexion 
and color of the hair. There was more than one hint in the course 
of the concerto that he possesses a fancy and gayety of spirit closely 
akin to those of the tingling Australian. 

Shattuck’s technic is sans reproche, powerful, accurate and glit- 
tering. His tone, when the exigencies of tempi and fortissimi re- 
laxed so that he could reveal it, is fluent, rich and admirably 
shaded, = omg one had of a temperamental poesy made one 
anxious ear him in recital with no restriction upon self 
panes 











Fay Foster Pupils in Recital 





Pauline Jennings, soprano; Marguerite Potter, mezzo- 
soprano; Adelaide Tydeman, contralto, and Lou Stowe, 
child song interpreter, artist-pupils of Fay Foster, appeared 
in a recital at the Wanamaker Auditorium Wednesday 
afternoon, April 18. 

Miss Foster again demonstrated her unusual ability in 
the vocal development of the participating young artists, 
whose work reflected much credit upon Miss Foster. The 
program contained many charming numbers, among them 
being two groups of Fay Foster’s songs: “Sal’ Down de 
Stream,” “Louisiana Lullaby,” “Sleep, Lil’ Chile, Go Sleep,” 
“Star Tracks,” “Sleep Song,” “Fairy Castles,” “Winter 
Butterflies,” and “On Dress Parade.” 

The accompaniments were beautifully played by Miss 
Foster. 





Burnham at Meridian Festival 





Thuel Burnham’s playing was a feature of the fiith 
annual music festival at Meridian, Miss., the early part of 
April. An excellent audience greeted him and appreciated 
his playing. He is a master of technic with unusual tem 
perament and great interpretative powers. The composite 
of the local press criticisms was that he is an artist who 
ranks among the very few who can give a heavy program 
and hold his audience throughout with the firm grip. Re- 
ports state that he enthralled the big crowd and that his 
Chopin group was magnificent, especially the “Berceuse,” 
“Valse” and “Polonaise,” in which the player reached the 
highest realms of beautiful imagery and poetic fancy. 
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Though the excellence of the above caricature makes it practically unnecessary to mention the names of the persons depicted, it is 
well to recall that 'ritz Kreisler, Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals played the Beethoven triple concerto at a recent concert of the 


New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor. 
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York, etc. Available for Opera, | European theatres. Coach to 
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Naples, Italy—“The young tenor 
Gunster, who is a pupil of maestro ¢ ‘arlo Sebas 


Il Pungolo, 


tiani, possesses a mi agnificent tenor voice, per- 


fectly trained.” 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 
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Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neustrasse, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 
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Chicago Evening American, January 18, 1917: 
Mr. Stults uses his voice with a great deal of talent. 
It is a large, manly, resonant organ. 

Mrs. Stults scored a great success, 
beautiful and she sings with style. 
perfection. 


Her voice is 
Her diction is 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


BOOSEY AND COMPANY 
A. Louis Scarmolin 
“Plainte d'Amour,” a charming little piano solo with a 
leading melody that haunts the ear. The composer has 
the elegance of the French style and a warmth of expres- 
sion as well, 


Haydn Wood 

“Hidden Pearls,” a melodious, singable, well 
trifle by a good musician. 
Richard Bloye 

“Saint Peter and the Rose,” a regular English ballad, 
with a story and a smoothly flowing tune that gives the 
singer scope for a climax of emotion on an effective note. 
Good of its kind, 
Walter Guernsey Reynolds 

“Over the Dunes,” an elegiac song with an Irish folksong 


written 


character. The piano accompaniment materially helps the 
passion of the singer. This song is better than the av- 
erage. 


A. Buzzi-Peccia 

“When Molly Smiles,” a playful ballad with a light and 
sparkling accompaniment. A useful encore number as 
well as an attractive song. _ a 

“Sweet Suffolk Owl,” a delicately humorous song with a 
touch of serious sentiment. 
Fred W. Sparrow 

“The Dream Cottage,” a kind of romantic ballad with 
an easy tune, a simple accompaniment, and a placid emo- 
tion. It is well written. 
Daniel Protheroe 

“The Road to Peggy’s Heart,” a straightforward kind 
of ballad with a mazurka rhythm. 
A. Herbert Brewer 

“Moontime,” a vocal scherzo with a frolicsome piano 
accompaniment that ought to be as successful as some of 
the preceding songs by this fanciful composer. 
Arthur Charlton 

“Even Song,” a duet of great simplicity and melodic nat- 
uvalness that will please singers of limited skill in partic- 
ular, and will also prove satisfactory in public. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
A. Walter Kramer 


“Tears,” a short song filled with emotional earnestness 
and expressed in the richest of modern harmonies. 
Cedric W. Lemont 

“Shule, Shule, Shule Agrah.” A Gaelic song with pas- 
sionate and delirious words by Fiona Macleod, set to des- 
olate music. Its bitterness will appeal to some. “The 
Kiss,” a song with a singable melody and an easy accom- 
paniment that sounds elaborate; a good song of sentiment. 
Earl Cranston Sharp 

“Possession,” a strongly expressed love song, well writ- 
ten for both voice and piano. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 

“Goodbye,” a pleasing song with a vocal melody, but 
marred a little with a monotonous and conventional syn- 
copation in the accompaniment. 
Samuel Richards Gaines 

A ballad of the English type, with a sentiment and mel- 
odic flow dear to the small singer. Very well written. 
Frederick Stevenson 

“The King of Israel,” a song with sacred words from 
Zephaniah, and music in the best manner of the conven- 
tional church composers of the Mendelssohn school. It 
will fit into a church service with organ accompaniment 
and sound well from the choir loft. It begins in E minor 
and ends in G flat major, and to that extent is unconven- 
ticnal. 
Nicholas Douty 

“The Lotus,” a poetic and dreamy song to words by 
Rabindranath Tagore. 
Bainbridge Crist 

“The Auld Scotch Songs,” one of the best of modern 
imitations of Scotch folksongs melodies. The accompany- 
ing harmony is finely written. 
Pietro Floridia 

“The Nun,” a semi-humorous, semi-sentimental song on 
Leigh Hunt's popular poem. This music is rather ambi- 
tious and big for such a trifle of a poem. 
Frank van der Stucken 

“Our Glorious Land,” a rousing, broad, and tuneful pa- 
triotic song by the musician from Texas who has won in- 
ternational recognition. 
A. H. Behrend 

“Come Unto -Me, Ye Weary,” a graceful and attractive 
sacred song with a little flavor of Gounod in it. 
Mary Knight Wood 

“Exultation,” a regular ballad, with a religious touch 
and triplets at the close. 
Josef A. Pasternack 

“A Love Note,” a very simple song with a hymn like 
accompaniment. 
Carl Henning 

“Practical Violin School.” This volume is No, 297 of 
the Ditson Edition. It has been revised and rearranged by 
Franz C. Bornschein, “so that each problem, whether 
rhythmical, technical, or interpretative, is given its sep- 
arate preparation in the carefully conceived exercises, a 
variant suggesting each phase of the subject and placing 
each new difficulty distinctly within the pupil’s' power of 
comprehension,” as the preface says. The text is in Eng- 
lish and German, and nearly all the exercises are written 
as duets for two violins, so that the pupil and teacher may 
exchange parts all the way through the book. There are 


1sg pages of clearly engraved and well printed music, cost- 
ing less than one cent a page at full retail price. This 
standard work well deserves success in this fine edition. 

“The Ditson Community Chorus Collection,” Book I, 
consisting of near popular and famous songs, ballads, 
national airs, and hymns, mostly of American and English 
origin, harmonized in four parts for amateur chorus sing- 
ers. The volume is useful and of distinct musical value 
and costs only twenty cents. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY 


Emma Menke 

“The Brownies,” a playful little piano piece for stu- 
dents, which might have been still more practical had a, 
fingering been supplied. 
Stephen Heller 

“Il Penseroso,” otherwise study in B flat, arranged for 
left hand alone, carefully edited, and fingered, by C. C. 
om This is useful, interesting and musically valuable 
all in one. 


Carl Fallberg 


“Evening Song,” a simple melody, deeply felt, and ten- 
derly expressed, 

“The Message” (Die Botschaft), a passionate and dra- 
matic setting of Heine’s poem. A good English version 
accompanies the original. 

Clara L. Lucas 

“Little Tots’ Song Book,” containing twelve very simple 
little songs with childish words on subjects of interest to 
very young children, It is good of its kind and will give 
pleasure to the tots. 


PAUL ELDER AND COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


E. Standard Thomas 

“Scientific Singing,” a little volume of seventy-one pages 
containing the musings and collected aphorisms of a sing- 
ing teacher who has given expression to remarks in gen- 
eral on music, morals, history, and the management of the 
breath and vocal utterances. The book is printed in a bold 
type on good paper, It is neat in appearance. 


G. P PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Bach’s Chorals ‘ 


Volume 1, containing the hymns and hymn melodies of 
the Passions and Oratorios, collected and annotated by 
Charles Sanford Terry. 

Everything connected with J. S. Bach has a special inter- 
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Art of Singing 


Endorsed by Messrs. Caruso, Polacco, Scotti, Amato, 
Segurola and De Luca of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
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HAROLD HENRY 


Tour 1916-17 Booking 


Mr, Henry continues to win by artistic solidity, original talent for 
characterization and, as occasion offers, poetic feeling. His execu- 
tion is remarkable.—Maurice Halperson, The N. Y. Staats-Zeitung, 


March 9, 1916, 
Steinway Piano Used 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Acolian Hall, New York 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


613-14 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
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est of its own. Bach was one of the immortals who had, 
metaphorically os the Midas touch to turn to gold 
the baser material he laid his hands on. This volume of 
old German tunes shows what an art Bach had to trans- 
form so much that was ordinary church hymn into chorals 
of exalted sentiment and religiously emotional fervor. 
Charles Sanford Terry says there were 72,733 German 
hymns listed in an incomplete hymnological index published 
in 178. From this extraordinary collection of melodic 
wealth Bach drew freely. He used 208 of the old tunes 
in his passions, oratorios, cantatas and motets. J. S 
Bach’s son, Karl Philipp Emmanuel, collected 185 more 
from various works of his father. This first volume gives 
the sources and many of the original tunes used by Bach 
in the passions and oratorios. Students of Bach can hardly 
afford to be without such a volume as this, which sticks to 
facts and figures and avoids altogether fanciful theories 
and romancing. The volume is a work of reference and 
may be safely used as such. Paper and printing are alike 
admirable, and the book of about eighty pages is con- 
venient to hold as well as to place on the library shelf. 
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Marcella Craft Again Soloist at Easter Pilgrimage to 
Mount Rubidoux 





The Easter service on Mount Rubidoux brought thou- 
sands of pilgrims once more to the foot of the cross on 
the mountain to hail the breaking of the Resurrection 
morning. A new note seemed to be sounded in the 
impressive gathering owing, no doubt, to the underlying 
consciousness in every breast of the shadow of war over 
the land. 

The morning was dull, with a heavy mist hangiing over 
mountain and valley and at sunrise the chill wind was 
blowing rags of fog across the mountain. Discomfort, 
however, was forgotten in the interest with which the 
impressively simple service was listened to. 

Dr. Aked made the impressive prayer, a chorus of several 
hundred adults and children sang “Lovely Appear” and 
“Unfold Ye Portals,” with Marcella Craft and under E. G. 
Eardly’s direction. 

Marcella Craft was again the soloist and sang “Hear Ye, 
Israel” with great beauty and dignity, and again “Fear 
Not Ye, O Israel.” At the close of the service Reverend 
Dr. Haywood pronounced the benediction. 


Pianist-Composer Closes Mission Inn Series 


Clyde Collison, pianist and composer, closed the Mission 
Inn series of musicals. Mr. Collison is a Rudolph Ganz 
pupil and his playing is, as yet, reminiscent of that master, 
although in no sense imitative. He gave a program of 
Chopin, Schumann and Liszt compositions, choosing those 
expressive of the happiness and joy of life which he is 
exceptionally fitted temperamentally to interpret. 

The second part was given to an Easter cantata of which 
Mr. Collison is the composer, called “The Resurrection,” 
the music of which was lovely. Mr. Collison shows a 
gift for melody, a nice sense of balance and inventiveness, 
and original treatment in working out his ideas. The 
singers who interpreted the cantata were Esther Stevens 
Frederick, Ione Bean, Mrs. Wheatley, Genevra Ryerson, 
William Wheatly, Arthur Bostick, Edward Ruenitz and 
Wilbur Long; all from Los Angeles except Mr. Bostick. 


Cecil Fanning With Tuesday Musicale 


Cecil Fanning gave a most delightful program before 
the Tuesday Musical Club and was received with the 
greatest favor. 


Membership Concert 


The Tuesday Musical gave a membership concert the 
evening of the roth, when Russian and French modern 
music was the subject of the program. 

Florence Patterson and Lona Pitzer were the excellent 
pianists of the evening; Grace B. Kennedy, mezzo-soprano, 


- and Mrs. John A. Cole (the latter of San Bernardino) were 


the vocalists. Charles Craig, violinist, and Alan Craig, 
cellist, with Mrs. Simms at the piano played a Gade trio 
most interestingly. 


M. T. A. Meeting 


The Music Teachers’ Association, Riverside County 
branch, held a meeting at the home of Mrs. H. W. Ham- 
mond, Thursday of last week. There was held a round 
table discussion prefaced by a paper on “Some phases of 
music teaching in a small town,” by Mrs. Mitchner, of 
Elsinore. Mrs. Hammond and Miss Margaret Gage sang 


several numbers by modern composers. 
Mrs. H. W. H. 





Portland’s Auditorium Opening 





The time is approaching for the opening of the new 
Portland (Ore.) Auditorium in June, and a fitting cele- 
bration is being arranged for the dedication. 

On the first night of the festival, “Elijah” will be sung 
by a chorus of two hundred and fifty voices, with soloists, 
and the Portland Symphony Orchestra of sixty pieces. 

Second night: A symphony concert by the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra, with Carl Denton, as conductor. 
There will be played a popular symphony, such as 
Dvorak’s “New World,” or Tschaikowsky’s “Symphonie 
Pathetique”; also a standard overture such as overture, 
1812,” by Tschaikowsky, and several lighter selections, 
such as Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore.” 

Third night: A concert of miscellaneous music, consist- 
ing of two impressive choral numbers, such as the “Pro- 
logue” to “Golden Legend,” composed by Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van, with chorus, solo baritone, orchestra and pipe organ; 
also, possibly, “Hymn to the Sun,” from Mascagni’s “Iris,” 
with at least two orchestral numbers, and also vocal solos 
by the visiting artists. William H. Boyer, is chorus 
director. 


Arthur Shattuck Opens New Series in Toledo— 
Gives Brilliant Program to Large Audience 





_In an endeavor to make piano recitals a more promi- 
nent feature of the musical season in Toledo, Ohio, 
the piano teachers of that city recently formed a tem- 
porary organization for the purpose of bringing some 
of the noted artists of the keyboard, engaging Arthur 
Shattuck as the first attraction, April 3. A masterly 
program by Mr. Shattuck and the presence of a large 
and enthusiastic audience has encouraged the teachers 
to continue the work next season under permanent or- 
ganization. The following from the Toledo Blade gives 
a first hand account of Mr. Shattuck’s ‘success in the 
inauguration of the new series: 


Arthur Shattuck is a pianist of international reputation, and he is 
one of whom America may well be proud. He has technical attain- 
ments amounting to virtuosity; he is virile, powerful, intellectual, 
artistic. His aims are high and we predict that he will become 
wider and wider known. 

His program was given mostly to Bach and Chopin, with a grow 
of earn enorme one» big my piece to ons it out, His Bac 
is splendid in its manly strength, its crisp clearness, and an analyt- 
ical quality which is evident in all he aoe ee i 

he Chopin group of nine pieces was full of interest and delight. 
The artist’s extraordinarily beautiful scale and passage playing be- 
came evident here, as well as the sparkling staccato with which he 
often dazzles. It might be said that he is somewhat a vigorous 
and. aggressive player of the smaller Chopin pieces. The A flat 
bajlade was played with an electrical brilliancy, but it lacked some- 
a of the dreamy pensiveness which belongs to it. 

The modern numbers were dazzlingly. given. Three encores were 
qicee * bet a pram in rt to insist d d gg iotw 

was delightful to listen ain to some d piano playin « 
we hope the piano teachers will keep it up. eee ne ae 








MacDowell Association Meeting 





Assisted by the members of the Mendelssohn Glee Cluh, 
the MacDowell Club of New York held a commemora- 
tion pageant following the tenth annual meeting, April 
10, at the MacDowell club rooms. The main idea was to 
symbolize the sacrifices the arts were eager to make to 
assist in the present world crisis. First, however, the 
practical announcement was made that the use of Peter- 
borough had been offered to the administration for a 
convalescent home for artists both foreign and American 
invalided in the war, and needing that special attention 
which only such a home could give. 

Opening with a foreword written by Lawrence Gilman 


and read by David Bispham, behind the scenes, the exer- 
cises began with a procession of groups in vari-colored 
robes typifying the different arts, who marched in to the 
music of MacDowell suitably selected, arranged, and 
played by Mrs. MacDowell. 

At the close, Ernest Peixotto outlined a plan of unity 
for all the MacDowell clubs in the United States to pledge 
themselves to work and keep alive the art ideals of 
America. Also he asked for a written pledge of one 
dollar from every member of every club throughout the 
country, that each one through this act of devotion might 
thus further the work of the Peterborough Memorial and 
make it permanent. 
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Sounds a brighter note! 


PIMBLEY’S PIANO-NEWER 








is the perfect restorer and preserver of the beautiful 
first finish of your piano or other high-grade hardwood 
furniture. Doesn't streak, cloud or smoke like heavy oils, 
waxes, polishes or soap and warm water. Simply brings back 
the original finish—-whether dull or natural. Excellent for 
violins and other fragile inetruments and guaranteed not to 
injure either wood or tone. Doesn't rub off-—dries quickly and 
perfectly, 

soc and $1.00 at your drug, hardware or furniture store, If 


not there write 


PIMBLEY PAINT & GLASS CO., Manulacturers 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Paul Althouse Delights Baltimore 


In speaking of the “remarkable impression” which Paul 
Althouse m-de upon his audience when he appeared as 
soloist with the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, Gustav 
Strube, conductor, the Baltimore American stated, “Mr. 
Althouse assuredly is an artist of extraordinary attain- 
ments. Gifted with a voice of wide range and beauty, he 
has so applied himself to its development that his control 
of it is now nothing short of marvelous. His method of 
inging, the exquisite polish of his style reveal him as a 
finished artist. Ile made an unforgetable impression 
Those who heard him will hope he comes again next 
eason wt 

“Mr. Althouse is always musical and interesting,” re- 
marks the flartford (Conn.) Times, and the Daily Courant 
of that city declares that “Mr. Althouse immediately dis- 
played the characteristic power of his voice. His high, 
open tones are impressively good and all his dramatic 
work last evening was brilliant.” 





Inez Barbour Filling Many Engagements 





Inez Barbour has filled a long list of important engage 
ments this and everywhere she has met with th 
most flattering success. At the season’s last concert of the 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, under Dr. Vogt's direction, 
Miss Barbour appeared as soloist. Her other engagements 
include appearances at the Montreal Festival, April 6 and 

at the Chicago Festival. April 23 to April 28, and she 
is also engaged for the Richmond (Va.) Festival on May 

vhen she will sing in the production of “Elijah.” 


season, 


Advanced Pupils of Samuel Margolis 


gliacci,” was well received by the audience, which recalled 
her many times. Bernard Opatowsky sang “Recondita Ar- 
monia,” from “Tosca,” with much ease. Gustave Free- 
man’s robust tenor voice was heard to good advantage in 
Massenet’s aria from “Roi de Lahore,” oa in the “Flower 


Frida Bennéche’s Programs 





Frida Bennéche, the charming young American soprano, 
has arranged three very attractive song recital ~~ 
for her forthcoming. tour under the management of 
Hianson. Mme. Bennéche has been so busy making folk- 
song records for one of the leading talking machine com- 
anies that her concert appearances during the past season 
oe been limited to a few recitals in and around New 
York, Next season, however, arrangements will be made 
for an extensive tour from Maine to California under her 
new manager. Her recital programs follow: ‘ ; 

1—“The Little Grey Dove” (Saar), My Laddie” 
(Thayer), “Love Has Wings” (Rogers), “Cradle Song’ 
(Unknown), ‘ ‘Bitte” (Bohm), Waldeinsamkeit” (Reger), 
“7 Gretel” (Pfitzner), “Il Neige” (Bemberg), “A des 
Oiseaux” (Hiie), “Chanson Indoue” (Rimsky- Korsakoff), 
“Die Nachtigall” (Alabieff), “Solveig’s Lied” (Grieg). 
Il.—Aria from “Alceste’ (Gluck), “Mondnacht,” “Im 
wunderschénen Monat Mai,” “Volksliedchen,” “Auftrage” 


(Schumann), “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto” (Verdi), 
“The Lass With the Delicate Air’ (Arne), “Spring’s 
Awakening” (Sanderson), “Chanson Indoue” (Rimsky- 


Korsakoff), “Le Baiser” (Thomas), variations on a theme 
by Mozart, with flute obligato (Adam). III—‘“Siisse 
Stille,” “Ein Hoher Geist” (Handel), “The Little Grey 
Dove” (Saar), “The Bird of the Wilderness” (Horsman), 
“Phyllis Has Such Charming Graces” (Young), “The Lass 
With the Delicate*Air” (Arne), aria, “Una Voce Poco Fa” 
(Rossini), “Widmung,” “Der Nussbaum,” “Erstes Griin,” 
“An Den Sonnenschein” (Schumann), “Charmant Oiseau,” 
with flute obligato (David). 





Three Caruson Pupils Enthusiastically Received 


in Recital at Aeolian Hall 


Sarouel Margolis presented his advanced pupils in re- 
Tuesday evening, 
Townshend Ahern was unable to sing on ac- 
count of his appearance with the Christie Macdonald Com- 
pany in Washington. The interesting program was given 
The pupils, reflecting great credit 
upou their teacher for the excellent training which their 


cital at Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
April 24 


in a masterly manner, 


work disclosed. 


The program opened with Chaminade’s duct, “L’Ange- 
ius,” well sung by Martha Dreier and Gustave Freeman 
David Brodski revealed a beautiful baritone 
Francesca Marni de- 


“Aufenthalt.” 
‘Depuis le 


sinwing of Schubert's 
lighted the audience in the aria ‘ 
Louise,” 
Her rendition of Sigurd Lie’s 


Gretchaninoff's “Skylark” was very artistic. 
sang Handel's “Hear Me, Ye Winds and 
Bohm’s “Still wie die Nacht” very effectively 


Dreier gave Wagner's “Traume” artistically, 
being especially pleased with her singing of ‘ 
hy Nevin. Selma Wolkin, petite in stature 
% 


y 
Vissi d’'Arte,” from “Tosca,” and 


disclosing a powerful as well as beautiful voice. 
“Soft-footed 
Sylvia Resani 


the audic nce laby” 
‘The Rosary,” 

and powerful 
voice, possesses a beautiful re Her 
“Balletella,” 


voice in his 
Jour,” from 
Snow” and 


Waves” and 


Martha Song” from “Carmen.’ 


singing of 
from “Pa- 





SAMUEL MARGOLIS. 


His mezzo-voice in Ziranek’s “Lul- ing,” 
was bee on pleasing. 

Altogether Mr. Margolis disclosed his mastery of the 
vocal art, and as a musician his work was shown in the 
selection as well as in the rendition of the program. His 
artistic accompaniments were very helpful to his pupils. 


Rusticana.” 


with the De Segurola Opera Company, in Havana, sang 
with ease and spirit a group consisting of “The Awaken- 
Spross ; “Berceuse.” Gretchaninow, and “Chanson 


Provencale,” 
by request, 


“Ave Maria,” 


ing Woodman’s 
Air Today?” 
Boris Saslowsky gave a_ fine 
prologue from “Pagliacci,” and 
“The Barber of Seville.” Neida Humphrey, who was engaged 
to sing Nedda in ‘ 





Stella Rubinstein, Neida Humphrey and Boris Saslowsky, 
three-artist pupils from the Caruson studios, 
appeared in a benefit concert for the American Red Cross 
given at the home of Mrs. R. O. Stebbins, 
Seventy-first street, on Thursday evening, April 26. 

Stella Rubinstein appeared twice on the program and 
sang with powerful dramatic expression, 
Gioconda; and “Voi lo sapete, o mamma” from “Cavalléria 
She graciously responded to an encore, sing- 
“Love’s in My Heart,” and “What's in the 


‘Pagliacci,” and Michaela in ‘ 


by Dell’ Acqua, and after several recalls gave 
“God Bless You My Dear,” 
for her, by A. H. Edwards. 








Mme. Irene Pavloska 
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TAM etc, Orchestration for large or 


small orchestras to rent. 
Specialists eo—Hermonizing, arranging, transposing, copying 
A. W. TAMS MUSIC LIBRARY, Inc. 1600 B'way. N. Y. City 
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Director “Rassell Stadies.” Voice Cult 
wre, Singing, Coach, Englis’ Diction, Per- 
sone! Expression, Pianoforte Pedagog, 
pe " Method, Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 
Lectures, Clinics, Demonstrations. 
Carnegie}Hali, Manhattan College of Music, Newark 
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VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 


New York, 


305 West 


“Sincidio” from 


interpretation of the 
“Largo al factotum,” from 


“Carmen,” 


the song written 
The program ended with 
Bach-Gounod, sung by Miss Humphrey with 
violin obligato by Helen Jeffrey. 
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Maurice Aronson Announces Summer Classes 





Encouraged by the success of his private summer 
classes in advanced piano playing during the last summer, 
Maurice Aronson, the eminent Chi © pianist-pedagogue, 
announces similar courses of ihede es the coming sum- 
mer, 

These are for the threefold purpose of coaching aspir- 
ing pianists in recital programs and concert repertoire; of 
combining the improvement of pianistic facilities and the 
acquisition of modern teaching principles, and of advising 
and guiding teachers of piano playing in their pedagogic 
activity. 

The instruction is strictly private and always adapted 
to the individual needs of each student, which, as far as 
they are known to the applicant, should be stated in the 
application. These will be filed in the order of receipt and 
- be addressed to 4504 Lake Park avenue, Chicago, 

Mauriee Aronson is too well known a musical personality 
to be referred to here in detail. He has become widely and 


er a wna ; —_ ery 





MAURICE ARONSON. 


most favorably known because of his long and very success- 
ful teaching career in E urope and America and by his long 
professional association in Chicago, Berlin and Vienna, 
with Leopold Godowsky, the famous Russian concert 
pianist and composer. 





Mme. Morrill’s Pupils Present Excellent Program 





At the second musicale of the season, Laura E. 
Morrill divided the program between artists who are 
studying with her and with the more advanced of her 
pupils. This interesting event took place at the Hotel 
Majestic, New York, on Thursday evening, April 26, an 
audience of unusually severe critical attitude giving gen- 
erous and enthusiastic applause for the work of the sev- 
eral singers. These audiences of the musically elite which 
gather at the Morrill musicales are not the least distin- 
guished feature of these events. Indeed, on this occasion 
there were a number of people from other cities, among 
them being Mr. and Mrs. Irving B. Howe and Mr. and 
Mrs. Willoughby. Stuart of Boston. On the contrary, such 
an audience serves to aid the student in a great measure 
for appearances before the general public. _ 

Ethel Frank, Jessie Pamphlin, Claire Lillian Peteler and 
Russell Bliss were the artists appearing, and the pupils 
who have shown remarkable advancement and who have 
already been introduced to the public in concert and recital 
were Grace Nott, Claribel Harris, Emily Coyle and Elin 
Tastrom. The program itself showed the usual care 
which is ever manifest at these events. To Grace Nott and 
Claribel Harris fell the task of opening the program, which 
they did in an altogether charming fashion, singing “Wan- 
derer’s Night Song” and “Song of the Birds,” by Rubin- 
stein with a most harmonious blending of the two voices. 
Theirs was also the closing number, the trio by Shelley, 
“Faith, Hope and Love,” in which Elin Tastrom added her 
fine contralto in a way which gave the proper depth. Miss 
Frank sang the aria “Ombra Leggiera” from Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah” and a group which included “Passing By” (Pur- 
cell), “Chanson Indou” (Rimsky-Korsakoff) and “West 
Wind” by Salter. The beauty of her voice gave the sin- 
cerest pleasure to her audience, for it is coupled with 
splendid training and a rarely sympathetic interpretative 
ability. Miss Frank, who is one of Mme. Morrill’s Boston 
pupils, made her first appearance of the season at one of 
these musicales and the reception accorded her was most 
cordial. 

Jessie Pamphlin has just returned from a stay of some 
seven years in South America, having been appearing in 
opera in Buenos Aires. Her appearance was an event to 
which her audience had been looking forward, and judg- 
ing from the manner of her reception, no one was disap- 
pointed. Her program numbers were “Les Lettres” from 
Massenet’s “Werther,” “Affe, affe, mi fate ridere” (Cav- 
alli) and “How Do I Love Thee” (Henry Hadley), serv- 





ing to display a voice of great beauty and marked dramatic 
gifts to advantage. 
In addition to the duet with Russell ot “La ci darem” 


from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” Miss Peteler sang “The 
Star” (Rogers), “A Moonlight Idyl” (Sibella) and “II 
Bacio” (Arditi). This artist is scheduled to appear on 


the program with Caruso, May 8, when he appears before 
the New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
president. Her singing showed her to be worthy of this 
honor. Mr. Bliss, whose success is a credit to the Morrill 
Studios and who, although he might as well be termed a 
finished artist, continues to work for higher and better 
things under this teachers’s guidance, sang “I Know of Two 
Bright Eyes” (Clutsam), “A Dissonance” (Borodin), 
“Carry Me Back to the Pine Wood” (Burleigh) and the 
“Pilgrim’s Song” of Tschaikowsky with breadth of inter- 
pretative power. 

Emily Coyle, whose group of songs included Salter’s 
“The Pine Tree,” Horsman’s “Bird of the Wilderness” 
and Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me,” completed 
the program. Encores were necessary throughout the eve- 
ning. Because Charles Gilbert Spross, whose excellent 
accompaniments are a regular feature of these events, was 
away on tour, Margaret Gorham Glaser was at the piano. 
Altogether it was a thoroughly enjoyable evening, bearing 
every semblance of a well arranged concert, rather than 
a students’ musicale. Mme. Morrill’s selection of singers 
showed that she realizes the necessity of giving those in- 
terested an opportunity of hearing musicians who are thor- 
oughly prepared. 





Mme. Valeri Is Recovering From 
Operarien for Appendicitis 


On Saturday afternoon, "April 14, while giving a vocal 
lesson, Delia M. Valeri was suddenly stricken with 
appendicitis at her vocal studio, The Rockingham, New 
York City. In the afternoon the developments became 
so serious that by midnight a consultation was held 
with one of the best surgeons in the city, with the re- 
sult that Mme. Valeri was taken to St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital immediately and operated upon. It is pleasant 
news to a wide circle of friends and admirers to learn 
that she now is doing so well that she will be taken 
home in a few days. 





Mrs. MacDowell Honored by Philadelphia - 





Mrs. Edward MacDowell has been signally honored by 
being asked to make an address at the annual banquet of 
the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Association. Among the 
other noted people invited to be present are Charles M. 
Schwab, John Philip Sousa, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bok, 
Dr. Arthur Hobson Quinn (Dean of the University of 
Pennsylvania), Louis Lombard, ete. 


Eversman-De Sayn Success 





Alice Eversman, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and Elena de Sayn, violinist, are fulfilling a 
series of eighteen joint appearances, assisted by Stuart 
Ross, pianist and accompanist. The measure of their suc- 
cess may be judged from the appended excerpts from the 
press of Elizabeth and Passaic, N. J.: 


Miss Eversman’s voice is rich and full, her tone range being 
broad. The splendid quality of her voice appeared to best advan- 
in the higher registers. e audience recognized the 
ability of 7 singer and enjoyed the selections. Miss de Sayn 
gives the impression that she is first of all a violinist. She seems 
absolutely indifferent to appearance while she is playing, 
but when she has finished and she gracefully bows her acknowledge- 
ment of her applause, her face breaks into a smile that is winsome 
and which gives, unconsciously to herself, the me e of her strong 
intellectuality. Her playing is a genuine treat.-—Elizabeth (N. J.) 
Daily Journal. 





An enthusiastic audience last night greeted the New York artists 
who gave a splendid musical program. Alice Everaman, dramatic 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was familiar to many 
who attended, and her voice was more than charming. That she is 
a singer of the first rank was apparent after her first offering. 
Elena de Sayn’s renditions were thoroughly enjoyed. She has the 
faculty of forgetting her audience and seems to carry her hearers 
with her to the scenes which inspired the masters of old. Her 
wid varied ae enabled her to present the full charm of 
her playing.—Elizabeth (N. J.) Evening Times. 

The audience that gathered at Willard Hall last evening enjoyed 
a musical treat such as has not en excelled in Passaic. Miss 
Eversman has a wonderful dramatic soprano voice. . . Her 
repertoire includes the writings of the best composers and her in 
terpretation of them is artistic in the extreme. Her voice is pow- 
erful but sweet and clear, with a beautiful tonal quality, all com 
bined with the greatest ease of rendition. Her dramatic power was 
particularly ovilenaed *, her first solo, “Floods of Spring,” by 

‘achmaninoff. . Miss de Sayn displayed the most marvelous 
technic, cou led with great delicacy of expression. At times one 
found it difficult to here that such a flood of music could proceed 
from a single instrument. It was like listening to an orchestra and 
still all produced with such ease and grace. That her group was 
appreciated was evidenced by the burst of applause that greeted 
her at the close. She certainly ranks with the leading violinists 
of the day. Stuart Ross not only proved himself a master accom 
panist, but also delighted his audience with his skillfully rendered 
solos.—Passaic (N, tf) Daily News. 





Mrs. Thomson Directs Excellent Series 





Roman H. Heyn announces a fifth series of recitals to 
be given at the Shriners’ Mosque, Pittsburgh, Pa., during 
the season of 1917-1918 under the direction of Edith Tay- 
lor Thomson. The following soloists have already been 
engaged for this series: John McCormack, October 26; 
the Cincinnati S¥mphony Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
conductor, with Rudolph Ganz, as soloist, on November 
22; Emile de Gogorza, baritone, and Tina Lerner, pianist, 
December 14; Efrem Zimbalist, and May Peterson, $0-, 
prano, who has just been engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera, on January 4; Alma Gluck, on January 24, and 
Amelita Galli-Curci on March 8. Under the energetic and 
able direction of Mrs. Thomson each and every one of 
these concerts is certain to prove a genuine success. 














ANNA 


and cities of the West Indies. 





Anna Fitziu as Manon 





made such a wonderful success at her first appearance with the Bracale 
Opera Company in Havana that she was reengaged to sing important 
leading roles at other performances of the Opera Company in Havana 
She has just closed her season there, and 
is returning to the United States to fill a large number of concert dates. 
The following are a few of the press opinions of her appearance at San 
Juan, Porto Rico, where she appeared with the Bracale Opera Company : 


FIT Z1U 








The beautiful and noted soprano, Anna Fitziu, who 
scored many successes in “Goyescas” at the Metropolitan 
Opera, New York, made her debut here last night in the 
role of Floria Tosca. Miss Fitziu gave a superb inter- 
pretation of this role with her marvelous voice of exten 
sive range and pleasing quality, also displaying — 


bel canto. Her voice is even and easy from the lowest 
note to the highest, and it is warm and harmonious 
throughout. She was warmly applauded after the prayer, 
“Vissi d’arte,” and at the end of the second and third 
acts.—Fleraldo de las Antillas, 

Anna Fitziu made her debut here in the role of Tosca, 
displaying her young and imposing personality, her ex 
tremely beautiful voice of surprising volume, resounding 
timbre and sweetness, as well as interpretative ability, to 


advantage. This artistic and complete singer has gained 
the enthusiastic applause of the whole public. Last ni ehe 
she sang with dramatic perfection and acted the finale « 


the second act in an inimitable way.—J/ Tiempo 

Anna Fitziu, who possesses a stupendous, harmonious 
and sweet voice, sang “Tosca” last night. t was a 
memorable night for the Municipal Theater We are 


sorry that we cannot give enough space to ‘talk about 
this beautiful artist, because of lack of time for this 
number of the paper, but we promise to give an exten 
sive review of this splendid artist’s work in the next 
number and also a fult description of the wonderful im 
pression she made in San Juan.—Pica Paca. 

It is difficult to decide how to speak about this beau 
tiful and imposing soprano, Anna Fitziu. We haven't any 


adjectives to explain the excellence of her voice—sweet, 
pure, suggestive, facile, artistic and incomparable. The 
public applauded her thunderously. As to voice, she is 

dresses the 


ouperes and as an artist, insuperable, and she 


role of Tosca exquisitely —La Democracia 
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Tuesday, April 24 for tenor by Mr. Schminke were sung by John Mat- 
FIRST AMERICAN On Tuesday, Cara Remington gave selections by Harold or eg: ee nie tate aes gen te ee 
’ Vincent Milligan. Lila Deis pleased in contralto songs cock, tenor. Merle Alcock, contralto, sang “Little 
COMPOSERS’ FESTIVAL by Carl Deis. Selections by F. Morris Class for organ Sleeper,” “Love Lily” and “Dear Winds Kiss the 
and baritone were given with credit by Mr. Russell and Roses,” by the same composer. The Alcocks sustained 



























BF ; ney 7 é i William Simmons. their usual artistic standard and their selections were 

At Wanamaker’s Auditorium, New York City, April 23-28, Wednesday, April 25 received with enthusiasm, which testified to their popu- 
occurred the first American Composers’ Festival. An op- ; larity. 

portunity was thus given the public to hear representative On Weodeetay, Florence Anderson Otis, soprano, Compositions of Lily Strickland were given by Mme. 

American music at no cost whatever. Works of the fol- was heard in Hallet Gilberté’s “Moonlight-Starlight Buckhout, soprano, and William Gustafson, havlinne. 






lowing composers were given: Gena Branscombe, James and three of Claude Warford’s compositions, “Pieta,” Three of these were in manuscript, “Luck’s Siicamasy,” 
P. Dunn, Marshall Kernochan, George Harris, Edward “Lay” and “Dream Song.” Mrs. Otis needs no intro- aT ovets Beggar” and “The Long Road.” Mme. Buck- ? 
Shippen Barnes, Mary Knight Wood, Reginald Sweet, duction. She has an unusually lovely voice and a de- hout’s singing of “Springtime of Love” was delightul. 

Marion Bauer, F. Morris Class, Carl Deis, Florence Parr lightful personality. She brought out all the beauties ; 

Gere, Ferdinand Himmelreich, Harold Vincent Milligan, in the songs of these prominent composers. Saturday, April 28 

Mary Helen Brown, Clifford Demarest, Hallet Gilberté, Harriet McConnell’s name on a program assures one Fay Foster was the feature of the concert of April 28, 

William Stickles, Claude Warford, Mana Zucca, A. Walter of a treat, and no one was disappointed on Wednesday. being represented by a group of three Japanese f 
Kramer, Florence Turner Maley, Alice Shaw, John Prindle Mary Helen Brown's compositions were sung by this sketches, sung by Adelaide Tydeman, and by tenor 
Scott, Alexander Russell, John Barnes Wells, Homer Bart- talented contralto in her own charming manner. 4.14, sung by Raphael Diaz. Her Japanese songs were 
lett, Franke-Harling, Margaret Hoburg, Lily Strickland, “Thoughts of You” was especially beautiful. Frederick “The Honorable Chopsticks,” “The Shadow of the 
Oley Speaks, Oscar Schminke, Fay Foster, Gottfried Feder- Gunther sang four of Miss Brown’s songs for bariténe Bamboo Fence” and “The Cruel Mother-in-Law.” 


















lein, Frank Howard Warner, William Hammond, Eastwood with fine effect. : ; Three young women assisted, standing behind a screen, 
Lane, and Harvey Worthington Loomis. With the excep- A young girl, Constance Bernstein, interpreted six their names being Misses Curran, Gere and Potter. 
tion of Mr. Kramer, Mr. Class and Mr. Speaks, thg com- of Mana Zucca’s songs for children in a sweet voice, These songs have high originality, combined with 
posers represented appeared in person. to the merriment and evident enjoyment of her listen- daintiness. Sung in appropriate costume, part of the 
Monday, April 23 ers. They were “Dirty Face.” “Sometimes I Think,” time kneeling, Miss Tydeman pleased the audience 

’ ; é. “Mother Dear,” “Summer Wind,” “Sleepy Man” and greatly. No less was this the case with “Winter, 

Each concert began and ended with an organ selection. “Little Chick.” “Sleepy Man” was very well rendered. “Springtide of Love,” “The Little Ghosts” and “One 














Monday, April 23, a “Solemn Prelude” was played by the Following this, Mana Zucca played her “Fugata Hu- Gojqen Day,” done with highly expressive voice by 
composer, Edward Shippen Barnes. Songs by Marshall moresque on Dixie,” which was vociferously applauded, yy, Pjjaz whose artistic singing was a feature of these 









Kernochan were sung by George Harris, tenor, and Amy and _-her effective “Valse Brillante.” concerts 

Ellerman contralto, whose voice is of beautiful quality Thursday, April 26 Frances and Grace Hoyt, too, pleased their auditcrs 

and well handled. In Mr. Kernochan’s compositions there is in songs by Loomis, their Indian songs creating deep 
h to if space permitted. His selections »roved that Thursday, compositions by A. Walter Kramer, Alex-_ ; tie Sos ; ss 8 I 

Much to praise I . \ sday, pos 7 i interest. They were costumed becomingly, and charm 






he has an shanties htt bit 9 poe a ind ha A wae eel a sag Sabres Pros F beadeonye E Sygleaed eee of appearance as well as of voice lent special eclat to 
ern Sea w is a delightful bit of melody to the familiar. John Prindle Scott and John Barnes ellis were heard. their singing. Modena Scovill and Gordon Phillips, 































words of “Sweet and Low,” George Harris delighted all “Come, Ye Blessed,” a sacred song by Mr. Scott, prom- rianists, played pieces by Eastwood Lane, music which 
by singing four of his own compositions to his own ac- _ ises to be as popular with church soloists as “The Voice $e ve Screg 5 Caseinon te well that they were most ‘ 
companiment. These songs were “The Flight of Love,” in the Wilderness.” This was sung by Ruth Pearcy, heartily applauded. Other composers represented on 
‘The Day of Farewell,” “Uphill,” and “Green Branches” contralto, also “John o’ Dreams” and “Yong Alan, the the ye as ay ware Federlein saad pat William 
and are still in manuscript. They stamp Mr. Harris as _ Piper.” Hammond, E. C. Towne tenor singing the latter’s 
a composer of merit. Amy Ellerman, contralto, gave a Alice Shaw's compositions were heard with delight. “pjnes o' Gordon’s Men” with fine virility and effect : 
group of songs by Reginald Sweet. Any one of these se- and much applause by all. Four songs for baritone P ee , 
lections would be a welcome addition to a concert program. were given by Felice de Gregorio, “Ein Fichtenbaum,” : : : 
Edith Chapman Goold, soprano, pleased in songs by Mary “The "ie Gull,” “Mav-Noon” and “The Pilgrims,” Hourigan-Victor Musicale 
Knight Wood. All of Mrs. Wood's music is tuneful. Later on the program Valeska Wagner, soprano, sang Mollie Hourigan, pianist, who studied with Alberto 
“Ashes of Roses” and “A Sleepy Song” made a decided “The Sand Hill,” “Die Lotusblume” and “Liebestreu.” Jonas, and Aimée Victor, singer of French songs, were 
impression; likewise “Poppies” and “A Song of Joy.” e Both of these singers have excellent voices and their Accociated in a musicale Yor & chasiiable purpose, Hotel 
Irene McCabe, soprano, in her clear, bright voice, sang interpretations of Miss Shaw's songs were praisewor-  Paza, April 27. Miss Hourigan played the Gluck-Brahms 
a group of songs by James P, Dunn. These songs were thy. Six songs by Florence Turner Maley were given — gayot with unusually sentimental interpretation, allied with 
: heartily applauded, Gena Branscombe contributed three by Frances Hosea, soprano, and Harvey Hindermyer, clean-cut staccato touch. Brilliancy and a certain buoyancy 


groups to the program. Katherine Platt Gunn, violinist, tenor. “Song of Sunshine” is as sunny and bright as characterized her playing of the Saint-Saéns waltz; it was 


gave “An Old Love Tale” and “Carnaval Canadienne.” R. its title, and “Lass o’ Mine” also proved to be popular. quite spontaneous, with clean-cut double notes and fine 


Norman Joliffe, baritone, sang five delightful selections, of P . climax. Mlle. Victor sang French songs ranging from 

which “I Bring You Heartsease” and “Boot and Saddle” Friday, April 27 XVIII Century bergerettes to songs by Holmes and Lalo, 
(written for Mr. Joliffe) seemed to catch the public fancy, J. Thurston Noe presided at the organ on Friday, with characteristic style. Francis Moore played delightful ( 
judging from the applause rendering selections by Oscar Schminke. Three songs accompaniments, 





OLIVE FREMSTAD AT HER SUMMER 
HOME IN BRIDGTON, MAINE. 


Cb gees 





The diva’s home (1) is situated in the pietarenge ue Maine woods (3 and 5)? Nor is Mme. Fremstad afraid to go out into the neigh- mental and physical exercise, and judging by her splendid work 

at Bridgton, end combines the delights of life in the open with the boring wood lot and secure a log for her fire, if one is wanting (4). of the past season, her belief is well founded. Her recital in 

conveniences of the city. Who would not enjoy a meal in this But, although this artist is surrounded by every possible induce- Acolian Hall, New York, was one of the real sucaesses of a re- 

dining room (2) with such a charming hostess and amid such ment for rest and recreation, her time while in Maine is by no markably busy season. The demonstration which greeted her lasted 

sete surroundings? Or who could fail to succumb to the means entirely occupied in this way, for a great deal of it is de- over five minutes and at the close she was recalled over twenty 
table atmosphere which pervades the spacious living room, voted to study, She believes in a well proportioned amount of times. 
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ITALIAN SEASON AT PARIS OPERA 
BEGINS WITH “MARIA DI ROHAN” 





Magnard Compositions at the Colonne-Lamoureux Concerts—A Brave Band- 
master—The Society of Authors, Composers and Publishers Wins an Impor- 
tant Lawsuit—Lincoln Statue for Paris 


g0 Rue Marbeuf (Champs-Elysées), 
‘aris, March 29, 1917. 

At the Paris Opéra there began on Thursday last, 
March 22, representations by a company of Italian artists 
who expressed the wish to devote all the proceeds of that 
date to the “Caisse de Secours” for mobilized members of 
the French National Academy of Music. The same del- 
icacy of fraternal affection possibly influenced their choice 
of an opera founded on a French drama. “Maria di Ro- 
han,” by Donizetti, was adapted from “Un Duel sous 
Richelieu,” by Lockroy, ate at the Vaudeville in 1832. 
The drama chavs round the conspiracy of the Duc de Che- 
vreuse under Louis XIII. Donizetti adapted Lockroy’s 
drama in 1840 and wrote “Maria di-Rohan” in the Italian 
style, which the epoch of romanticism demanded and gave 
full scope for the display of the art of song and the tradi- 
tional technique of the Italian “bel canto.” “Maria di 
Rohan” was presented for the first time in Paris at the 
Théatre Italien in 1843. Its production at the Opéra ia 
March, 1917, was a brilliant success and the Italian artists 
were most enthusiastically applauded. Battistini, the in- 
comparable baritone (as Chevreuse) revives the earnest 
desire among the French once again to know better the 
beautiful Italian school of singing. He proved afresh 
how the musical interpreter must be incorporeal with the 
composer to give his music its veritable significance. Edith 
de Lys (Maria di Rohan) shared the star baritone’s ova- 
tions; also Mme. Merina-Lollina (as Gondi), and M. Re 
(as Chalais) with the admirable chef-d’orchestre, Arturo 
Vigna. Jt may be interesting to MusicaL Courter read- 
ers to know that Edith de Lys is an American girl from 
Boston. In the title role of “Maria di Rohan” she ap- 
peared perfectly at ease and was in excellent voice. Miss 
de Lys has sung with the Italian baritone Battistini in 
various Italian opera houses and in several of the Euro- 
pean capitals, She has studied many years in Paris with 
Jean de Reszké and has enjoyed several years of study 
in Italy also. In the audience was a considerable number 
of American singers and friends to witness and applaud 
the success of the American artist’s Maria di Rohan, 

Following the strong emotions called forth by the Doni- 
zetti opera came the charming music of “Coppélia,” Deli- 
bes’ ballet, and the airy grace of Mlle. Zambelli, 

After Signor Battistini’s pronounced success at the 
Opéra in “Maria di Rohan,” no one was surprised at the 
ovation he received as Rigoletto. His voice, so flexibly 
tragic or tender, roused the audience to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm, and after the third act the calls of “bis” 
and “bravo” continued until nine recalls were scored. 
Mile, Capsir was warmly applauded in the part of Gilda, 
Mme. Merina-Lollina interpreted the role of Maddalena, 
while M. Krismer sang the celebrated airs of the Duke 
of Mantua. 

Sunday, April 1, we shall hear “Hamlet.” During Holy 
Week the Opéra will be closed. For Easter-Day the play 
bill announces “Samson et Dalila” and the ballet by Mau- 
rice Ravel, “Adelaide,” to be given for the first time at 
the Opéra. “Faust” will be given as a matinee on Easter 
Monday. The following Thursday, April 12, the evening 
performance will be replaced by a matinee of “Aida.” 


“Our Mary” Back in Paris 


Mary Garden (“Our Mary’) arrived in Paris a week 
ago from New York, by way of Spain, and will shortly 
make her reappearance 2t the Opéra-Comique as “Car- 
men.” Later Miss Garden will again appear as Mélisande 
in “Pelléas and Mélisande.” 

The Opéra-Comique 

A Thursday matinee was given at the Opéra-Comique 
of the “Juif Polonais” (The Polish Jew). M, Camille 
Erlanger himself directed his work which it will be re- 
membered he, in collaboration with MM. Cain and P. B. 
Gheusi, founded upon the celebrated drama by Erckmann- 
Chatrian. The powerful role of Mathis was interpreted 
by Mr. Jean Périer. 


“Marouf” Succeeds at Milan 


The management of the Opéra-Comique has received 
an agreeable telegram from Milan saying that the first 
representation of “Marouf” at Scala had a most en- 
thusiastic reception. M. Rabaud conducted the orchestra ; 
he had to respond to repeated encores as given in homage 
to the great composer and chef-d’orchestre. Public and 
critics were unanimous in praise of the French school of 
music, the music of “Marouf,” its interpreters and the 
marvelous scenic decorations. The Opéra-Comique man- 
agement was complimented in the person of Paul Vidal. 
Next month “Marouf,” as created at Milan, will leave 
for South America. 

Musical Plays at the Odéon 


At the Odéon two plays with orchestral music are en- 
joying much favor; they are: “Les Erinnyes,” with Mas- 
senet’s music, and “On ne badine pas avec l'amour,” music 
by Saint-Saéns. 

Delna at the Trianon-Lyrique 


At the Trianon-Lyrique Marie Delna is the great at- 
traction as Marion in “La Vivandiére.” Both the Trianon 
and the Gaité-Lyrique are offering interesting programs 
of opera representations. 

The Big Concerts 
At the Colonne-Lamoureux concert M. Chevillard chose 


for his program works: from the two great classicists, 
Beethoven and Gluck, who had the greatest inflyence on 


the French school of music, notably on Magnard’s great 
classic art. It is regrettable that the latter’s second, third 
and fourth symphonies should have found no place on this 
year’s programs. His “L’Hymne a la Justice,” and 
“L’Hymne a la Venus” though excellent, cannot compare 
with pieces of rare beauty from these symphonies. M. 
Chevillard’s execution, however, was admirable, vigorous 
and brilliant. His warmth of play in “La Péri,” by Paul 
Dukas, was much applauded. The symphony of Bee- 
thoven was the one in F, the eighth. Hearing Lucienne 
Bréval in the sublime final monologue of “Armide,” one 
asks oneself once again why this great work is not per- 
formed at the opéra. Mme. Bréval had great success in 
the “Souvenir” and “Chant Breton,” by Edouard Lalo, both 
little masterpieces of the modern lied or French chanson. 
In Lalo’s “Concerto” in F, Gaston Elcus, violinist, accentu- 
ated the charming sentiment, while evidencing a singular 
pure and delicate tone. 


A Brave Bandmaster 


At the last but one of the National Matinées at the Sor- 
bonne, M. Georges d’Esparbés spoke on the affecting special 
mention of Claude Latz, sous-chef de musique (band mas- 
ter) of the Forty-sixth Infantry Regiment, who on Febru- 
ary 28, 1915, conducted his band under fire to encourage 
the troops on the offensive. The bombardment was intense 
and ten of the musicians were killed or wounded. Coura- 
geous musicians! 


The “Requiem” of Berlioz at the Trocadéro 


Victor Charpentier’s artistic endeavor through the “As- 
sociation des Grands Concerts” to. adequately put great 
musical French works before the public cannot be too 
highly praised and encouraged. For the benefit of the 
artists of the Association, M. Charpentier gave at the 
Trocadéro the “Symphony” for organ and orchestra by 
Saint-Saéns, also his fourth “Concerto” for piano and 
orchestra, performed by the master Diémer; and the cele- 
brated “Requiem” of Berlioz. Architecture has been called 
“frozen music”; Berlioz has called his “Requiem” music 
“living architecture,” and in a letter dated January 19, 1807, 
he says: “If I were menaced with the burning of all my 
works with one exception, I would beg that the ‘Requiem’ 
might be spared.” The “Requiem” is heard more seldom 





than could be wished owing to the difficulties of choral. 
and instrumental members the work requires. 


The Final National Matinée 


The annual series of twenty-four concerts of the “Na- 
tional Matinées” at the Sorbonne came to a close on Sun- 
day last with an unpublished composition of ‘Fernand Le 
Borne “Face a !’ennemi,” a lyric poem written under the 
exceptional circumstances of the day which find their de- 
scription in musical form. The battle-images are trans- 
mitted by a master-symphonist who gives realist impres- 
sions with artistic accuracy. Germaine Lubin (of the 
Opéra) sang the recitative in the first part “La Ruée des 
barbares” with all its pathetic sentiment. The second part 
gave scope for Mlle. Roch’s declamation and the brilliant 
apotheosis of the “Marseillaise.” Pierre Lasserre con- 
tributed two “Chants de Guerre” which were finely sung 
by M. Frantz (of the Opéra) in all their expressive sini- 
pheity. 

Astruc-Boulanger Recital 


Last Thursday Miles. Yvonne Astruc and Nadia Bou- 
langer. gave at the Salle Gaveau for the benefit of the 
“Foyer of Blinded Soldiers” an admirable program of 
violin and organ music. The numbers presented were by 
Bach (violin and organ), Tartini, Scarlatti, Liszt, Saint- 
Saéns and others, 


A Successful Matinee 


A successful matinee,. both financially and artistically, 
was given for the benefit of the Cercle du Soidat on Friday 
at the Hétel Cecilia which had been kindly offered by Mrs. 
Thayer. The musical program was carried out by Jeanne 
Marie Laurent, Celiny Richez-Chailley and Marcel Chailley. 


A Lawsuit 


The Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de 
Musique brought an action against the Société La Liberté 
Musicale which by means of articles and circulars had 
made a propaganda of abuse of the works of the fore- 
named Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs et Editeurs de 
Musique. Judgment was given in favor of the latter and 
15,000 francs damages awarded, 


Lincoln Statue for Paris 


The offer by the United States of a statue of Lincoln 
to be erected in Paris has been favorably received by a 
unanimous vote of the Third Commission of the Paris 
Municipal Council, and instructions given to ask the Coun- 
cil to vote its thanks to the American Government. 


British Bands to Visit Paris 


In response to an invitation from the French Govern- 
ment, sanction has been given by the British War Office for 
the massed bands of the Brigade of Guards to visit Paris 
in the spring, when several public concerts will be given. 

Comte pe Detma-Herpr, 
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MUSICIANS’ CLUB BANQUET— 
ONE HUNDRED DO HONOR TO 
THE HOMERS—BISPHAM . 
THE TOASTMASTER 





‘(vreat doin’s” were those at the banquet tendered by 
the Musicians’ Club of New York to Louise Homer and 
Sidney Homer at Delmonico’s, April 23. It was nearly 8 
o'clock when the approximately one hundred people sat 
lown at the handsome tables. At the raised table sat 
David Bispham (in place of Walter Damrosch, president, 
who was away with his orchestra), and at the same table 
were Louise Homer, Sidney Homer, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Hartmann. At the close of the dinner Mr, Bispham made 
ome appropriate remarks regarding the Homers, saying 
of Mrs. Homer: “As wife, mother and artist few women 
of the world have won more honor.” He mentioned Mr. 
Homer's “Children’s Songs,” “How’s My Boy,” “Uncle 
Rome,” “Pauper’s Drive,” and called on the assemblage to 
rise in their honor. He, Mr. Bispham, first met Mrs, 
Homer in London when he sang with her in “Tristan.” 
Her beautiful impersonations ot the roles of Amneris, 
Ortrud, Delilah, the witch in “Hansel and Gretel,” are well 
known. “Let us drink to her good health,” said he, which 
was done amid universal acclaim. 

Mr. Bispham called on the assembly to do honor to 
John Lloyd Thomas, vice-president, who only the day be- 
fore had celebrated his ‘steenth birthday. Said Mr. Bis- 
pham: “I will request him to make a few feeble remarks,” 
which reminded him of the prayer meeting where some- 
me rose, and asked the Lord to “bless Brother Jones’ few 
feeble remarks.” “I insist on the remarks being few,” 
said Mr. Bispham, “4f not feeble.” “In vino veritas,” 
said Mr. Thomas, the half glass of wine I have had will 
be responsible for my truthful remarks. The flattering 
things said of me made me feel as if I were damned with 
faint praise.” (Bispham: “Beg pardon, you were praised 
with faint damns.”) “I have had the habit of celebrating 
birthdays for some sixty years and intend to keep it up,” 
said Thomas. He named the Homers as being opposed to 
race suicide of any description (loud applause). At the 
close of these remarks, toastmaster Bispham proposed the 
health of Brother Thomas, when the assemblage rose and 
sang “He Is a Jolly Good Fellow.” Next, Mr. Bispham, 
standing at his place at the table, sang Homer’s “Banjo 
Song” with much gusto and sentiment. 

Chis was followed by the first performance in public 
of a skit by Deems Taylor and his coadjutors. Mr. Taylor 
claimed to have discovered a number of American folk- 
songs of about the period of 1880. “These tunes of an 
older day were popular when Bispham was about forty 
or fifty.” (Bispham: “You misunderstood, he said four- 
teen or fifteen.”) There were forty-two of these folk- 
songs, strictly American in spirit. The Stanley Quartet 
illustrated the songs, the first being “Don’t Bury Me Deep, 
Papa” (a waltz song), baritone solo with vocal accom- 
paniment. Then came the same tunes with modern 
chromatic harmonies. Song number two was “Somebody's 
Grandpa,” an alto solo with singular accompaniment and 
a waltz refrain. The same was then sung as the Russian 
Moussorgski might, would, or could have done it, with 


wonderfully far fetched harmonies and vocal pregressions. 
Song number three was “Why Did They Dig Ma’s Grave 
So Deep,” likewise a waltz. This was a bass solo with 
excruciating harmonies and accompaniment. Said Mr. 
Taylor: “This suggests the negro spirit. I claim it is just 
as good as anything Harry Burleigh ever did. We will 
sing it as an unaccompanied quartet.” In this were some 
real harmonies, Song number four was “Snow White 
Hand,” a soprano and alto duet full of pathos. Then fol- 
lowed the same tune, sung and played as a cabaret song, 
a regular ragtime version. 

The Stanley Quartet consists of Louise MacMahan, 
Ficra Hardie, Joseph Mathieu and Thomas Stanley. They 
sang with perfectly distinct enunciation, making some 
amazing effects. Boisterous applause interrupted and fol- 
lowed this original Deems Taylor opus, which should win 
him immortality. 

John Palmer gave some character impersonations, seated 
at the piano, and singing parodies and songs of little 
Russia, of which the principal refrain was “hutch-utch- 
itt-bitti-snooky ookums-pft pft-hutch-utch.” Mr. Palmer 
sneezed, coughed and spat out this refrain with truly 
bucolic peasant vigor. He followed it with “The Shop 
Girl” and this in turn by “The Village Postmaster.” 

Deems Talyor next gave what he called: “A Music 
Drama at the Piano,” in which he convulsed all the lis- 
teners. Mme. Gadski, present with her daughter at Joseph 
Regneas’ table, contributed the cry of the Valkyries, 
“Ho-yo-to-ho.” Mr. Bispham was next prevailed upon to 
give his highly effective recitation, “The Raven,” with ac- 
companying music by Arthur Bergh. Charles Safford, 
known as a fun maker par excellence, did a stunt at the 
piano, understood to be “The Devils Waltz,” and later 
imitated Mr. Palmer in his impersonation of Kitty 
Cheatam. About this time the present scribe wended his 
way homeward, so cannot chronicle any succeeding events, 

The accompanying picture shows.clearly who were pres- 
ent, and many well known musical people will be found 
there. Among those in the picture are: 

Sidney Homer, Louise Homer, David Bispham, Lester 
Donahue, Mr. and Mrs, Arthur Hartmann, Henry Hadley, 
Mrs. Julian Edwards, Edward Macrum, Florence deB. 
Allen, Mr. and Mrs. John Fulton, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Lloyd Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Thomas, Homer 
Bartlett, Joseph Priaulx, Louis Dressler, Arthur Bergh, 
Alexander Russell, Marshall Kernochan, Flora Hardie, 
John Burdett, Mr. Middleton, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Tinney 
(Gena Branscombe), Josephine Crocker, Mr. Whiting, Eva 
Frisbie, Ernest Carter, A. Pecia and wife, Helen Dyckman, 
Samuel Baldwin, Harold Land, Dr. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Stanley, Mrs. MacMahan and husband, Joseph 
Mathieu, Emily Bauer, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Regneas, 
Florence D. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Clarke, Mrs. and Mr. 
Cowen, Mr. and Mrs. James Speyer, Mr. and Mrs. Alcock, 
Dr. William C. Carl, George Stranahan, Mrs. Cowan, 
Grace Hornby, Lucien G. Chaffin, Flora Bridges, John 
Palmer, Miss Edwards, Mr. Siegel, Helen Myer, Frank 
Russell Lord, Jacob Hayman, Deems Taylor, Robert 
Dalenz, Mr. and Mrs. Stafford, Edward Macrum, George 
Fischer, Lilian Donald, Vincent Macdonald, J. Fletcher 
Shera, Miss Shera, Mrs. R. W. Johnston, A. Johnson, 
Yeatman Gritfith and wife, Fred M. Dudley, Marie Tiffany, 
F. W. Riesberg. 








Seagle Thrills With Spirituals 





Oscar Seagle interrupted his tour through the Middle 
West and South to make a hurried trip to New York City. 
The chief satisfaction he has gained during the past two 
weeks has been the enthusiasm with which his singing of 
the negro spirituals has been greeted. Everywhere he has 
gone they have aroused the greatest interest and this singer 
in every case has been obliged to add encore after encore. 

The Arkansas Democrat of Little Rock said in its review 
on April 24 of his concert: “Oscar Seagle sang his way 
into the hearts of his audience. His voice showed wide 
range and power, his tones were rich and beautiful, and 
his transition from the upper voice to the lower tones was 
wonderfully smooth. In the fiery emotional songs he was 
all that could be desired in strength and sympathy of 
action, and in the tender songs his voice was all aglow 
and atremble with a delicate passion. His versatility was 
the surprise of the evening. The old negro folksongs were 
rendered with unfailing truth to nature. In them he put 
much poetic feeling.” 

In Indianapolis even greater praise was his. “Won his 
audience from the beginning not only by the unusual qual- 
ity of his singing but also by the happy manner in which 
he sang to his audience rather than for it,” “Seagle’s 
work was notable for its dramatic fervor,” “voice under 
perfect control” are but a few of the printed rhapsodies. 





Walter Anderson Replies 





In last weck’s issue of the Musicat Courter, Walter 
Anderson, the New York manager, was recommended as 
one who might be able to obtain drawing room appear- 
ances for artists. This statement called forth the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Anderson, who, as he points out, is 
not in this line of endeavor, and might more fittingly be 
known as one who obtains festival and oratorio engage- 
ments. Mr. Anderson's letter follows! 


To the Musical Courier: 

I thank you for your recommendation in this week’s issue of 
the Mustcat Courter, but I have been placed in the wrong class. 
I do no drawing room work. My chief work is with the festival, 
oratorio and choral societies, which is surely a matter of record. 

The fact that this season’s bookings include over two hundred 
festival and oratorio engagements with such important organizations 
as Worcester Festival, laterson Festival, Springfield Festival, 
North Shore Festival, Lindsborg Festival, New York Oratorio 
Society, Boston Handel and Haydn Society, Columbia University 
Choral Sociey, Cee —_ Club, the Evanston (Iil.) Choral 
Society, Philadelphia *horal Society, etc., would indicate the char- 
acter of engagements I secure and desire, and I would like to have 
this generally known, (Signed.) Water AnpERsSoN. 





The Zoellners at Birmingham 





One of the musical organizations which made the most 
distinct impression at the recent Biennial of the N. F. M. 
C. was the Zoellner Quartet. Unable to play the Stillman- 
Kelley String Quintet on account of the serious illness of 
Mrs. Kelley, the quartet performed the adagio from the 
quartet, op. 3, of Jules Monquet; “The Rain Song,” op. 
35, Sinigaglia, and as an encore a “Cheyenne War Dance” 
of Charles Skilton. 


DINNER GIVEN IN HONOR OF LOUISE HOMBR AND SIDNEY HOMER BY THE MUSICIANS CLUB OF NEW YORK AT DELMONICO’S, APRIL 23, 1917. 
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Kriens Symphony Club Concert 





The 125 young men and women comprising the Kriens 
Symphony Club have never played so well as at the con- 
cert of April 28, Carnegie Hall, New York, when a large 
audience applauded the va- 
ried program, and after- 
ward showered congratula- 
lations on all concerned. A 
flashlight was taken at the 
outset, reproduced here- 
with. Following the sing- 
ing of the national anthem, 
conducted with vigor by 
Mr. Kriens, the orchestra 
played Haydn’s symphony 
in D, very pretty playing 
characterizing the perform- 
ance; perhaps the brasses 
were too full of youthful 
exuberance. A_ concerto 
(manuscript) for harp by 
Hoberg was a novelty. Mr. 
Kriens makes a point of 
bringing out one such work 
at his annual concerts. The 
work was played with all- 
embracing technic by Annie Louise Dayid, showing her 
truly musical nature, and devotion to her art, for it needs 
sincere impulse to learn and play from memory such 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS, 
Conductor. 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID, 
Harpist, soloist at the Kriens Symphony concert. 


a manuscript work. Her command of the various 
essentials which make her harp playing so delight- 
ful was in evidence, and loud applause rewarded the 





VIOLET KISH, 
Violinist, a Kriens pupil, soloist at the concert.of the Kriens 
Symphony Club. 


fair harpist, she bringing the blushing composer for- 
ward to acknowledge applause. Armfuls of flowers were 
presented the harpist. ; 

Violet Kish, an artist-pupil of Mr. Kriens, played the 
Wieniawski concerto with sweet tone, and showed truly 


musical nature in the rdmanze. The youthful virtuoso fol- 
lows in the footsteps of the previous artist-pupils of Mr. 
Kriens, viz., Kurt Helmuth Dieterle, Katherine Stang, and 
Caroline Powers, all of whom appeared as soloist at these 
annual concerts. His own suite, “In Holland” followed, 
the large variety and charm of this music winning 
admirers, who applauded enthusiastically. A loving cup 
was presented by Mr. Kriens to Miss Kish. 

Pieces by Hasselmans and Loukine were played on the 
harp by Miss David, emphasizing her success, and at the 
close (march from “The Prophet”) Mr. Kriens was pre- 
sented with an immense laurel wreath by the club. 


ANN ARBOR MAY FESTIVAL 








An event which is always looked forward to with much 
pleasure by residents of Ann Arbor, Mich., and the sur- 
rounding country is the annual May Festival given at Ann 
Arbor, during the course of which many well known artists 
are presented. This year marks the twenty-fourth annual 
festival, which takes place May 2, 3, 4 and 5. The success 
of this year’s festival has been assured not only because of 
the splendid artists engaged, but also because of the un- 
tiring afforts of Albert A. Stanley, director of the Uni- 
versity School of Music, and Charles A. Sink, secretary of 
this institution. The following artists have been engaged: 
Richard Keys Biggs, organist; Giuseppe de Luca, baritone 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Maude Fay, soprano; 
Amelita Galli-Curci, soprano of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation; William Wade Hinshaw, baritone; Gustaf Holm- 
quist, bass; Louise Homer, contralto; Lois M. Johnston, 
scprano; Morgan Kingston, tenor; Ethel Leginska, pianist ; 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany ; Margarete Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Christine Miller, contralto; Anna 
Schram-Imig, contralto, and Chase B. Sikes, tenor. In,ad- 
dition to these soloists, the University Choral Union of 300 
singers, the children’s chorus of 400 voices and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, will be 
heard. The choral works to be sung are “The Dream of 
Gerontius” (Elgar), “The Walrus and the Carpenter” 
(Fletcher), and “Aida.” 

The first concert of the festival took place on Wednes- 
day evening, May 2, at which the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, Frederick Stock, conductor, with Louise Homer, 
contralto, as soloist, presented a very interesting program. 
The orchestra played Dvorak’s “Othello” overture, Brahms 
F major symphony, Delius’ “Dance Rhapsody,” and Sibe- 
lius’ “Finlandia.” 

“The Dream of Gerontius” (Elgar) will be sung tonight 
(May 3) by the Choral Union, with Morgan Kingston, 
Christine, Miller, William Wade Hinshaw and Gustaf 
Holmquist as soloists. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Albert A. Stanley, conducting, assists. 

Friday afternoon, May 4, Ethel Leginska, the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and the children’s chorus will be 
heard, the children’s chorus singing “The Walrus and the 
Carpenter” (Fletcher), and the orchestra will be heard in 
Mozart’s C major symphony and Ethel Leginska will play 
Rubinstein’s D minor concerto. On the evening of the 
same day Amelita Galli-Curci will make her first public 
appearance in this city, and the occasion is being looked 
forward to with great interest. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra will also be heard. 

At the fifth concert, Saturday afternoon, May 5, Anna 
Schram-Imig, contralto, a member of the faculty of the 
University School of Music, and Richard Keys-Biggs, or- 
ganist, will be heard. The festival will be brought to a 
fitting close on Saturday evening, May 5, by the presenta- 
tion of “Aida,” in which the following will appear: Maude 
Fay, Aida; Margarete Matzenauer, Amneris; Lois M. 
Johnston, High Priestess; Giovanni Martinelli, Radames; 
Giuseppe de Luca, Amonasro; William Wade Hinshaw, 
Ramphis; Gustaf Holmquist, the King, and Chase B. Sikes, 
the Messenger, Albert A. Stanley will conduct. 


Some Pilzer Concert Dates 





Max Pilzer, who has appeared at least fifteen times 
as soloist with the New York Philharmonic Society, 
Josef Stransky, conductor, has been busy filling en- 
gagements. Apri! 12 he played at Westfield, N. J., 
receiving a great ovation; April 13 he was received 
with similar acclaim at the Washington Irving High 
School, New York; April 19 at a private musicale 
given at the Duvall Isham studios; April 21 before an 
inspiring audience at a Globe Club concert, New York. 


Frederick Gunster at the N. F. M. C. 





One of the striking successes made at the recent Biennial 
Convention of the National Federation of Music Clubs, in 
Birmingham, Ala., was scored by Frederick Gunster, the 
tenor, whose concert given jointly with Carrie Bridewel! 
created nothing less than a sensation. Mr. Gunster con- 
tributed to the program songs by Grieg, Franz, Franck, 
Godard, MacDowell, Gertrude Ross, and others, and the 
delegates and visitors who were present at the concert 
have not yet ceased to talk about his fascinating person- 
ality, his finish and ingratiating art, the purity of his dic- 
tion and the sincerity and authority of his interpretations. 
Among those at the concert were the Governor of Ala- 
bama and his wife and other important State and munic- 
ipal officials, in addition to all the important members of 
the N. F. MC, 

The Birmingham Ledger of April 17, said: “Mr. Gun 
ster wields perfect control over an excellent voice, and 
displays perfect mastery in phrasing a melody skillfuily to 
preserve literary and musical beauty.” The same paper 





FREDERICK GUNSTER, 
Tenor. 


praises his “smooth vocalization, his. perfect enunciation 
and his linguistic accomplishments.” The Birmingham 
Age-Herald of April 17, alludes to Mr. Gunster’s “virile, 
resonant lyric tenor” and to his “fine gifts as a song in 
terpreter.” Tribute is paid also to his power in building 
up an effective and convincing climax. Mr. Gunster is at 
home equally in French, English, Italian and German 
songs. The Birmingham News of April 17, speaks par 
ticularly of Mr. Gunster’s performance of Gertrude Ross’ 
“Desert” songs, and says that he “revealed considerable 
dramatic power in their interpretation, and created the 
atmosphere of the tone pictures admirably.” All the news 
papers of Birmingham remarked on the tremendous 
enthusiasm which greeted the singing of Mr. Gunster’s 
every number. 


Maggie Teyte for Columbia Opera 


Among the most interesting of the artists engaged for 
the forthcoming season of opera at Columbia University, 
New York, is Maggie Teyte, who has been engaged to sing 
in four performances. She will make her debut as Mar 
guerite in “Faust”. After another appearance in that role * 
she will sing twice in “Bohéme.” 
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QUOTA OF MUSICAL EVENTS 


Henri Scott With Mendelssohn Club—Godowsky at Wanamaker’s—Anne 
McDonough Directs Choral Union—Haydn Club Closes Season 





The recent concert of the Mendelssohn Club under the 
direction of N. Lindsay Norden was a rare treat to the 
that crowded Horticultural Hall. Submitted as 
it was, a cappella, the program moved a test in the nota- 
tion, rhythm and tonality that not only gave rise to a 
ense of complete satisfaction but proved a source of 
unbounded enthusiasm. Mr. Norden’s conducting is of 
an energetic type. However, he producd excellent effects 
in tone shading, sincerity, and artistic sense that were 
met with unstinted applause from those present. The 
club chorus numbers about ninety voices, and each one 
of the members was in thorough musical accord with the 
director. In, the “Nunc Dimitis,” by Kastalsky, Henri 
e an exquisite rendering of the baritone obli- 
lwo Roses,” by Cui, and Dickinson’s “When 
Soft Voices Die,” followed by the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” brought the concert to a magnificent close. Mr. 
Scott was in an excellent mood for the work at hand and 
during his portion of the program sang with marked ro- 
mantic and spiritual feeling; the quality and quantity of 
his success may he judged when it is stated that he was 
compelled to give four encores. 


Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus Present “The Golden 
Legend” 


\t the Metropolitan Opera House on Wednesday eve- 
ning of last week, the Strawbridge and Clothier Chorus, 
under the authoritative direction of Herbert J. Tily, gave 
a fine presentation of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “The Golden 
Legend”, The work of this excellent body of singers in 
the past needs no commendation here. Suffice to note the 
fact that progress along the lines of art in this separate 
branch of musical endeavor has been most complimentary 
to the efforts of Mr. Tily and tlhe chorus of singers un- 
der his able leadership. Of the soloists Florence Hinkle- 
Witherspoon, soprano, and Herbert Witherspoon, bass, 
were heard with special enjoyment, which is sufficient re- 
mark, for the work of these artists is well.and favorably 
known throughout the music world. Mabel Addison, 
contralto, is a young singer who is making rapid progress 
in a manner which seems likely to fulfil the great future 
predicted. W. L. Pontius was the tenor. Before the be- 
ginning of “The Golden Legend,” two works from the 
pen of Mr. Tily were produced, a “Gloria in Excelsis” 
and a “Sanctus,” both of which stamped the conductor 
as a composer of ecclesiastical music, possessing much 
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Godowsky in Concert at Wanamaker’s 


An audience that crowded Egyptian Hall, Wanamaker’s, 
Tuesday afternoon of last week, heard Leopoid Go- 
the masterly presentation of which 
is seldom surpassed. Among the flumbers played were 
Chopin's ballade in A flat, Liszt’s concert study in F 
minor and Chopin's C sharp minor scherzo. In addition, 
Mr. Godowsky rendered two other groups with his in- 
imitable powers and comprehensive scholarly under- 
standing. Included in these were works by Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn and Weber, the latter being represented by 
his “Il Moto Perpetuo,” arranged by Godowsky. At pe- 
riods of the recital, Ampico reproductions were offered. 


Bauer-Gabrilowitsch in Joint Recital 


At the Academy of Music on Monday afternoon, April 
23, Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch appeared in a 
two piano recital before a large and appreciative audience. 
it may safely be stated that no recital during the season 
has given more pieasure than the one in question, The 
works were by Bach, Mozart, Chopin, Schiitt, Saint-Saéns 
and Arensky. 


Anne McDonough Directs Choral Union 


On Monday evening of last week, at the Academy of 
- Music, the second concert of the season, given by the 
Choral Union, was of unusual merit and interest. Among 
the principal numbers chosen for. rendition on the oc- 
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casion were Handel’s “Acis and Galatea” and the delight- 
ful “Merry Wedding” from Percy Grainger. The so- 
loists were May Farley, soprano; Nicholas Douty, tenor ; 
Tom Daniels, bass, and Piotr Wizla, baritone. Stanley 
Muse p and George B. McCulken were the accom- 
panists. Anne McDonough, the director of the chorus, is 
deserving of unlimited praise for the state of excellence 
at which the Choral Union has arrived. The tone was 
particularly good, while the rhythmic and nuance effects 
as well as the musical conception of the numbers were 
beautiful examples of Miss McDonough’s thorough under- 
standing and fine artistic direction. 


Academy of Fine Arts Concert 


The first afternoon concert given in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts this season was presented on Sua- 
day afternoon, April 22. The program was presented by 
the Hahn Quartet and Mildred Faas, soprano. Mozart's 
quartet in G major, Beethoven's Theme and Variations, 
from op. 18, No. 5, a “Danish Folk Song” by Sandby, 
“Canzonetta,” from Mendelssohn, and Suk’s “Bohemian 
Folk Song,” comprised the program. Miss Faas, the solo- 
ist, was heard in numbers by Handel, Schubert and Brahms, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rubner and Zimbalist. Dorothy Joline 
was an accompanist of sympathetic ability. 


The Haydn Club Spring Concert 


The closing concert of the Haydn Club was given in 
Horticultural Hall on Tuesday evening of last week, un- 
der the direction of Gertrude Fernley. The soloists were 
Beatrice Collin, contralto, and William Multer, baritone. 
William Thunder was the accompanist, and his work was 
a masterful reflection of the moods expressed by the vocal 
scores. G. W. 





Superfine Music at the Ritz 

Of extraordinary quality is the music heard at the Hotel 
Riz-Carlton, New York, where Armand Vecsey leads an or- 
chestra which, while small in numbers, is symphonic in sound, 
repertoire and effect. The Sunday evening concerts at the 
Ritz-Carlton have become a regular institution in the 
metropolis, and fashionable folk and finical music lovers 
constitute the audiences which listen to Mr. Vecsey’s dis- 
criminative programs, ranging from Johann Strauss’ 
waltzes (played inimitably) to Richard Strauss’ “Don 
Juan” and his songs, in the Vecsey orchestral arrangement. 
The performances of his band of instrumentalists is a 
true musical delight, and when he mingles with the en- 
semble by playing solos or obligatos himself, the applause 
of his hearers always redoubles. Albert Keller, the man- 
aging director of the hotel, and a keen and cultured appre- 
ciator of music, made a wise decision when he elected to 
have the best hotel orchestra in the United States and de- 
cided to place Armand Vecsey at its head. 





Elsie Lovell, Soder-Hueck Artist-Pupil, May 9 





On Wednesday, May 9, at 3 p. m., Elsie Lovell, con- 
tralto, will give another song recital at Wanamaker "Audi- 
torium, assisted by Helen Toothe, concert pianist and 
Rodney Saglor, accompanist. Miss Lovell, who has a 
beautiful, trained voice and a personality of great charm, 
has been making quite a name for herself the last few 
years, as a fine oratorio and concert singer, will sing 
groups of songs in English, French and German, while 
Miss Toothe, an artist-pupil of Emma Richard Kuster, 
conductor of the Chaminade Club, Brooklyn, and a concert 
pianist of ability, will assist with two groups of piano 
solos. Following is the program: Songs—‘“Connais tu le 
pays” (° ‘Mignon” ), Thomas ; “Dites Moi,” Nevin; “The 
Street Organ,” Sebilla ; “Deep River,” Arms Fisher; Miss 
Lovell, Piano—Sonata “Appassionate,” Beethoven; Miss 
Toothe. Songs—‘Widmung,” Schumann; “Sapphische 


Cyril Scott ; “On a Screen” (Chinese tone poems), Car- 
penter ; “My Love Is a-Muleteer,” D. Nagero; Miss Lovell. 

Miss Lovell, like so many successful singers, received 
her entire voice training at the Soder-Hueck vocal studios, 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, where she is coach- 
ing repertoire now. On account of frequent requests the 
studios will be open all summer. 





Renée Chollet Active in New York 





Renée Chollet, French coloratura soprano, does not find 
much spare time on her hands these days, inasmuch as 
her engagements come so near together. 

On April 26, France Day, Miss Chollet sang “The Mar- 
seillaise” at a-big meeting held at City College in celebra- 
tion of Lafayette. Her magnificent rendering of the stir- 
ring anthem caused nothing short of an ovation, and she 
was obliged to repeat it before the applause ceased. April 
27 she sang at the commencement exercises of Horace 
Mann School. The day later the soprano appeared in a 
tableau representing the Allied nations at the Hotel Plaza. 
Again her singing of “The Marseillaise’ created much 
enthusiasm. 

May 6 wili take her to the Washington Irving High 
School, where she will take part in a celebration in honor 





RENEE CHOLLET. 


of Jeanne D'Arc. Upon this occasion she will sing 
Gounod’s “Ave Maria” and “Les Voix.” Miss Chollet will 
give a recital on the 17th at Gloversville, N. Y.. The 
American Red Cross Society has secured Miss Chollet’s 
services for a benefit to be held on the 22d at the Hotel 
Majestic. A number of other engagements are pending 
and it is quite certain that this artistic singer will be kept 
busy late into the summer. 


New Mana Zucca Songs 


Among the new Mana Zucca songs, just published by G. 
Schirmer, are “Speak to Me” and “What Is a Kiss?” Both 
of these have English and German words, but in musical 
style they belong to the manner of Germany, rather than 
to the ballad style of England. The feeling is deep and 
is well expressed without making any great demand on the 
singer or accompanist. Mana Zucca has evidently learned 
that an art song need not be difficult for the performer. 
Some of the composers of difficult songs with brilliant 
piano solos for accompaniments will not learn so easily how 
to express deep musical feeling and sentiment with so few 
notes. Yet the simplicity of these songs is natural, not 
affected. 

Another new Zucca composition is “Love's Adoration,” 
an effective concert valse for soprano to a French poem by 
S. Dabalta, with an English version by F. M. Earl. The 
vocal valse is dedicated to Frances Alda and it is just the 
sort of concert piece that the popular operatic star can 
make exceedingly effective. It is not to be attempted by 
the drawing room singer at all, unless that singer happens 
to be a thoroughly equipped artist. But when this brilliant, 
musical and attractive concert valse is properly sung it 
cannot fail to rouse the audience. The accompaniment is 
showy without being difficult. 
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MACLENNAN 


Management DANIEL MAYER, Times Building, New York 


Of Covent Garden (London), Royal | Opera eetin) 
Hamburg Opera (Hamburg),and Chicago0p (Chicago) 


Have obtained leave of absence to remain in this country 
until the close of hostilities and will be available for con- 
certs, festivals, etc., making a specialty of Duet Recitals 
in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN and ITALIAN 
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ROMARI] BALLET In a Historical Reman Ballet in Three Episedes. Season 1916-17. Second Coast to Coast 
Tear ander personal management of MARION MORCAN, 336 W. S8th St.. New York City 
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ROSA RAISA, 


One of sthe leading artists of the Chicago Opera Association, of 
whom the Chicago Daily Journal said recently: “She has learned 
the art of singing softly and of keping her tones steady whatever 
the volume demanded. Her singing had a thrill from the quality 
of her voice. . . . She is entitled to special commendation for 
the skill with which she was able to look the character she was 
portraying. There have been other Aidas, but there is difficulty 
in recalling any who were so true to life in appearance.” 





Rosenblatt Under Hanson Management 





M. H. Hanson, the manager who first introduced Ludwig 
Wullner, the Lieder singer to America and who first 
brought many brilliant artists to the attention of concert- 
goers in this country, has discovered another great box 
attraction, Rev. Josef Rosenblatt, a Hebrew Cantor whose 
tenor voice, it is said, promises to make him even a bigger 
favorite than Sirota, the Cantor who created such a furore 
a few years ago. 

The Rev. Josef Rosenblatt will give his first concert 
under Mr. Hanson’s management at the New York Hippo- 
drome on Sunday evening, May 6. This first concert, 
which has already been practically sold out, will be under 
the auspices of the Central Relief Committee for the benefit 
of the $10,000,000 collection fund for the relief of the Jews 
suffering through the: war, the Central Relief Committee 
having secured the Cantor from Mr. Hanson for this con- 
cert and engaged him to run the concert for them. 

During the last few years in which Mr. Rosenblatt has 
been officiating at the Synagogue, Ohab Zedek, New York, 
his fame has spread through America and Canada, He 
has given a few concerts in such cities as St. Louis, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh and Chicago. And while these appear- 
ances were accompanied by enormous success, the musical 
world, outside of the Jewish congregations, was not aware 
of these remarkable demonstrations of orthodox Hebrew 
singing. 

Mr. Hanson was of the opinion, and his opinion seems 
to be justified by the deep interest which is being mani- 
fested by musicians, organists, and choir-masters, that this 
tour would be a triumph for the Cantor. 

Sydney A, Baldwin was asked by Mr. Hanson to preside 
at the organ at these Rosenblatt concerts, but not being 
at all acquainted with the Hebrew services he demurred. 
However, he became enthusiastic when he heard the Cantor 
sing, when he heard the effect of the wonderfully trained 
accompanying choir, when he noted the beautiful har- 
monies which Mr. Rosenblatt has put upon paper, and 
gladly accepted the position as organist of the concert 
tour. Mr. Baldwin plans to arrange some of the Rosen- 
blatt compositions for organ. 

The Cantor will be heard at Washington, D. C., at Poli’s 
Theater, May 20, and at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, May 23, with twenty-seven other concerts to 
follow. 

Mr. Rosenblatt’s talking machine records of the old 
liturgical music had been among the “best sellers” of the 
two largest talking machine companies in this country, 
thousands of them have been sold. Every orthodox He- 
brew family feels that it must have some of the Rosenblatt 
records if it owns a talking machine, as the Cantor’s voice 
records unusually well. 

Mr. Hanson has received requests for dates from all 
over the United States and Canada. 





A Few Notes From Oscar Saenger’s Studio 





John Little, basso, sang the part of Zuniga in the per- 
formance of “Carmen” given by the National Opera Club 
and elicited favorable comment for both his singing and 
acting. On March 18 he was soloist at the reception given 
by the Plays and Players Club in Philadelphia, singing a 
group of English, French and German songs, and the piano 
accompaniment was beautifully played by Helen Buchanan, 
the well known soprano. 

Lucy Mallory la Forge has a beautiful lyric soprano 
voice and has been heard frequently in concerts this winter. 


Onc of her recent appearances was with the Mundell 
Choral Club of Brooklyn on April 9. cates 

Evelyn Symon, mezzo-soprano sang with the Zimrei Yoh 
Society at Carnegie Hall on April 21. She was well re- 
ceived by an enthusiastic audience. 

Another lyric sopratro who is studying with Mr. Saenger, 
Ethel Lee Buxton, has been much in demand this season 
and some of her recent appearances were as soloist with 
the Musical Club, Schenectady, N. Y., and a private musi- 
cale at the home of Arthur Alexander on April 25. A con- 
cert at the fiftieth anniversay of the Masonic Lodge at 
Delmonico’s and on May 15 a concert appearance in San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Malvena Passmore, a popular young soprano, will sing 
at the Mehlin Piano House concert, April 28. 





Bracale Grand Opera Company 
Had Successful Havana Season 





Twenty subscription performances, real successes both 
artistically and financially redound to the credit of 
Adolfo Bracale, whose grand opera company distin- 
guished itself in productions of standard operas in 
Havana and the West Indies this season. Proof of the 
confidence which the owner of the theater Il Centro 
Galligoe has in Mr. Bracale’s business as well as artis- 
tic ability, is shown in the fact that he did not hesitate 
to give the theater to Mr. Bracale for four more years. 





ADOLFO BRACALE, 


Impresario. 


After the regular season in Havana the company left’ 
for other parts of the Republic and the Islands. 

One appreciative writer in speaking of Mr. Bracale’s 
success in Havana sends the following to the Musicat 
Courter: = 

“We may be grateful that Mr. Bracale has enabled 
us to know the pleasures of art, which we are not so 
well aware of in our Republic. All the repertoire prom- 
ised has been given us, including such operas as ‘Isa- 
beau,’ ‘Andrea Chenier, ‘The Damnation of Faust,’ ‘The 
Barber of Seville,’ etc. We must not forget the per- 
formance of ‘Ernani,’ which was rendered so as to sat- 
isfy the most critical public, and also the operas ‘Rigo- 
letto’ and ‘Traviata,’ incomparably produced. Suffice 
it to say that in twenty subscription performances Mr. 
Bracale has given us sixteen different operas, more than 
usually produced in any other theater here—all this re- 
gardless of expense.” 

Word also comes from Havana, from reliable sources, 
of how following the Havana opera season Mr. Bracale 
kept his company together during irregular intervals 
of definite performances, a herculean task, and also 
of how he was the means of assisting members of an- 
other company back to New York when stranded in 
Havana. 

There was a four weeks’ production of opera in Porto 
Rico by the Bracale Grand Opera Company and a re- 
turn to the National Theater in Havana. 





An Opportunity for New Yorkers 
to Hear Galli-Curci 

Determination is half the battle won, and so when 
Mrs. William Rogers Chapman, president of the New 
York Rubinstein Club, heard Amelita Galli-Curci last 
winter, she made up her mind that if such a thing were 
within the realm of her power she would secure this 
great artist to appear as soloist with the Rubinstein 
Choral. After considerable trouble Mme. Galli-Curci 
was secured for a concert of the past winter, an en- 
gagement which was not fulfilled owing to the fact that 
Mme. Galli-Curci is not permitted to sing in New York. 
Nothing daunted, however, and after many difficulties 
Mrs. Chapman at lasf seems fair to realize her wish, 
for on Tuesday afternoon, May 15, the Rubinstein 
Choral, under the direction of William Rogers Chap- 
man, will assist Mme. Galli-Curci at a concert to be 
given at Philipsburg Hall, Yonkers. She will sing two 
operatic arias and two groups of songs. 

Philipsburg Hall is a new, fireproof building, situated 
centrally in Yonkers and may be reached conveniently 
from New York by the main line of the New York 
Central, the Putnam division of that road, or by subway 
and trolley. There are but 750 seats in the hall and 
these will be reserved at $2 each in the order of applica- 
tion, 


Music a Feature of a Leading Atlantic City Hotel 


Hospitality marked the opening of old St. Charles Hotel, 
at Atlantic City, N. J., which took place twenty years ago; 
the same hospitality makes cordial the atmosphere of the 
magnificent, fireproof structure on the beach front, thot 
has recently been completed. An ultra modern equipment 
and a service that seeks to excel in promptness, courtesy 
and intelligence makes this hotel noteworthy, Entertain 
ment is always at hand, and in this connection music plays 
a notable part” The programs are selected with care, 
Newlin Haines, president of the company, deeming it es 
sential that the most attractive entertainment and the best 
in music be furnished. For this reason an orchestra of 
capable musicians gives programs daily, assisted by well 
known soloists. 





Alice Verlet Sings at Metropolitan 
Opera House Benefit Concert 





Alice Verlet, the Belgian coloratura soprano from 
the Paris Grand Opera, was one of the stars of the 
recent concert at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
New York for the benefit of the Musical Union of the 
Women Artists. Mlle. Verlet sang with great feeling 
the Belgian national hymn “El Brabangonne,” which 
she had sung many times in her native Brissels at the 
Theater de la Monnaie. 


Discord 





George Baklanoff, the Russian baritone of the Boston 
National Grand Opera Company, was sued in the Supreme 
Court, New York. last week by Elvira Amazar, a Russian 
soprano of the same company. Her suit is for $25,000, 
and she alleges that the baritone struck her while the or 
ganization was traveling on a special car from San Fran 
cisco to Portland, Ore., on March 4, 1917. 


Richard Knotts for Lockport 





The directors of the American Musical Convention 
which is to be held in Lockport, N. Y., from September 
30 to October 6, have secured as one of their soloists, 
Richard Knotts, bass-baritone of Pittsburgh, Manager 





RICHARD KNOTTS 


A. A. Van de Mark heard Mr. Knotts in recital last Aug 
ust, and was so impressed with his voice and art that he 
engaged him to appear as soloist at this seven day 
convention. 





Spanish Opera in New York 


With the object of trying to establish a Spanish theate: 
in this city, a company of professional Spanish singers 
started the movement last week by producing at the Gat 
den Theater the opera “La ‘Tempestad,” a work which is 
said to be as familiar to Spaniards as “I! Trovatore” is to 
Italians. The performance was an excellent one and 
promises well for the future of the enterprise 


Sunday Popular Concerts for New York 





The Orchestral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, con 
ductor, will inaugurate a series of Sunday evening popular 
concerts in New York, commencing May 20 hese con 
certs will be given at the Standard Theater, Broadway and 
Ninetieth street, and well known artists have been engaged 
by Mr. Jacobs for his series. The prices will range from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar 
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Ottilie Schillig’s Song Recital 


A song recital by Ottilie Schillig was given Friday eve- 
ning, April 27, at the Von Ende School of Music. There 
was a large audience of music lovers present, among 
whom were many prominent musicians, who greeted Miss 
Schillig with hearty applause. 

Mr. von Ende announced that Conraad V. Bos, the emin- 
ent accompanist, had volunteered his services as accom- 
panist to Miss Schillig as his share in assisting young 
deserving artists. 

Miss Schillig’s program was one which requires long 
and serious study, including arias and songs sung in Latin, 
Italian, French, German, English, with such good diction 
that one was never in doubt as to the text. In spite of 
the fact that Miss Schillig was suffering from an attack 
of bronchitis, she was able to meet the requirements of 
the long list of diflicult songs, both as to voice and temper- 
ament, only a slight hoarseness being noticeable in the 
lower register. 

The program in full follows: Aria, “Spiagge Amate,” 
Gluck; “Adore Te” (dedicated to Ottilie Schillig), Hans 
van den Burg; “Agnus Dei” (violin and organ obligato), 
Bizet ; “Plainte D’Ariane,” Coquard; “L’Oasis,” Fourdrain; 
“Lied Maritime,” D'Indy; “Tes Yeux,” Rabey; “Plainte 
D'Amour” (dedicated to Ottilie Schillig), Sergei Kotlar- 
sky; “Hymne a la Rivier,” “Hymne au Soleil” (by re- 
quest), Georges; “Ruhe Meine Seele,” “Zueignung,” 
Straus; “Im Morgengrauen” (dedicated to Ottilie Schil- 
lig), Amelie von Ende; “Waldeinsamkeit,” Reger; “Mor- 
gen Hymne,” Henschel; “Ecstasy,” Rummel; “Cherry 
Ripe,” Arthur Hartmann; “The Cock Shall Crow,” Car- 
penter; “Rondel of Spring,” Bibb. 

Sergei Kotlarsky, one of the composers on the program, 
is a professional violinist, a graduate of the Von Ende 
School, owing his success to Mr. von Ende. Amelie von 
Ende, also among the composers on the program, is the 
mother of Mr. von Fnde. Miss Collette and Hans van 
den Burg assisted with the violin and organ. There is 
every reason to believe that Miss Schillig will in due time 
take her place among leading concert singers, 





Music in San Francisco 





The second opportunity to hear Kreisler play the piano 
accompaniments for Reinhold Warlich took place at the 
St. Francis Hotel on the 23d inst. As before the accom- 
paniments of Kreisler evoked much wonderment for their 
artistic qualities. Warlich, whose throat has undergone 
treatment in this city, gained new favor, in spite of the 
iemporary difficulties under which he was handicapped by 
throat ailment. 

Elena Gerhardt made a great hit in San Francisco with 
two recitals. 

Maude Fay’s recitals in San Francisco were marked by 
an increased attendance as the season progressed. Her 
graciousness and fine stage appearance were strong ele- 
ments in the favor with which she was received. 

San Francisco has a new composer whose songs have 
recently appeared on programs of Elsa Ruegger, Helen 
Colburn Heath, Betty Drews, Marie Partridge Price, 
Mabel Riegelman, Mariska Aldrich and many others. 
Graveure was interested in them. The quality of the songs 
and their adaptability in several directions have given them 
a place. Miss Haussman, the composer in question, studied 
with Oscar Weil. 





At the Scottish Rite Auditorium, Sunday, April 15, the — 


pupiis of the Greater San Francisco Conservatory gave a 
concert under the dfrection of Sigmund Anker, which was 
well done in all regards. The Anker String Orchestra 
played several numbers. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Walter Damrosch, has given a series of concerts in San 
Francisco and Oakland, The course was not a financial 
success, but the time did not seem auspicious—perhaps 
because it was near the close of the local concert season. 
The programs were well selected and well 6 5 





Mme. Galli-Curci Unable to Fill 
Boston Engagement 





Amelita Galli-Curci, whose debut in Boston on March 
11 was rightly called the musical sensation of the sea- 
son, was compelled to cancel her second and last ap- 
pearance in that city, which was to have taken place 
on Sunday afternoon, April 29, at Symphony Hall. 
Some weeks ago, while in Kansas City, Mme. Galli- 
Curci contracted a cold, from which she has not yet 
recovered, The long train trip from the Central West 
to Boston caused a relapse, and though she hoped to 
be in condition to sing until practically the last mo- 
ment, she was unable to do so. Her indisposition was 
a vast disappointment to Boston, as the advance sale 
for the concert had been the largest in the musical his- 
tory of the ety. More than three weeks ago every seat 
in the hall had been sold, as well as 500 additional seats 
provided by an extra stage, and every admission had 
been disposed of prior to the day of the concert, Sev- 
eral thousand people who had not heard. of the can- 
cellation arrived at the hall on Sunday afternoon only 
to be turned away disappointed. 





Henry and Hildegard Huss Will Join With 
Arthur Hartmann in a Red Cross Concert 





A concert for the Red Cross will be given in Elizabeth, 
N. J., on Thursday evening, May 10, by Mr, and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss, Arthur Hartmann and Eva Campbell 
Ogletree, one of Mrs. Huss’ most gifted artist pupils. 
The Huss violin sonata will be one of the principal num- 
bers. It will be remembered that this sonata is the only 
American work ever played by Ysaye. It has also been 
given by such artists as eodore Spiering, Arthur Hart- 


mann, Leopold Lichtenberg, Georges Vigneti and others. 
Mrs. Huss will sing some delightful American folksongs, 
also Swedish and Irish, as well as some Huss compositions. 





Miss Ogletree will contribute songs by Brahms, Franz and 
MacDowell. Mr. Hartmann's solos will consist of some of 
his own transcriptions and his own Souvenir, and Mr. 
Huss, in addition to Liszt and Chopin numbers, will play 
his own A major waltz and etude melodique. 


Goritz Ill 

It is euported that Otto Goritz, one of the German bari- 
tones at the Metropolitan Opera House, has suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown, and that is the reason for his not havin 
been in Atlanta, Ga., last week to participate in the annua 
performances given there by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. A great deal of undesirable notoriety has fallen to 
the lot of Mr. Goritz recently, some New York papers hav- 
ing accused him of singing at a private party a ribald song 
ridiculing the drowning women and children dn the occa- 
sion of the sinking of the Lusitania. Mr. Goritz denied 
this charge vehemently, and says that the song he sang was 
an innocent ballad and contained no unpleasant or unde- 
sirable references. An operetta by Goritz, which was to 
have been produced this spring at the Metropolitan Opera, 
has been postponed indefinitey. 








Sundelius Will Return to Metropolitan 





With a season of splendid success at the Metropolitan 
Opera to her credit, Marie Sundelius has not only won 
respect and admiration for her beautiful voice and sincere 
artistic aims from press and public alike, but has been re- 
engaged for her second season with much greater antici- 
pation of even more gratifying results to follow, in view 
of the achievements already accomplished. . 

Owing to the strenuous demands of her operatic work, 
Mme. Sundelius found herself unable to accept the many 
concert engagements offered the past winter, as a result 





MARIE SUNDELIUS, 
Soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


she is now facing a vay active spring and summer with 
engagements booked by her manager, Gertrude F. Cowen, 
which will take this popular young singer to the coast—as 
may be noted by the list of dates appended below: 

May 3—Boston, Mass. 

May 4—Erie, Pa. 

May 21— Bradford, Pa. 

May 22— idewar. Pa. 

May 23—Kane, Pa. 

May 25—Warren, Pa. 
May 26—Ashtabula, Ohio. 
May 31—The Chicago North Shore Festival, Evanston, Ill. 
une 18—Boston, Mass. 

une 20—Providence, R, I. 

une 22—Montreal, Que., Canada. . 
June 28—Bufialo, N. Y. 
july 30—St. Louis, Mo. 





y 2—Milwaukee, Wis. 
uly 12~—Tacoma, Wash., Swedish Festival. 
July 13—Seattle, Wash., Swedish Festival. 





Testimonial Concert for Eugen Haille 


A testimonial concert for Eugen Haille, the distin- . 


Geaned composer, will be given in the Ritz-Carlton, New 
‘ork, on Tuesday evening, May’ 8. Margarete Ober, 
Marie Mattfeld and Carl Braun, of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, will sing some of Haille’s best loved songs, 
and Leo Schulz, the cellist, and other distinguished art- 
ists will assist. 

The proceeds of the concert will be devoted to the re- 
lief of the composer, who has been confined to his room 
with paralysis for the past four years. During that time 
he has written, or dictated—to be exact—the music for 
“The Happy Ending” which was produced at the Shu- 
bert Theater last fall. As a play the work was not a 
success, but the music was unanimously admired and the 
invalid composer was given a memorable ovation. 

Haille’s songs, which are extraordinarily spontaneous 
and betray rare lyric genius, have been sung by Mmes. 
Gadski,» Gerhardt, Fremstadt, and others. He has also 
written an unfinished opera, “Viola d’Amore,” comple- 
tion of which must await the composer's recovery. 

The arrangements for the coming concert are in the 
hands of a committee of. well known society women, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mrs. William F. Shepard, of 462 
Riverside Drive, of. whom tickets may be obtained. 

Mrs. Theodore Spiering, who is in charge of a fund 
for the immediate relief of Haille and his family, is mak- 


Mischa Elman 

Gabrilowitsch, Ru- 

Herbert, W. W. Hinshaw, Er- 

nest Hutcheson, Mme. Ilfeld, Ludwig Marum, Musicians 

Foundation, Mme. Niessen-Stone, Elizabeth Rothwell, Os- 

car , Ernest Schelling, Oscar Seagle, Theodore 
Spiering, Josef Stransky, Paul Tietjens. 





Byford Ryan Musicale 





For the first time in his 1 and successful career as 
a vocal teacher, Byford Ryan heid a pupils’ recital at his 
studio, 200 West Fifty-eighth -street, New York, on 
Wednesday, April se ng those who took part were 
Hazel Cox, Justin Lawry, Lillian Dove, Homer Burress, 
Leah Cohen, Constance Piper, Anna Bussert, Tom Dobson, 
Gretchen Morris and Harry Richard Cox. Of the fore- 
going, Constance Piper was the accompanist, and she also 
contributed piano solos by Korngold and Arensky, played 
with facility and understanding. The program, delivered 
in English, Italian, French, German and Russian gave the 
singers an opportunity to show their own versatility, and 
also that of their excellent instructor. The diction in all 
these languages was a thing greatly to be admired, and 
the various styles also were exemplified.in their best 
phases. Mr. Ryan evidently combines in his instruction 
an intense regard for tone coloring as an interpretative 
medium with the presentation of text meanings down to 
their smallest details. All the singers put marked earnest- 
ness into their performances and mastered their material 
without flaw or even hesitation. It was to be seen that 
their instruction had been of a serious and most competent 
kind. It is not necessary to go into minutiae of the render- 
ings offered to the interested listeners at the Ryan studio. 
Suffice it to say that the whole concert was on an elevated 
plane, and proved that Mr. Ryan has been wrong all these 
years in his policy of not inviting audiences to his studio 
and giving his pupils a chance to help exploit the*achieve- 
ments of their too modest teacher. it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Ryan will mend his ways in this regard in the future. 





Accompanist Wanted 





The attached is from the New York Globe of April 27: 


If you know a pianist that wants work have him write to Nora 
Bayes or to Irene Bordoni. Not merely an accompanist, but some- 
one who can act as an accompanist and act while he accompanies. 
Miss Bordoni says there is much difference between a concert 
accompanist and a vaudeville accompanist. Since the death of Mel- 
vee liis she has had great difficulty in finding someone to take 
is place. 





Leps to Conduct “Masque of American Drama” 





A “Masque of American Drama” will be given by the 
students of the University of Pennsylvania, for one 
week, beginning May 14. Wassili Leps, whose work 
as a director has brought him before the musical public 
in a prominent manner, has agreed to conduct this 
undertaking. 


. 


A 
OBITUARY 


Margaret Harper Millward 


Margaret Harper Millward died April 26 at the home 
of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Harper, 
408 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, after a long illness. 
Mrs. Millward was the eldest daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harper, and was well known both before and 
after her marriage as the possessor of a_ highly 
cultivated contralto voice, which she used effectively 
in concert and choir work. Of recent years she had lec- 
tured in the free public school course, specializing on the 
music and folklore of the Afro-Americans and employing 
her voice to interpret the music to her audience. The pop- 
ularity of this lecture was attested by the number of as- 
signments which came to her, even after her illness made 
the fulfillment of such engagements impossible. Mrs. Mill- 
ward was the widow of Henry G. M. Millward, an Eng- 
lishman. She is survived by a son, Arthur, who is now 
twelve years of age; by her father and mother, by a sister, 
Mrs. David T. Young, and by two brothers. 


Arthur B. Hitchcock 


Arthur B. Hitchcock, long well known in musical circles 
of Boston, died in that city on the evening of April 24, 
from the effects of an operation. Mr. Hitchcock was one 
of the original members of the old Boston Ideals, and for 
years an active member of the Apollo Club and the Cecilia 
Society. He was in his sixty-fourth year. 





Paul Paget 


Paul Paget, musical composer, Grand Prix de Rome, 
Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, died suddenly at his 
home in the Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris. His funeral 
took place March 19. At the cemetery Henri Maréchal, 
composer, spoke the last adieu. 





Thomas H. Leddy . 


Thomas H. Leddy, bandmaster, died at his home in 
Brooklyn recently: He had been a musical director for 


twenty years. 
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cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real nigniscine to 
fortissimo, If yo 
possess such a Holin, you 
will be interested in a 
booklet—‘“‘An Artist's 
Touch’’—which I_ will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin: 
ions from world famous 
artists who use 
Reindabl Grand Model, $250 DAHL VIOLINS. 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 


ri ith other new or famous old violins. 
Pacclced. evedeat charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL, ¥erese Driv. ®.1,D..o3 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 














eannette Fernandez, 


6098S. Wabash Avenue - - +--+ += ~ 
BD SOPRANO 
i Address 
Hi CHAPMAN GOOLD 226 West/78th St., N. Y. 
Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
SWEETS See 
Fy DL New York Florence Mulford, 


RADORO 


SrectaL Orzratic TRAInina ‘eae ier 





Europe offers no better instructors than 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Under the following members of its Faculty 


Albino Gorno 

Louis Victor Saar 
Romeo Gorno 

Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 

Mary Venable 

Ottilie H. Dickerscheid 


Louise Church 


Lillian Kreimer 

Lino Mattioli 

Lillian Arkell Rixford 
Louise Doti 

Giacinto Gornd 
Walter Werner 
Ignatz Agiewicz 


Emil Heermann 


Abdiph Stadermann 
Arnold J. Gantvoort 
Wm. M. Knox 
Irene Gardner 
Joseph O’Meara 
Walter Gilewicz 
Hans Schroeder 


-—ooooo— 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera. Ideal Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory Of | “c's jury conn 


eee. 
Music Edgar 4. Cawley, Director Catalogue and Circulars mailed on re- 
quest. 


Pupils may enroll at any time. 














430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 
Free advantage to students: Harmony lectu: 
concerts, wo ‘ie paving. vo ream 8 sight reading, 


O TERMS $10 tp Ps PER QUARTER 


Instruction in all branches of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 












1867 


CINCINNATL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. rstagtisuen 


soTH YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress, 
Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution—M U SI C— Languages 


Facuity of International Reputation 








Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera. 
Ldeal location and residence department with 
superior equipment, 
Students may enter at any time 


For catalogue and information 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street Cincinnati, Ohio 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE, METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
$212 West 59th{Street, New York Cliy 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches 


3ist Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATES. CHITTENDEN, Dean 














Atlanta Conserbatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF /FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - ~- Director 


! 
Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 

















FRIEDHEIM**% 
GRY4I 


ARTHUR 





Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management, Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 





MUSICAL COURIER 














THE 


STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 
NEW YORK 
AND 
St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
War Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
ereoms: Jungternstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Budapesterstrasse 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Riker Avenue 


HAMBURG 








Miso & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL, WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 

















ICH-&-BACH 


Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTIS#S BVERYWHERE 





New York City J 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelhii ————e—— 


A Leader for 79 Years -=:- 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








The 
Name 


Sofmer 


- a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
onym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 


have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 














is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











